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LIFE OF BISHOP WHITTINGHAM. 


CHAPTER I. 
DURING THE WAR. 


1861-1865. 


Tue loss spoken of in the close of the last chapter was con- 
sequent upon events that filled the whole land with affliction. 
Suffering in the common lot, Bishop Whittingham suffered 
also from the withdrawal of the sympathy of many in whom 
he had trusted. Loving much, and resting much on the 
love of others, this loss was grievous. But it was not with- 
out compensation. It was borne bravely, with the support 
given to those who are willing to endure the loss of all 
things in the discharge of duty. The course of conduct 
which brought it on him gained the admiration of many, 
and the expression of warm thanks on the part of prominent 
men of the day who felt his support.* The Bishop of 
Maryland was honored for his loyalty and for what it cost 
him, 

It is impossible to ignore the change in the relation 
between the bishop and a large majority in his diocese when 
antagonism took the place of loving confidence. It is im- 


* October 13, 1863, Governor Hicks wrote to Secretary Stanton: ‘“ Weare all 
under great obligations to Bishop Whittingham for his early and continual per- 
sonal exertion, and great influence of personal Christian character in behalf of 
the Government.” 


Vou. Il.—1 
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possible to treat of this change without reference to the 
political events that caused so painful a result. 

The close of 1860 saw close at hand the irrepressible con- 
flict * that was to terminate the sectional strife that had 
endangered the Union more than once since the adoption of 
the Constitution, which is its only bond. 

It is the misfortune of the South that this strife should 
have as its seeming origin the extension of negro slavery or 
its suppression. Unreasoning sympathy will be given to 
those who profess to labor in the cause of universal free- 
dom. Our justification before the world for throwing off 
the yoke of the mother country, although written by a slave- 
holder and signed by the deputies of thirteen slaveholding 
Colonies, declares it to be a self-evident truth that all men 
are created equal, and endowed by their Creator with the 
inalienable right to liberty. Sentiment will not ask the 
origin or meaning of these utterances, which are as old as 
the Pandects, or pause to consider the binding force of written 
pledges of a Constitution that contradicts them. 

The party that had triumphed in the Presidential contest 
in 1860, had reiterated the self-evident truths of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, with the special meaning that negro 
slavery must cease to exist. Their leaders had openly as- 
serted that union with slaveholders was a violation of the 
object for which the Union was formed, and for which alone 
it was desirable. 

The election of Mr. Lincoln, who was the exponent of this 
party, was considered in the extreme South to be an avowal 
of a determination to recognize no longer the obligations of 
the bond of union. The time had come, it was thought, 
when, in accordance with the opinion expressed by Daniel 


* The phrase irrepressible conflict is of Northern, not of Southern, invention. 
It was used to express the conviction that arms only could decide the interpreta~ 
tion of a written instrument, the acknowledged result of compromise, concerning 
the meaning of which men highest on our roll of statesmen have differed, and 


politicians have always disputed. : 
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Webster, “the South would be no longer bound to keep the 
compact. A bargain broken on one side is broken on all 
sides.” 

The first ordinance of secession was passed in South 
Carolina, December 20th, and the example was soon fol- 
lowed. In great anxiety citizens of Maryland watched the 
progress of disintegration, and the efforts of the peace party 
in Congress to avert disaster. There was no stated session 
of the General Assembly that winter, and the Governor 
having refused to call an extra session, no opportunity 
for State action. A small and border State, Maryland held 
a difficult position. She was not in full sympathy with 
either extreme. She had cast her electoral vote fora South- 
ern candidate, Breckenridge, but yet she deprecated what 
other Southern States considered to be forced upon them. 
Devoted to the Union, which had been threatened in turn 
by North and by South, she had devised no remedy for 
the wrongs which had been borne by her own citizens save 
that given by the courts empowered by the Constitution. 
She had always, in some sense, stood between extreme par- 
ties. A slave State, as all were when first independent, 
one of her first acts had been to prohibit, as Virginia also 
did, the importation of slaves. In the convention which 
formed the Constitution, her deputies proposed the abolition 
of the slave-trade, but the effort was vain. The importa- 
tion of slaves from Africa was continued twenty years by 
the votes of Northern States joined to those of Georgia and 
South Carolina.* All the prominent men of Maryland in 


* Sympathy between those who thus prolonged the American trade in men 
was not now first shown. The Declaration of Independence, as first reported to 
Congress, contained a strong passage denouncing the King of England for his 
cruel war against human nature. In his memoir Mr. Jefferson says: ‘‘ The 
clause reprobating the enslaving the inhabitants of Africa was struck out in 
complaisance to South Carolina and Georgia. . . . Our Northern brethren 
also, I believe, felt a little tender under those censures ; for though their people 
had very few slaves themselves, yet they had been pretty considerable carriers 
of them to others.”’ 
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those days were anti-slavery men, though perhaps none was 
in favor of immediate and general abolition. The bettering 
the condition of the blacks, and the bestowal of freedom on 
the slaves when it could be done with advantage, continu- 
ously occupied the thoughts of her citizens, and, at times, 
of her Legislature. And notwithstanding the general resent- 
ment, and the repressive legislation which followed the per- 
sistent efforts of Northern philanthropists to breed discon- 
tent among slaves, and so to endanger safety, Maryland, ever 
ready to concede and to insist on constitutional rights, could 
never be counted asa State ready to sever the Union for 
the spread or the maintenance of slavery. 

If Governor Hicks feared that Maryland would secede if 
her Legislature were allowed an expression of opinion dur- 
ing the distractions of the winter of 1860-61, such fear was 
not well founded. In the beginning of these troubles, while 
they condemned the policy of the dominant party, suppres- 
sion by force of arms—the great majority of her citizens 
repelled the idea of secession as a cure for the evils com- 
plained of. 

It is time to consider how Bishop Whittingham was af- 
fected by the discord from which he could not escape. 
How did he regard the questions which led to it ?—“the 
irrepressible conflict,” when only threatened, and when fill- 
ing all households with sorrow ? 

While recognizing the obligations of a citizen to the land 
in which he was born, he—from a sense of clerical pro- 
priety—had kept himself free from all bias of party poli- 
tics. 

In 1861 he wrote of himself: “I have never thought, 
talked, or voted with any of the political parties; while 
free at all times to express my dissent from what I might 
disapprove in the tenets or course of any privately, or, if 
gross infraction of public morals called for it, in the pul- 
pit.” 

Thus he condemned in private the Kansas movement, 
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the Sharp’s rifle and Bible emigration; while yet his ex- 
perience of the effects of slavery made him look with no 
favor on the extension of its limits. 

When speaking of the early years of his episcopate, it 
was shown how utterly he abhorred that spirit which was 
cherished as philanthropy and was called abolitionism. 
Happily his own words will express what were, in most 
respects, his views with regard to slavery in 1859. In that 
year, when “the Southern institution” was so much dis- 
cussed, there was published in Philadelphia a pamphlet 
written by a slaveholder, who offered to liberate every slave 
he owned on proof that they would be thereby benefited, 
and who undertook to prove from the history of three thou- 
sand years the utter degradation of the negro; that slavery 
is his true condition; and that American slavery has done 
more to elevate the race than all other causes combined. A 
copy of this pamphlet was received by the bishop, and 
prompted an answer which was sent to a Philadelphia 
paper. 

EDITOR OF THE P. D. 


Sir: I have received a pamphlet bearing the title, ‘‘ The Heroes 
of the Nineteenth Century. Philadelphia, 1859.” On the inside of 
the wrapper is printed: ‘‘ The enclosed pamphlet can be furnished 
at $16.00 per 1,000. Please to use your influence to obtain orders 
for general circulation.” 

I have no doubt of the lawfulness of holding slaves. 

But a twenty-years’ use of unusually good opportunities for ex- 
amining the results of slavery has satisfied me that they are highly 
deleterious to the interests of the community, civil, moral, and re- 
ligious. 

The white population is most injured, and most of all the slave- 
holding portion. 

I am satisfied that no community can permanently thrive, that is, 
for a course of generations, in which slaveholding prevails. 

It is a mode of doing good to the African that is not required of 
us by the divine precept to love others as ourselves. No commu- 
nity is required, out of philanthropy, to subject itself to civil, 
moral, and religious martyrdom. 
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For these reasons I regard the circulation of your pamphlet, true 
in part, and specious, but inconclusive as a whole, as undesirable. 

No doubt, the condition of free negroes in our country is worse 
than that of the slaves. But that gives no man any right to make 
them slaves. 

No doubt, the abolition of slavery in the Southern States is im- 
possible, and its attempt, in any way, by the North, an enormous 
crime. But that is no reason for encouraging the extension of slavery 
beyond its present limits. "With no prejudice against slavery, and 
with very strong prejudices against amalgamation of races and colors, 
and in favor of distinctions in society, I have been slowly brought 
by my own conscientious study of slavery, as I have lived and moved 
in it, in all its forms and aspects, for almost a quarter of a century, 
to acquiesce in its condemnation as a great social evil. And I know 
that it is so regarded by the best and wisest portion of those who 
have inherited it, maintain it, and have no hope of its being re- 
moved from their posterity. 

We know that we are right in claiming to be let alone in our 
position. 

We are quite at ease about answering to God for it. 

But why should we therefore seek to involve others in its difficul- 
ties? Why should we disseminate views of it which are one-sided 
and incomplete, and therefore false ? 

I would no more distribute your pamphlet in a slave State, than I 
would go to a poorhouse to declaim in praise of poverty. 

Outside of the slave States, it will be ineffectual and do harm, be- 
cause it attempts too much. 

I cannot, therefore, comply with your request to “ use my influence 
for obtaining orders,” because by so doing I believe I should be 
helping you to do mischief. 

The circulators of such a production will hardly expect from one 
who has expressed himself to them with honest unreserve, more than 
an assurance that he is in residence, interests, and heart, un 
changeably A SovurHron. 


The bishop, in this letter, shows that he condemned the 
aggressive spirit of the Northern Anti-slavery party, and did 
not share in their convictions touching the sinfulness of 
holding the negro in bondage, although he had seen the 
evils connected with slavery. 

In 1860, when the foresight of what was coming was. 


FIRST VIEW OF SECESSION. it 


causing greatest anxiety, the prospect of a rupture of the 
Union was not to him the abhorrent thing which it was 
afterward. Speaking of the party spirit which refused to 
look at consequences, he said: 


The country will break up, not in two but in three masses, North, 
South, and West; and in this I see the marks of God’s providence, 
his watching over his Church. This rupture will facilitate the pro- 
vincial system in the very manner best suited to the Church’s pres- 
ent wants. 


His views regarding the system of our Government were 
changed by the arguments of his friend, Judge Chambers. 

Writing to a friend, in 1861, he says that he had been 
compelled to study the question on which the justice of the 
war hinged ; but he does not say when this study was made. 
He writes : 


I regard the case at the time of the rebellion of the Provinces as 
totally different from anything ever pretended by the authors of the 
present insurrection, and can look upon the claims of the former, as 
a precedent by the advocates of the latter, as nothing better than 
delusive sophistry. 

My belief with regard to rebellion and de facto government is that 
of the Church of England, expressed in the twenty-eighth canon of 
the Convocation Book of 1604. 

“Tf any man,” etc., Overall, p. 51, Ox. ed., to “rebel against the 
same, he doth greatly err.” 

Born under the thoroughly settled Government of the Constitution 
of the United States, I have never felt myself concerned with the 
question of its origin, under the doctrine of the canon just quoted ; 
have never studied that question as I have been compelled to study 
the question now before us ; have consequently formed no deliberate 
and settled judgment, but have acquiesced with silent deference in 
the results of counsels and efforts which Chatham and Burke indi- 
cated in the councils of the mother country, and Franklin, Wash- 
ington . . . James Wilson, and William White united in main- 
taining. 

I recognize the majority of people of the thirty-four United States 
of America as, under God, the true and only sovereign of this coun- 
try ; and to its behests expressed in the Constitution, in constitution- 
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ally enacted laws, and constitutionally pronounced and established 
judgments, and in votes constitutionally given, I hold myself bound 
to look as the supreme authority of the land. i 

For this Government I am ready to expend property and life . 
in obedience to its lawful requisitions. 

By the Word of God I find myself commanded to render such 
obedience, and in order to do that, as a reasonable being, I am 
bound thoroughly to inform myself where it is due. But as a min- 
ister of God I am also bound, being so informed, to inculcate like 
obedience on those who share with me the obligations and privileges 
of the same allegiance. . . . It seems to me an inconceivable 
narrowness of mind that should esernet to brand such discharge of 
duty as ‘‘ interference in politics.” 

The question now before this country is no question of mere ‘ poli- 
tics.” It is not honest so to put it. It is the question of the ex- 
istence of civil government—of the reality of any such bond as 
allegiance—of the truthfulness of pretended subjection to the 
authority of God in that of the constituted administrators of popular 
sovereignty. 


The term “politics” has been degraded to express the 
contest in a State of parties for power. The bishop seems 
to confine its meaning to this lower sense. But when he 
set himself to learn with certainty where allegiance in this 
country is due, he entered on a profound question of politics. 
In this higher sense it was a question of politics that divided 
the country. The answer that he had arrived at, through 
study, was so positive that he could not see room for any 
other; and therefore the contest which was thought by some 
to be ie result of differing estimates of rights fines a cer- 
tain form of government, he looked upon as for the main- 
tenance or destruction of all government. Under such 
circumstances his duty, however painful, was all plain. No 
consideration of expedience ever lessened the vigor of his 
discharge of duty. As he was fearless in the maintenance 
of his convictions, so he was not restrained by tenderness in 
exposing the damning sin of rebellion, which secession was 
judged to be as the rejection of organic law and resistance 
to the ordinance of God. As a student, he had reached the 
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conviction that the majority of the people of the thirty-four 
States are, under God, the only sovereign of this country ; 
and this conviction governed his action as bishop. It went 
for nothing with him what proportion of the people over 
whom he was placed as bishop believed that no one question 
had been decided by or submitted to this majority, not even 
the choice of President.* 

The Governor of Maryland, as has been said, refused 
to convene the Legislature, fearing that the State might 
assume a position that might be afterward regretted, and 
professing to wish to act in concert with the other border 
States; but at the same time he spoke only of the inexpedi- 
ence of disunion, and did not fail to express sympathy with 
the cause of the Southern States. Thus on December 6th, 
he wrote: “If the Union must be dissolved, let it be done 
calmly, deliberately, and after full reflection on the part 
of a united South. . . . I shall be the last one to 
object to a withdrawal of our State from a confederacy that 
denies to us the enjoyment of our undoubted rights.” And 
again on the ninth, answering a communication from a 
Southern commissioner to Maryland, he said, “I am now in 
correspondence with the governors of the border: States.” 

I do not doubt the people of Maryland are ready 
to go with the people of those States for weal or woe.” He 
had good cause to fear the dismemberment of the Union, 
since, in such an event, as he said in the letter here quoted 
from, the border States “ will suffer more than all the others 
combined.” This fear increased with the increasing tokens 
of danger, and—if we are not to discredit his honesty—must 
have modified his judgment. On January 3d he published 
an address to the people, justifying to them his refusal to 
listen to the urgent request of a majority of the Senate pray- 
ing that he would call an extra session of the Legislature. 


* The popular vote given for the electors who chose Mr. Lincoln, the then 
President, lacked nearly a million of being a majority, 
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In this address, while the Governor deprecates disunion, and, 
knowing that the majority think with him, will not incur 
the expense and meet the risk of an extra session desired by 
disunionists, he yet condemns secession only on the ground 
of inexpedience. ‘ When the proper time for action arrives,” 
he says, ‘then the sister States will be prepared to act to- 
gether.” “ Will our courage ooze out by waiting?” he asks. 

Bishop Whittingham fully accepted the position now 
assumed by the Governor, approved of his willingness to 
wait longer for justice, and his determination not to endan- 
ger the peace of Maryland. With a view to express his 
sympathy, he wrote: 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY T. H. HICKS, GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND. 


Sm: I am indebted to your courtesy for an official copy of your 
address to the people of Maryland. I had already read it, though in 
another form, with intense interest. 

Tn ordinary times I should not feel it to be right to intrude on 
you an expression of my private opinion. But in the present emer- 
gency even the least contribution of support to one in high place, 
exposed to extraordinary assault upon his firmness and integrity, 
may be neither inopportune nor unwelcome. 

I have been in ten counties of this State since November Ist, in 
each of them conversant with some among the most influential and 
respectable men of the county. In all, without any exception, I 
have found convictions of the present duty and policy of Maryland, 
in the main agreeing with those expressed by your address, almost 
exclusively prevalent among those with whom I met. May I be al- 
lowed to say that in my own opinion your forcible, frank, manly, 
and true-hearted statement of your policy, and the grounds on which 
it has been adopted and will be maintained, cannot but be attended 
(under the Divine blessing) with the happiest results ? 

I belong to no party, and have never in any way mingled in 
political discussions or contests; but it is not possible, in twenty 
years’ incessant and close study of Maryland and its people, not to 
have formed pretty clear and strong opinions of the prospects and 
interests of the State. Mine, such as they are, bear out fully every- 
thing that you have assumed or asserted concerning those interests 
and prospects in your address. My humble efforts, therefore, shall 
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not be wanting, in my sphere, to back your noble persistency in 
keeping Maryland in her only true, right, safe attitude of dignified 
and quiet expectation of legitimate redress of past wrongs, and pro- 
vision against contingent dangers in the regular working of the 
constitutional Government of the United States. 

For what you have already done to that effect, and are still doing, 
be pleased to accept this very sincere expression of the warm ad- 
miration and heartiest thanks of your personally obliged and truly 
grateful friend and servant, W. R. WairrineHam. 

Baurimore, January 9, 1861. 


Governor Hicks immediately returned thanks for “ the 
kind sustaining letter,” and asked permission “ to publish 
it, believing that it will greatly assist in quieting the clamor 
for immediate State action.” 

The bishop replied: 

Str: Gratified and obliged as Iam by your very kind acknowl- 
edgment of my letter of the 9th, and earnestly desirous to aid you 
in the noble work of preserving Maryland from the disturbance of 
her strong position, I should hesitate about acceding to your pro- 
posal to publish what I wrote did I suppose that it would, by any 
possibility, be understood as an immingling in political discussion. 
As a minister of Christ, I serve a Master who disclaims interference 
in secular affairs beyond the line of enforcing individual duty and 
general peace. 

But obedience to constituted civil government, and observance of 
contract even to one’s hurt, are clearly laid down in His word as 
duties to be enforced on His authority ; and to maintain and set for- 
ward, as much as shall lie in me, quietness, love, and peace among 
all men, is an obligation of my office to which I was solemnly sworn 
on admission to its responsibilities. 

The purpose, therefore, ‘to keep Maryland out of strife” and 
true to recognized relations and engagements, is one that I am 
bound to further if I can. 

If my testimony as to the opinion of others, observed as I have 
had opportunity, and expression of my own personal convictions, 
formed with some advantages as to the knowledge of the State and 
its people, tend to further such a purpose, I have no right to with- 
hold them. 

I firmly believe that in resisting the pressure for immediate State 
action you represent a large majority of the people of Maryland, and 
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a still more overwhelming preponderance of its property, intelli- 
gence, and manly virtue. 
Very respectfully and faithfully, 
Your friend and servant, 
W. R. WaHirrincHamM. 


The publication of these letters produced a marked effect 
on the minds of personal friends and of those who were 
glad to have the support of a prominent man known not to 
be a party man. Thanks were given to the bishop by per- 
sons at home, and as well by others without the State. 

A letter from Easton, expressing “intense interest” in 
the correspondence with the Executive, enclosed a copy of 
one sent by the writer to Governor Hicks. In this letter it 
is said: “ Mr. Lincoln has been elected, and good citizens 
should quietly submit to the decision of the ballot box, and 
await some overt act on his part after he is installed into 
office before they precipitate themselves and their country- 
men into a revolution. . . . Jam for postponing the 
dissolution of the Union until every other remedy of redress 
for our grievances is exhausted.” 

These were precisely the views which Governor Hicks 
professed to be his guidance. ‘The time for action,” he 
said, “has not yet come.” But such was not the principle 
for which Bishop Whittingham bore the loss of friends, 
“Observance of contract even to one’s hurt” is what he had 
been taught of Christ. The contract, as he understood it, 
could not be annulled. The thought of disunion was in 
thought treason. 

While there were those who were glad that the bishop 
had given his open support to the avowed policy of the 
Governor, there were not lacking others, his warm suppor- 
ters in general, who deprecated what they looked upon as 
an interference, as bishop, in party strife. To a prominent 
man, who was not a near friend, and who had not tempered 


by due respect the expression of his disapproval, the bishop 
wrote ; 
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JANUARY 18, 1861. 

Dear Sim: 
_ I am in receipt of your note expressing in rather strong terms 

your dissatisfaction with a couple of letters which the Governor of 
the State has thought fit to publish, and your apprehension of the 
consequences of their publication. For the kind interest you take 
in my usefulness and reputation I am deeply obliged, and cannot 
but regret that it should have occasioned you pain on my account. 
For my own part I have little uneasiness on that score. If loyalty 
to the constituted authority of the State, in its endeavor legitimately 
to preserve the State in loyalty to the supreme authority of the 
country is to be an occasion of loss or damage, I can only cheerfully 
encounter it. Iam set to teach others to be true to their obliga- 
tions, and must not shrink from doing it by example as well as by 
precept when there is fitting cause. I am sworn to maintain and 
set forward quietness and peace among all men to my best ability, 
and must to that end use, as well as I may, my own discretion. I 
have no doubt that what I wrote to Governor Hicks, if of any ac- 
count at all, tends to the discharge of that solemn obligation. The 
stamp upon your envelope reminds me that I am addressing one 
who, like myself, is in office under oath. The Constitution and 
Government, which the of the United States is sworn to 
maintain, are what my poor encouragement to the Governor of Mary- 
land was designed to cheer him on in loyally and manfully defend- 
ing. 


Very respectfully your friend and servant, ; 
W. R. WarrrinenaM. 


The bishop insisted that what he had written to the 
Governor was but “the private expression of testimony 
and opinion as to matters of fact of a private citizen.” But 
this claim was not conceded by those who complained of 
the publication of the letters, nor by those who were glad 
to assert that they had the support of the Bishop of Mary- 
land.* 


* I can but imperfectly express what I feel in acknowledging the great sup- 
port and assistance I derived from your known approval of my course at that 
time. . . . The State of Maryland and the country owe you much. You 
never wavered or quailed, even in our most trying hours, but gave all the great 
influence of your high character and position to the cause of the Union.— 
Governor Hicks to Bishop Whittingham, December 28, 1863, 
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The true policy of Maryland, as set forth by her Gover- 
nor, was to be neutral and so to hold a position which would 
enable her to act as intermediary between the contending 
parties. This neutrality implied a determination, not only 
not to be forced into the contest, but also not to allow the 
passage of troops intended for an attack upon a Southern 
State. As late as April 22d, Governor Hicks made an 
empty protest against the landing at Annapolis of what 
General Butler called ‘“ United States militia ;” and he had 
repeatedly declared that no forces should be sent from 
Maryland excepting for the defence of the Capital. 

As looked upon from this distance, such a position is seen 
to be utter folly. Such a neutrality, in time of war, would 
be considered to be as much a crime against the Union as 
secession could be; and an armed neutrality can only be 
assumed when there is the power, which little Maryland 
had not, to make a protest to be heeded. 

This hope of maintaining the dignified position of a 
mediator was soon seen to be vain. On April 12th Fort 
Sumter was attacked. Three days later the proclamation 
of President Lincoln was issued, calling for seventy-five 
thousand troops for the defence of the Union. On the 
19th was the insurrection in Baltimore, caused by the ap- 
pearance of one or more regiments of Massachusetts mili- 
tia on their way to Washington. 

It belongs to others to tell of this event and of those that 
followed ; of the meeting of the General Assembly in Fred- 
erick, and their prompt declaration that they had no con- 
stitutional authority to pass “any measure committing this 
State to secession ;” of their protest against the war as 
“unconstitutional in its origin, purposes, and conduct ;” of 
their protest against the military occupation of the State; of 
the arrest and imprisonment of certain of their members,* 


* These gentlemen were confined in Northern forts; the greater number more 
than a year. They were dismissed, as they had been arrested, by the Govern- 
ment without explanation, While in Fort Warren, a Boston minister kindly 
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together with other prominent citizens, and of the sup- 
pression of the General Assembly, the Secretary of War 
having decided that “the passage of any act of secession by 
the Legislature of Maryland must be prevented. If neces- 
sary all, or any part of the members must be arrested.” It 
is hard to believe that Mr. Cameron really looked for an 
act of secession ; but the General Assembly made itself dis- 
agreeable; it is probable that an occasion was desired pour 
Sure peur; and General McClellan was of the opinion 
that if the arrest ‘is successfully carried out, it will go far 
toward breaking the backbone of the rebellion.” At least 
the backbone of some of the Marylanders was affected. 
Some of the hottest secessionists became ardent Union men, 
and were accordingly rewarded. 

Aboye the level of those whose political relations were 
changed by personal interests, the Bishop of Maryland 
sanctioned all the acts of the Federal power, even those 
against near personal friends, as done in defence of the life 
of the nation. And when State officials were changed and 
a new Constitution was imposed which recognized support 
of the Union as the first duty of a citizen, and disfranchised 
forever all who had so much as sent a letter across the 
Potomac, he thought that every States-rights man should 
find his scruples removed by the action of his own State. 
The large majority of his diocese were of a wholly different 
mind ; they thought their State to be, with themselves, un- 
der the constraint of force only ; and they were thus brought 
into collision with their bishop in matters that pertain to 
spiritual rule. 


offered them a religious service. They accepted his offer on the condition that 
they might suggest as the text of his discourse Acts xxv. 27: ‘‘ For it seemeth 
to me unreasonable to send a prisoner, and not withal to signify the crimes laid 
against him.” From some reason the reverend gentleman did not press his 
kindness ; and the prisoners had to content themselves with their usual church 
service, read by one of their own number. The greater number, if not all, were 
churchmen, and in prison prayed; From all sedition, privy conspiracy, and re- 
bellion, good Lord, deliver us. 
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The bishop was absent on a visitation at the time of the 
Baltimore riot, and the burning of the bridges by and with the 
authority of the Executive. He returned during the insane 
excitement that caused and followed that show of resist- 
ance which served only to embitter partisan feeling. He 
immediately issued two prayers for daily use in his diocese. 


PRAYERS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


O most powerful and glorious Lord God, the Lord of Hosts that 
rulest and commandest all things, Thou sittest on the throne judging 
right, and therefore we make our address to Thy Divine Majesty in 
this our necessity, that Thou wouldst take the cause into Thine own 
hands, and judge between those who are engaged in the miserable 
strife which now distracts our land. Stir up Thy strength, O Lord, 
and come and help us; for Thou givest not alway the battle to the 
strong, but canst save by many or by few. Oh, let not our sins now 
cry against us for vengeance ; but hear us, Thy poor servants, beg- 
ging mercy and imploring Thy help that Thou wouldst be a defence 
unto us, against the face of every one who would do us wrong. Make 
it appear that Thou art our Saviour and mighty Deliverer, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

O Almighty God, the Supreme Governor of all things, whose 
power no creature is able to resist, to whom it belongeth justly to 
punish sinners, and to be merciful to those who truly repent, save us 
now, we humbly beseech Thee, and assuage the tumult by which this 
people is rent and torn ; that we being armed with Thy defence may 
be preserved evermore from all peril to glorify Thee, who art the 


giver of all victory ; through the merits of Thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


On the day these forms were published, April 23d, the 
bishop met the city clergy, held with them a religious service 
suited to the exigency, and “communicated to them a private 
and confidential circular about to be issued.” This was a 
copy of a letter written to a clergyman who had asked for 
instructions, together with a note addressed to each rector 


in the diocese, giving him permission to regard the letter as 
written to himself. 


PROVISION FOR SECESSION. ar 


BALTMOoRE, April 23, 1861. ° 
Rey. AND DEAR Broruer : 


In the extreme pressure of this moment, I can only find time to 
answer your deeply interesting communication by replying that the 
most careful consideration I have been able to give my duty in these 
emergencies, results in the conclusion that, under Canon 13 of Title 
I., I have the authority to provide for the occasion of a secession by 
prescribing under ‘‘the present necessity” the alteration of the 
prayer ‘‘for all in civil authority,” so as to read only, ‘‘ behold and 
bless Thy servants in civil authority,” ete. 

If, therefore, the Legislature, at its approaching convention, should 
decide on an immediate secession of the State, I intend to issue 
direction for such alteration. Weare commanded to “ pray for kings 
and for all that are in authority,” but we 2re also commanded to 
“live peaceably with all men,” and to ‘“ give none offence, neither to 
the Jews nor to the Gentiles, nor to the Church of God,” “‘ giving no 
offence in any thing that the ministry be not blamed,” and a great 
woe is denounced against him who shall offend one of the Master’s 
little ones. Let our prayers, therefore, go up before God in such 
form that all can join in them with a pure conscience and single 


heart. 
Affectionately and faithfully, etc., 


W. R. W., Bishop of Maryland. 


This prospective permission to omit the name of the Presi- 
dent of the United States from the prayer for those in 
authority is not to be taken as a sudden conversion from 
his judgment as to rebellion, or to fear to avow his convic- 
tions as a citizen. A short while after this, when it was 
still safe to show open contempt for the Union, it is said that 
he saw some sign of disrespect to the flag of the Union shown 
by a company of Maryland militia, and that he boldly re- 
buked them. His permission was nothing more than a 
submission to force, and the providing a form in the use of 
which all churchmen could join. 

Some weeks prior to the outbreak a presbyter, being 
about to go to Louisiana, asked his bishop for instructions to 
govern his officiating in the then seceded States, the church 
authorities of which had not had the wisdom to pray simply 
for all in authority. The bishop answered: 

VoL. IL.—2 
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As regards your visit to our sulky sister, I think the old rule of 
Ambrose holds—Do at Rome as they of Rome are bound todo, On 
our side there is no bar to your officiating. What I could not do 
here in compliance with a usurped authority, I could do without 
scruple there as one made a foreigner by action with which I had 
nothing to do, either to give or to withhold consent. 


As has been seen, the Legislature promptly declared that 
they had no power to pass an act of secession. They also 
declared that it was inexpedient to call a convention which 
might be enabled to express the will of the people on such 
amatter. The direction, therefore, of the bishop was never 
issued. But in some churches, in order to avoid excitement, 
in others because the clergyman had assumed to decide poli- 
tical questions for his congregation, or with them, the omis- 
sion was made which had been only contemplated in case 
Maryland should abandon the Union. In consequence the 
bishop published a circular for which he received many 
thanks from persons outside of the diocese. 


A CIRCULAR TO THE CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE. 


REVEREND AND DEAR BROTHER: 

I have learned with extreme regret that in several instances the 
‘Prayer for the President of the United States and all in civil au- 
thority ” has been omitted of late in the performance of divine service 
in this diocese. 

Such omission in every case makes the clergyman liable to present- 
ment for the violation of his ordination vow, by the mutilation of 
the worship of the Church, and I shall hold myself bound to act on 
any evidence of such offence laid before me after the issue of this 
circular. 

I beseech my brethren to remember that current events have 
settled any question that might have been started concerning citizen- 
ship and allegiance ; Maryland is admitted and declared by the Legis- 
lature and Governor of the State to be at this time one of the United 
States of America. As resident in Maryland, the clergy of this 
diocese are bound to the recognition and discharge of all duties 
appertaining to that condition. It is clearly such a duty by the 
express word of God to make supplication and prayer for the Chief 
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Magistrate of the Union, and for all that are in authority, that we 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty ; and 
it is as clearly my duty, by the same directions, to put those whom 
God has committed to my charge in mind, to be subject to princi- 
palities and powers, to obey magistrates, to speak evil of no man, to 
be no brawlers. 

To my deep distress and disgust I have too much reason to fear 
that in at least one instance a minister of Christ may have so far 
forgot himself, his place, and his duty, as actually to commit the 
canonical offence known as “ brawling in church,” while venturing 
to do what an archangel durst not do, and to defend transgression 
of the Word of God. 

We of the clergy have no right to intrude our private views of 
the questions which are so terribly dividing those among whom we 
minister, into the place assigned us that we may speak for God and 
minister in his worship. Still less claim have we to assume to frame 
and fashion the devotions of our brethren by our private notions, 
and to that end mutilate or interpolate the service of the Church. 
In such times as these we are more strictly than ever bound to ad- 
here to the precise letter of prescribed form, and to deserve the 
praise of non-interference with others’ rights by the closest seclusion 
within the limits of our own plain duty. 

It is not merely my advice, dear brother, but it is the solemn in- 
junction and caution of the Word of God, to be reverenced and 
regarded accordingly as you believe it to be his. ‘‘ My Son, fear thou 
the Lord and the King, and meddle not with them that are given to 
change, for their calamity shall rise suddenly ; and who knoweth of 
them both? These things belong to the wise.” 

Your loving friend and brother, 
Winuiam Rouiinson WHITTINGHAM, 


Bishop of Maryland. 
BALTIMORE, May 15, 1861. 


This circular was thought by some to be not consonant 
with his late utterances. We have his own defence. 

A few days after its issue a clergyman from a Northern 
diocese preached in Washington, and was, in a newspaper,’ 
reported to have said in reference to certain secret traitors 
against the Government, that “The treason of Judas is 
white compared with the treason of such men.” ‘The bishop 
at once wrote to the preacher : 
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While I hope that this sheer blasphemy is falsely attributed to 
you, I fear that the tenor of the sermon was such as directly to con- 
travene the tenor of an admonition which I have recently found my- 
self constrained to address to the clergy of my diocese. The pecu- 
liar situation of my diocese makes it of the utmost concernment to 
the Church to keep her pulpit free from the strifes which are dis- 
tracting the community. Of the need of such a course I claim the 
right as I find it to be my duty to act as judge, and I take it hard 
that brethren from portions of the Church in less unhappy circum- 
stances should, on coming among us, instead of setting forward 
quietness, peace, and love, abuse their liberty to blow up the fiames 
of discord already so miserably raging. I enclose a copy of the 
circular to which I have alluded, taking the liberty of drawing your 
attention to one of its paragraphs by underscoring. 

Your friend and brother, 
W. BR. W. 


The reverend preacher answered in kindness, and sent a 
copy of his sermon as he had delivered it. He had not 
used the words attributed to him touching the lesser treason 
of Judas, but yet he avowed the thought expressed, and 
justified it; and he also ventured to criticise the circular 
sent him. The bishop replied : 


TO THE REV. C. S. HENRY, D.D. 


BALTIMORE, June 6, 1861. 
My Dear Doctor: 


My individual judgment of the present war, and of the 
doctrine which is its occasion, accords precisely with that which you 
express. I construe the Constitution as you do. I see the obliga- 
tion of allegiance where you find it. Your definition of loyalty is 
mine to an ‘ota. 

But while we (you and I) thus agree about the crime of treason, 
my difficulty is that two-thirds of the most intelligent of the laity of 
my diocese, and fully one-fifth * of the soundest, most earnest, and 


*The numeral } is copied as read in the MS. It is possible that the bishop 
did not intend to write one-fifth. He had heard from one whose testimony he 
relied on, under ordinary circumstances, that but one clergyman on the Eastern 
Shore was in full accord with him, and on the 30th of the following August, 
after haying spoken of the corrupting influence of ‘‘ subserviency to the South- 
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devoted, and (strangely enough!) most learned, too, of my clergy, 
while they agree perfectly with us about the criminality of treason, 
viz., that it is, as you say, ‘‘as fully condemned by the Gospel as any 
other crime,” dispute and deny utterly our (your and my) determina- 
tion of the crime, and insist that they do true allegiance in contend- 
ing for “State rights” against treasonable attempts and devices for 
their subyersion. Now I think I understand thoroughly their pre- 
judices and the force of circumstances by which they are kept in 
error, and I believe myself able to see clearly through the mist of 
sophistry in which they are lost: but then the whole discussion be- 
tween them and me turns, not on sacred duties or divine prescrip- 
tions, but on human institutions and the origin, history, force, 
meaning, and intent of merely secular and civil compacts and enact- 
ments. These are not themes for the pulpit, nor for episcopal 
pastoral instructions. Yet on the settlement of the preliminary 
question the whole force and value of official application of Gospel 
principle and rule must depend. There is no use in preaching 
loyalty or denouncing treason to those who agree with every word 
of your argument, and with all the cool conviction of a resident of 
Bedlam turn upon you at the close with a crushing “ Bene dimisti: 
te ipsum condemnasti.” 

In such circumstances my duty is to enforce abstinence from dis- 
cussions foreign to the duty and place of worship, and confine my- 
self in my endeavors to uphold Government to the maintenance of 
law in its existing form and bearings. Not without a struggle, I 
have asserted and vindicated my personal liberty as a citizen; but 
while doing so have felt myself doubly bound to circumscribe the 
use of my official influence by the limits of its spiritual character 
and commission. To your observant perspicacity I need not point 
out the entire consistency of both the circulars, on which you have 
done me the honor of remarking, in the observance of this principle. 
Both alike decline the responsibility of determining for my diocesans 
the question of allegiance. 

Each bases its recommendation on an assumed determination by an 
authority claiming the power (to say the least) to settle it for them 
and forme. The rightfulness of that power is neither affirmed nor 
denied. But then observe, the effect of each is to repress innovation 
and secure the least change practicable. 


ern movement,” he wrote: ‘‘Most unhappily the men (and women) so beguiled 
are mostly in the Church, and throughout the diocese are among its leading 
members, both clerical and lay.” 
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When the ‘private and confidential” circular (it was sent as such, 
so headed, to clergymen in parochial charge only, and to no living 
soul besides) of April 23d was issued, the ‘“ secession flag” alone 
flew in Baltimore, and the streets swarmed with an armed mob pro- 
fessing intention to maintain it, with the expectation on all hands 
(well grounded) that on the third day following, the Legislature and 
Governor would unite in ‘“‘act of secession.” Two of the largest 
churches in Baltimore had had no morning prayer (nor, of course, 
the evening prayer) on the preceding Sunday, because the officiating 
ministers dared not use the Prayer for the President; and in two 
other churches of the diocese I was told that prayer for ‘“ the Presi- 
dent of the Confederated States” would be substituted for it so soon 
as the act of secession should have been passed. Silence would 
have left the clergy so disposed to act at their own discretion ; which 
I had then reason to believe, and now know, some of them claimed 
the right to do. 

To hinder them, and render it impossible to foist rebellion into 
the worship of the Church, I claimed to apply the fourteenth canon 
to the ‘“‘special occasion ” of a secession, in case of its occurrence, 
and by prescribing only the omission of the words ‘‘ President of the 
United States,” and afterward ‘‘others” to hinder the insertion 
of any other specification, and leave the prayer to all Joyal worship- 
pers just what it was before, without affording to disloyal authorities 
or majorities a pretext for insisting on its omission or further altera- 
tion. 

The scriptural authorities alleged by me in justification of my 
action, you will perceive, if you take the trouble to examine them, 
bear out just such a procedure as I have been describing—no sub- 
mission to usurped authority, or transfer of allegiance. 

On the day when I did this, before I sent the letter to press, I 
communicated it to some twelve or fifteen of the assembled clergy 
of Baltimore; . . . and privately informed two or three of the 
chief among them that it was not my intention, for myself, in any 
circumstances, to make the omission which I felt myself able to 
concede to others. 

Thus much, to show the consistency of the first circular with the 
second. In view of a contingency, it provided a limitation of what 
would otherwise have been larger departure from law of loyalty. 

The contingency, thank God, did not occur. After a stormy ses- 
sion, which had brought us to the very brink of rebellion in its worst 
shape, the pro-secession Legislature, under the joint force of the 
United States arms and the honest indignation of a majority of the 
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people whom they mis-represented, reluctantly confessed, in a paper 
put forth immediately before their adjournment, the position of the 
State to be (what had for months before been hotly contested or in- 
dignantly denied by very many of my clergy and laity) within the 
Union. 

I seized the opportunity to direct the obligation of my clergy to 
their duty ; and therefore the ‘‘ reasoning” in the opening paragraphs 
of my second circular, to which you object, as what you ‘‘ might not 
think to be rightly or completely put.” 

Surely not, as for you, or for me! But they were argumenta ad 
homines. They availed of an occasion given for applying scriptural 
teaching on grounds incontestable by those who had until then 
claimed to regard it as inapplicable. 

More than that—I was able without any transgression of the 
bounds set to myself, in official duty, to enunciate distinctly (in the 
third sentence of the third paragraph) the very root-form of the de- 
cision of the whole terrible question before the country. Let men 
once recognize that ‘‘as resident” in any State they are citizens of 
the United States, and bound to the recognition and discharge of all 
duties appertaining to that condition, ‘‘and the whole baseless fabric 
of State sovereignty and corresponsive State allegiance crumbles to 
the ground. rd 


To heed the warning of the bishop’s circular, and to con- 
form to the unchanged service of the Church, seems now a 
very slight burden on the conscience of either clergy or laity 
of whatever political sentiments ; but one cannot now readily 
realize the influence of the excitement of the time. Probably 
’ in every parish there was, during the war, some sturdy “ anti- 
Yankee,” generally a female, who, by change of posture, 
indicated dissent from the Prayer for the President of the 
United States; and during the first months of the war there 
were some of the clergy who thought they could not act 
counter to their political convictions, and others determi- 
nately would not. In dealing with his clergy the bishop 
made a difference. To some he wrote long and kind letters, 
reasoning with them; others he presented to the Standing 
Committee—one, at least, for violation of the rubric, and 
others for disregard of the days of public service appointed 
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by him. But of the Standing Committee, all of whom had 
been chosen as bishop’s men, the majority differed from him 
on the subject of loyalty, and ignored the presentations. 

In his letter to the Northern D. D. the bishop said 
that two-thirds of his intelligent laity were “ State-rights ” 
men, and that one-fifth, and these the best of his clergy, 
agreed with them. He overlooked another class who were 
neither State-rights men—if by this was meant secession- 
ists—nor yet unconditional Unionists; men who desired 
nothing but the union of the thirty-four States under the 
Constitution ; who believed that the Federal Government 
could claim support only in so far as it was upheld by the 
Constitution ; who were Southern men in sympathy and 
held the war to be unconstitutional in its origin and in its 
continuance, as had been asserted by the General Assembly. 
Among these were two close and trusted friends of the 
bishop, utter denyers of the right of secession, and yet 
ranked among the disloyal—Judge Chambers and F. W. 
Brune, Esq. To the latter the bishop wrote a letter which 
is characteristic. 

THURSDAY, June 20, 1861. 
My Dear Brune: 

I cannot allow you to remain in the belief that I admit the reci- 
procity of your proposal, last evening, never again to talk on the sub- 
ject then opened. It is all very well for you to make such a resolve 
for your part, for you are under no responsibility on my account. 
But for me, Iam under a fearful accountability to hold up the weak, 
heal the sick, bind up the broken in the flock over which I am set; 
and when I see a loved member of that flock set in the approval 
and support of that which he is daily praying against because it is 
under the explicit condemnation of the Word of God, I dare not, for 
quiet’s sake, leave him undisturbed in his most dangerous delusion. 
There can be no neutrality in a question like that now before the 
country ; whole-hearted loyalty, or “ treasonable sedition and privy 
conspiracy” are the inevitable alternatives. Both as citizens of the 
United States and as members of the Commonwealth of Maryland, 
which by popular vote has just declared itself in support of the 
General Government, we are bound by the express injunction of our 
Divine Master and of His inspired servants to render honor, obedi- 
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ence, and faithful service to the lawfully inaugurated authority of 
the country—an obligation utterly inconsistent with the open decla- 
rations and efforts and secret machinations unhappily so rife in a 
certain portion of this community at the present time. Such pro- 
ceedings partake, according to their degree, of the nature of deadly 
sin, and as such I am bound, in faithfulness to Him whose commis- 
sion I bear, to rebuke them whenever they come in my way, and to 
strive against them to the uttermost. 
Your loving friend, 
W. R. W. 


September 26th was the first of a half dozen or more 
days which were during the war set apart by the Presi- 
dent as days of humiliation or of thanksgiving in times of 
disaster or of success in arms. The Bishop of Maryland 
enforced the appointment as a scriptural obligation, and set 
forth special forms to be used in all churches. In some of 
these forms is found condemnation in plain terms of exist- 
ing rebellion, and reference to God’s blessing on the means 
used to suppress it; but in general the bishop sought to 
prescribe what he supposed could be used by all in his dio- 
cese not open or secret rebels. In the pastoral letter ac- 
companying the form of prayer for September 26th, he 
said : 


Remembering the example and injunction of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles ‘‘with the weak” to ‘‘ become as weak,” I have made little 
change from the form of prayer set forth in December last. The 
state of the nation has changed since then. The relative position 
of this State is ascertained. The duties of residents in Maryland as 
citizens are clear. The authority by which we are now invited to 
approach the throne of grace is that which God has set over us and 
which He bids us recognize as His, or resist only at the awful peril 
of rendering account to Him. . . . In the present circumstances 
of citizens of the United States in Maryland, there can be no reason- 
able doubt in what direction our allegiance is solemnly pledged to 
the Searcher of hearts when we pray to Him to deliver us from sedi- 
tion, privy conspiracy, and rebellion. 

Nevertheless, being painfully sensible how largely even honest and 
pious men, in the pitiable weakness of human judgment, hoodwinked 
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by natural affection, social relations, and surrounding influences, 
may be hindered from the perception of the strongest obligations of 
religious duty; and desiring that in this one common access to the 
throne of grace may be no stumbling-block at which any may have 
occasion to take offence, I have taken care to prescribe no petition 
in which all who believe in the just government of God, and truly 
desire the accomplishment of his righteous will, may not from the 
heart consent without mental protest or reservation. 


The observance of the day was anything but general 
throughout the diocese. Many clergy and laity thought 
that the form, however carefully worded so as not to offend 
the weak, received its sense from the pastoral and from the 
recommendation of the President. Simple submission to 
the just government of God was not intended, nor the ask- 
ing of the accomplishment of his righteous will. What 
the President had asked for was that “the united prayer of 
the nation might ascend and bring down” a special blessing, 
namely, ‘that our arms may be blessed and made effectual 
for re-establishment of law.’ Many continued daily to 
use the prayers first set forth by the bishop, asking that 
God would “take the cause into his own hands and judge 
between those who were engaged in miserable strife,” but 
they would do no more. At a later period the bishop, 
recommending the devout observance of a special day of 
thanksgiving, quoted the words of the canon which author- 
ized him to compose forms for extraordinary occasions and 
transmit them to the clergy, “ whose duty it shall be to use 
such form.” But men whose consciences were at rest under 
the neglect of daily prayers and of weekly communions and 
of prescribed offices for saints’ days, did not feel the con- 
straining obligation of the canon thus presented to their 
notice. On the next occasion, with more of urgency, the 
bishop asserted that compliance with the request of the 
civil authority 


is most distinctly and explicitly enjoined on us in the Word of 
God, and it is with equal distinctness required of his ministers as 
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a duty of their office to cause it to be rendered. We owe it in ac- 
countability to our Master, from whom we bear commission ; and 
we owe it in discharge of trust to our brethren of the laity, the least 
of whom, if it were but one in a congregation, has the right, before 
God and man, to demand it of us. 


Besides the obligation thus insisted on, the bishop con- 
ceived that the incorporation of congregations by the State, 
and the authority given to ministers of religion “to cele- 
brate the marriage rite,” gives to the State the right to 
exact of minister and congregation an expression of loyalty, 
such as taking part in the services appointed by the bishop 
certainly was. 

A clergyman who found no difficulty in thanking God for 
victories over the Southern Confederacy, but lived in a com- 
munity having a different estimate of right and wrong, de- 
sired to avoid wounding “a strong dissentient element,” and 
sought to escape a thanksgiving which could not be a con- 
gregational act. He laid before his bishop a statement of 
his difficulties, and asked: ‘Can we not render true allegi- 
ance to our Government and rightful submission to our 
rulers without disturbing the peace of the Church in giving 
any occasion tending to excite the passions of those who 
may differ from us politically? I hope we may.” The 
answer of the bishop wholly removed the scruples of the 
clergyman. Returning thanks for the favor done him, he 
expressed a wish that “the unanswerable argumentation ” 
could be known and read of all. Accordingly the two letters 
were published in the newspapers. Answers that were 
sent to the bishop he kindly kept to himself; for never was 
he moved to wish harm to those who, by their opposition, 
gave him pain. In the “argumentation” of the bishop is 
found this passage: 


Besides [the Divine rule], as rector of a parish you are the head 
of a civil corporation from which the Government has the right to 
expect and exact some corporate symbol and expression of its loyalty, 
in a way not inconsistent with its true ends, aims, and rights. The 
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ends, aims, and rights of a parish in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
are observed in any canonical action of its rector. "Whenever, there- 
fore, it is canonically in your power, the Government has the right 
to expect and exact from you the public expression of the loyalty of 
your corporation to the Government * which gives and maintains its 
existence and rights as a corporation. 


The conviction here expressed enabled the bishop to ap- 
prove and by his given sanction to promote an act which was 
very offensive to a number of his clergy. 

In February, 1862, a bill was introduced into the House 
of Delegates, the object of which was to exact of certain 
classes of citizens, and, among them, of every preacher and 
minister of the Gospel, ‘exercising his functions as such,” 
an oath of allegiance binding him to support the Constitu- 
tion and laws of Maryland, to abstain from giving support 
or countenance to any plan of separating the State from the 
Union, and also “to the best of his ability to resist every 
attempt, by whomsoever made, to effect any such object ;” or 
failing thus to testify his loyalty within a set time, under 
pain and penalty “he shall cease and desist,” the bill de- 
clared, ‘from holding his office.” The claim, in the name 
of the State, to the power to forbid a minister of God the 
right to exercise his functions as such, was enough to make 
one anxious: some of the clergy of the diocese conceived 
that they had an additional grievance. The author of the 
bill asserted that the clause concerning ministers of the Gos- 
pel had been framed in conformity with the advice of the 
Bishop of Maryland. Having learned from the bishop that 
this assertion was correct, in so far as that, ‘after deliberate 
consideration and conviction, he did advise the insertion of a 
clause relating to the clergy in the Allegiance Bill,” some 
of the clergy, feeling that they were without the guidance of 
their head, and needing the support of joint action, met, 
and determined that they would risk the consequences of 


* No parish is incorporated by or has received any other right or favor from 
the Federal Government. 
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resisting what they deemed an usurpation of the State 
over the Church. They also ventured on a remonstrance 
with their father in God, and unfortunately as what he 
called a “presbytery.” They brought upon themselves a 
castigation such as the bishop in his indignation was so well 
able to inflict. He threw back on his correspondents the 
suggestion of mingling in politics. ‘You, so far as I know, 
are the very first persons in Maryland who have combined 
in your character as its [the Church’s] members and offi- 
cers to exert an influence in the strife.” 

He justified the proposed bill, and his share in framing 
it, with abundant authority of Cosin and Andrewes. But 
he failed to change the convictions of men who thought they 
could see that the Church in America is peculiarly free 
from all relation to the State. Her members are all citi- 
zens, and as such only to be dealt with. What the State 
gives she can take away ; but she cannot, because of errone- 
ous political sentiments, forbid the exercise of God-given 
functions. 

The Legislature adjourned without acting on the Allegi- 
ance Dill, and it was forgotten in the multitude of causes 
for distress; but had it become a law, there would have 
been excited against the bishop a feeling which, probably, 
nothing could have allayed. 

In May, 1862, the bishop met his Convention after the 
lapse of two years. In the beginning of his address he 
said : 

Under the first head which the law of the Church assigns for 
treatment in the address of a bishop to his Convention—the affairs 
of the diocese since the last Convention—I should have much to 
say were my unaided private sense of duty to dictate my course. 

But I defer to the judgment of respected brethren of both orders 
when I waive all discussion of the reasons why so long an interval 
has elapsed since last we were assembled, and forego—together with 
the exercise of my official privilege of discoursing to my brethren of 
the clergy in the delivery of a charge touching their duty and mine 
in our present trials—the gratification of my own earnest longings 
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to set before the people of my diocese views which seem to me of 
great concernment in relation to our common obligations as Christian 
men in the conjunctures which have been and still are so seriously 
pressing on us. 


The restraint which the bishop placed upon himself, 
leaders in Convention felt to be needed in the House. The 
general desire was to get away as soon as possible. An 
effort was made to confine the session to one day, but this 
was impossible. 

The business was confined chiefly to matters of routine, 
and the election of a Standing Committee and of delegates 
to General Convention ; but these sufficed to bring out pain- 
fully an exhibit of the change that had come over the Con- 
vention since its last session—the absence of that marked 
sympathy which had existed in former years between their 
head and the majority. The bishop was an admirable pre- 
siding officer. His ready perception and his prompt judg- 
ment prevented the entanglement that is often the result 
of warmth of feeling in Conventions. The fairness of his 
rulings could only be doubted by one under excitement ; or, 
if this must be modified, it is by saying that in cases in 
which he was specially interested he was sometimes unfair 
by indulging his opponents. In the chair he was but a 
chairman, never the bishop, or presenting his opinion as 
such, until the close of a debate, in accordance with the 
Diocesan Constitution. But in the Convention of 1862 his 
indignation overcame him, and, knowing what was implied 
by the presenting a ticket in opposition to the old Standing 
Committee, he rose hastily, and with sharp sarcasm intro- 
duced to the House the nominator, “ who was so young a 
member that it was impossible that he could be known by 
any one of those whom he assumed to direct.” Immediately 
an old friend of the bishop, as an old member of Conven- 
tion, renominated the same ticket, on which was placed the 
name of no one who could not be trusted as a Southerner, 
with the exception of that of the venerated Dr. Wyatt, who 
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had been president of this committee during a lifetime. 
The bishop’s sense of duty constrained him to attempt to 
enforce, by ecclesiastical penalties, obedience to the call of 
the civil Government for religious services; but this he 
could not do under ordinary circumstances without the con- 
currence of the Standing Committee, and therefore the 
constitution of this committee was a matter of importance to 
“the recusants,” who were the majority. 

The election of this safe committee was resented by the 
bishop as a wrong. But greater indignation on his part was 
excited by the rejection of Dr. Evans, who had been renomi- 
nated for the office he had filled with such credit to his 
diocese—that of deputy to General Convention. “This 
insult,” as the bishop deemed it, “to the most worthy per- 
son in the diocese,” was deeply felt, and caused the separa- 
tion of “very friends.” 

The learned Doctor deserved all the confidence and ven- 
eration which his loving episcopal friend claimed for him, 
and there could have been few in the diocese who did not 
accord to him high respect; but in the matter of North and 
South he had spoken words which disqualified him as the 
representative of the majority in the diocese. 

Alas, that this question of North and South was ever 
forced upon it; it absorbed all others for a time, and changed 
the tone of the diocese. 

The General Convention of 1862 met under circumstances 
that made it hardly possible that its attention could be con- 
fined to those matters that in times of peace—as all would 
grant—alone pertain to it. Despite the cooler wisdom of 
some, who could not perceive that danger to the State gave 
new powers to those legislating for the Church, the patriotic 
zeal of members in the House of Deputies could not be re- 
strained, and the less because in the House of Bishops a 
ruling majority was determined to give the support of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church to the Federal Government, 
which looked for it and gratefully acknowledged it. The 
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spirit that ruled the House of Bishops was fully manifested 
in the pastoral letter. 

In accordance with the usual custom of the House,* the 
writing of this letter was the duty of the Bishop of Ver- 
mont, who was the presiding officer, the senior bishop, 
Bishop Brownell, being absent through infirmities of age. 
But Bishop Hopkins, yielding to no man in loyalty as a 
citizen and in attachment to the Federal Union of the 
States, believed that his duty as a citizen was one thing and 
his duty as a bishop another. He held that as citizens we 
are bound by the plain precepts of the inspired apostles to 
bear true allegiance to the powers that be—the earthly 
government under which Providence has placed us, and 
that the Church in her various instructions has borne the 
most positive testimony to the duty of Christian loyalty ; 
but that beyond this they who speak in the name of the 
Church have no right to go by expressing any judgment on 
the measures of civil government. He held that under the 
American Constitution the Church and the State are sep- 
arate: their respective functions are distinct. Each has its 
own allotted orbit, and he could not comprehend how any 
reflecting and intelligent man in our communion should de- 
sire that these orbits, in the present condition of mankind, 
should come together. 

A letter written in accordance with these convictions, how- 
ever worthy of acceptance in other respects, could not be 
consonant with the tone of those in whose name it was to be 
addressed to the Church. Through the aid of the Bishop 
of Maryland it was set aside, and another, prepared by the 
Bishop of Ohio, was adopted. So often differing and on so 
many points, Bishop Whittingham and Bishop Mcllvaine 
agreed in their views of loyalty and in their sense of the 
need of expression of loyalty by the Church. 

The letter read and signed by the Bishop of Ohio as 


* No rule governed the House. 
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Presiding Bishop pro tempore is an able one, judging it 
from his point of view. 

“¢ As official expositors of the Word of God,” the bishops, 
in this their address to the Church, not only clearly set forth 
the sin of rebellion, but as clearly decide upon the Constitu- 
tion of the American Government, and declare those who 
violate this decision to be guilty of sin against God. 

The letter was read with unusual circumstance and solem- 
nity. But with one signal mark of disapprobation. The 
chair of the Presiding Bishop was vacant, in accordance 
with previous notice that he could not sanction by his 
presence the act of his brethren. Nor did Dr. Hopkins 
thus only show his dissent. He read in the House of Bishops 
a formal protest against what, in his judgment, was a viola- 
tion of a fundamental principle in our ecclesiastical position. 
This protest he also gave to the public; and it is the 
authority for the opinions here attributed to him. 

The pastoral was received in Maryland with varying de- 
grees of respect. By some rectors it was read as with full 
assent. By others it was read in part, or wholly ignored. 
In one parish, at least, it was given to the congregation in 
full, but with the comment: “ When our fathers in the 
Church speak to us on matters pertinent to their office, it is 
our bounden duty to receive their teaching with deference ; 
but when they take upon themselves to define the govern- 
ment to which we are responsible as to God, who has bid 
us submit to rulers, then they have as little claim upon 
your attention as though they should come as a body to set- 
tle the disputed boundaries of your farms.” 

On the last day of the session of the General Convention, 
Judge Chambers, who with Mr. Carlyle, as lay deputies, 
represented Maryland, offered a protest against the action 
of the House in adopting certain resolutions touching the 
rebellion. He argued that the question was secular, and as 
such excluded from the consideration of representatives of 
a spiritual body, the Church. By a vote of the House his 

VoL. II.—3 
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paper was not received. The opinions maintained by Bishop 
Hopkins in the upper, and by Judge Chambers in the lower 
House, were precisely those held by the great majority of 
the Diocese of Maryland. There were all shades of political 
opinion among the members of the diocese, but the greater 
number, however differing, asserted that their differences, 
being political, should be kept out of the Church, which 
has—as they thought—no power to settle them, and out of 
the parish churches, that the parishioners might with one 
accord at least worship. There was quietude and a meas- 
ure of harmony only in those parishes where the services 
of the Prayer-book were alone given, and all that could be 
interpreted as political was excluded. 

As has been seen, the bishop earnestly forbade political 
discussions; but his conscience gave such an interpretation 
to his own rule, which bade him promote peace among all 
men, that all who did not desire the subjection of the South 
knew themselves to be condemned as sinners by their bishop, 
as rebels or fautors of rebellion, and they learned to do with- 
out the affection which they had cherished, and some of 
them barred their hearts against him forever. They could 
not have done this had they borne in mind that his convic- 
tions had been reached in the fear of God—had they but 
known that when he was forced to condemn, it was with the 
pain felt by fathers when they chasten their own flesh and 
blood. 

A country clergyman had written to him that he would 
not offer—and if offered, of the members of his congregation 
who differed in judgment touching the course of the South- 
ern States, there was not one who would join in—prayers 
asking God’s blessing on arms used against the South. 

The bishop answered : 


I feel deeply the kindness that breathes in every line of your long 
letter, and yet feel the whole as one of the many pangs to which I 
am now daily subjected in the conflict of duty and affection. Your 
past experience has taught you how little fain I am to shape others’ 
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opinions by my own, or prescribe my own convictions as a rule for 
others’ conduct. But there are limits beyond which such a dispo- 
sition becomes a snare, and its indulgence a wrong-doing. 
I freely own to you that I do regard you as among the honest aa 
pious men whom natural affections, social relations, and surrounding 
influences have so hoodwinked as to make them unable to see rela- 
tions and duties, common to us all, in the clear light which they 
present themselves to me. Do I love you the less? God knows. I 
think you do. . . . As tothe charge against me [not made by 
his correspondent] that I seek to exert the influence of my office in 
favor of a party, I care not for it, for it is simply false. But if any 
make it a charge against me that I will ‘‘let no man despise” me, 
but “ put” all committed to my guidance ‘‘in mind to be subject to 
principalities and powers,” even those to whom God in his provi- 
dence has committed government, whether ordinary or extraordi- 
nary, whether constitutional or military, then I say I am not careful 
to answer in this matter. So God help me, I can do no otherwise. 
Your loving but much sorrowing friend and “‘ father.” 


Another instance must be given showing the faithfulness 
and tenderness of the man whom many thought to be 
hard. 

A personal friend of the bishop had voted against Dr. 
Evans in the Convention of 1862. When the bishop was 
visited the next day by this gainsayer, a sense of faithful- 
ness to the friend dearer than himself, “ whom the majority 
had endeavored to disgrace,” led him to speak in such terms 
that the visiting clergyman ended the interview by kneeling 
and saying, “ It isneedless to hear or say more. Give me, sir, 
your blessing, and let us part.” Three years and more passed. 
The bishop, utterly broken down by long suffering, had 
gone to Orange, it was said, to die. Then his wronged 
friend went to him. After the first greetings in surprise, 
the bishop said: “Iam here because I wish to be buried 
beside my mother, and I preferred coming to being brought, 
but I fear Iam turning back to life.” The answer was: 
“JT heard that you thought you were near the time of your 
release, and therefore I have come to you.” 

The bishop—his pale face flushing—started from his 
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couch, and exclaimed: “There was no need for you coming 
here. J have always known you love me, and I have never 
for a moment ceased to love you.” 

Duty enabled Bishop Whittingham to do anything, how- 
ever painful to himself. Unfortunately vehemence in the 
discharge of duty sometimes blinded one to the perception 
of his motive, or roused more determined opposition. 

To the many hindrances to visiting country parishes con- 
sequent upon the war, there was added the increasing in- 
ability of the bishop to travel. Early in 1862 he received 
a serious bodily injury. Slipping on an ice-covered high 
stairway, he fell headlong. By violent effort he avoided the 
striking his head upon a brick pavement, but in so doing he 
so wrenched his back that he was more or less crippled ever 
afterward. There were, therefore, few visitations during 
the war. 

Year by year the bishop met the representatives of his 
diocese. By his own confession he placed a restraint on 
himself and said nothing of what was always resting on him 
as a heavy burden. By the Convention nothing was done 
but what routine made necessary. Former party lines were 
lost sight of, and elections were made without opposition. 
If there was felt the lack of the sympathetic response to the 
enthusiasm of their leader which marked the days before 
the war, there was no lack of courteous bearing, until an 
unhappy outbreak of opposition which occurred at the an- 
nual meeting in 1865. 

The resources of the secessionists were almost exhausted, 
and that was near at hand which was determined when the 
North became a unit; and then happened that which, under 
the circumstances, was the heaviest blow that could have 
fallen on the broken South. On. Good Friday night, 1865, 
President Lincoln was murdered. His successor, Mr. John- 
son, after quietude was somewhat restored, appointed a day 
of fasting and humiliation for the nation deprived of its 
head by foul murder. Unadvisedly he designated as this day 
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the feast of the Ascension. Whereupon the Bishop of 
Maryland wrote to him pointing out the fact that very many 
Christians could not in conscience make a feast of the Church 
give way to a President-appointed fast. He also prayed for 
the postponement of a single day in I abel of a special 
difficulty of his own. 


During the whole struggle, said he, against the wicked rebellion 
now so near its final suppression, I have steadfastly enforced on the 
clergy and laity of my diocese, against much and strenuous opposi- 
tion, the duty of observing with strictly appropriate services the days 
recommended for such observance, whether of humiliation or of 
thanksgiving, by the National Government. It would be most morti- 
fying to me to find myself, at the very end of the great struggle, 
thrown into association with those who have been hitherto opposing 
and resisting the observance of such days. 


The President granted the request for a change of day 
and postponed the appointed fast to June 1st, which was 
that year the second day of the Maryland Diocesan Conven- 
tion. 

The bishop then gave notice by a circular that, because of 
this concurrence of the national fast, he would on the meet- 
ing of the Convention move an adjournment to September 
27th. The result was that many members stayed away. 
But on the call of the roll a quorum answered to their names, 
and the Convention was constituted. The bishop then 
proposed a preamble setting forth the cause, and a resolu- 
tion for adjournment. To his indignant surprise the motion 
was rejected. The majority of those present would make 
no distinction between this and other national days for which 
forms had been appointed, and which during four years they 
had refused to observe. Had they known the terms of their 
bishop’s letter to the President, they would have been even 
more determined in their recusancy. 

On the rejection of his proposal the bishop vacated the 
chair, announcing his intention of being absent from the 
remainder of the convention, and notifying the members 
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present that they must proceed to the election of their own 
president. ; ; 

His departure was followed by a scene of confusion ; but, 
despite the refusal of one member * to recognize the organi- 
zation of the Convention, order was re-established under the 
president who had been chosen; and then, better counsels 
prevailing, nothing was done save to adjourn to the 138th, 
not the 27th of September. 

This resistance to the express wishes of the bishop could 
not but be regretted ; among other reasons, because it gave 
a pretext for the assertion that churchmen in Maryland re- 
fused to show an abhorrence of murder, but chiefly because 
it added a fresh grief and one wholly unlooked for to the 
many borne by the bishop. It was, however, the outcome 
of a long war of resistance. 

When the Convention met in September no allusion was 
made to the circumstances attending the adjournment. The 
bishop made no complaint of any kind; but the iron had 
entered into his soul, and his address shows that he felt 
that the bond betwixt himself and his people had been 
loosened. He intimates a desire to lay down responsibilities, 
and calmly points out the duties of others, which are not 
his, because he has done all he could. Very different was 
the tone of earlier pleadings, when he asked for help. 


* As an instance of the curious phases of political excitement in Maryland it 
may be noted that this clerical gentleman, who in the heat of loyalty lectured 
his brethren for the rebellious tendencies that led them to insult the man whom 
they called Father, in God, during the wild State-patriotism of April, 1861, 
helped to organize a company armed to ‘‘drive back the Northern invaders ;” 
and being elected captain, accepted the command, although, if the newspapers 
of the day are to be believed—‘‘ with the qualification that while his enlarged 
military knowledge will be freely given to the cause in which the corps is en- 
listed, he will decline to bear with him into action any weapon whatever,”— 
Ht nos mutamur | 


LETTERS. 


TO THE REY. DR. KERFOOT. 


CONCERNING HIS LETTER TO THE GOVERNOR OF MARYLAND, ETC. 


BALTIMORE, January 25, 1861. 
DEAR KERFOOT: 

Your very kind letter was doubly welcome, not only as giving me 
your invaluable support, but also because the first fruits of the step 
you so cordially approve had been severe censure from some of my 
dearest personal friends—unhappily linked in with the party whose 
leaders are desperately striving to cover up their own ruin in that of 
the country—and coarse abuse in the public prints, 7.¢., in at least 
one of them. 

I have not for an instant repented of my course, but would do the 
same again, did the call occur. I regarded the official transmission 
to me of the Governor’s address as a providential indication, through 
the lawful channel, of duty as a citizen; and endeavored so to do 
that duty as not to mix up with it my higher official trusts and re- 
sponsibilities. I neither preached nor taught, but testified in my 
place when called upon according to my opportunity. 

I greatly fear that we are not past the danger which our chief 
magistrate has so manfully set himself to stave off. A Marlborough 
gazette, just received, contains a call for a meeting on next Tuesday 
to elect delegates to a convention of the People, ‘‘ recommended” 
(by some self-appointed committee of secret conspirators) to be 
held on February 14th, “to consider measures for the reconstruction 
of the Union.” That phrase reveals the object—secession. The call 
is treason to the State, in incipient rebellion taking out of the hands 
that hold it the exercise of sovereignty entrusted by the Constitution. 
Secret conspirators call a packed assembly, which will usurp the 
name of a people that will not be represented by it, and we shall be 
hurried down the precipice over which at least two of the Southern 
States have been carried by the reckless wickedness of organized 
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and boisterous minorities. For myself I am agonized with appre- 
hension as to the bearing of events upon my work and station. O, 
may our Great Master vouchsafe us His direction and support! — 
We are well here, and, so far as I know, quiet—like that before an 
. August thunderstorm—pervades the Church and its work in the 
vicinity. 
Your grateful and loving friend, Wie ea 


TO BISHOP WHITTINGHAM FROM THE BISHOP OF MAINE. 


THANKS FOR HIS LOYALTY. 


GARDINER, August 27, 1861. 
Rr. Rey. anp Dr. Bro.: 


I have received your pastoral letter: and small as may be the value 
of any testimony of mine, yet I wish to express to you my thanks for 
the Christian fidelity with which you have been enabled to meet the 
duty of these awful days. That which has been so easy to us who 
live amongst an almost united people, you have done with more 
courage and openness in the midst of strife and anger. We all owe 
you a debt which I trust that in coming times the people of Mary- 
land will pay: when these disorders shall be remembered with calm 
sorrow, and our united nation shall know its true champions and 
benefactors. 

In the meantime, I unite my prayers with yours, that peace, union 
and truth may return; and that we may all be humbled in spirit, that 
so, in God’s good time we may be exalted. Be assured of my deep 
respect and sympathy under the trial of feeling which must, in your 
circumstances, be unavoidable, and believe me always with sincere 
affection, Your friend and brother, 

GEORGE BURGESS. 

Rr. Rev. Dr. Wurrrincuam, Bishop of Maryland. 


TO THE REV. DR. KERFOOT. 


HIS PASTORAL—POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 


BALTIMORE, September 18, 1861. 
My pear Kerroor: 


On every occasion when I have really needed the strength, which 
after the grace from above is best afforded by the honest, hearty 
approval of a friend whom one entirely trusts and loves, I have 
had it promptly and most lovingly given from your true heart 
and hand. 

I feel now almost as if I must regard you as filling the niche in 
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my heart vacated a year ago, when he whom a third of a century of 
unbroken love had taught me to know and lean upon as my ‘next 
friend,” was taken from me. 

I expected trials when the occasion came which compelled me to 
take the ground of my late pastoral, and I have not been disap- 
pointed ; although I fear I have as yet had only the mere antepast. 
But even here and now such letters as yours are an ample compen- 
sation for all of an opposite character. Some of my brethren in 
office, too, Bishops Upfold, Williams, and Burgess, have been good 
enough to write to me very kindly. A few such approvals outweigh 
any number of censures, of which I perfectly understand the springs 
and moving causes. 

Unhappily, almost every day is adding to the springs of bitterness 
in this faction-rent city and State. 

To-day, too, oil is poured upon the raging flames by the arrest, 
just announced, of our poor friend-—— ——. I wish I did not think 
the arrest just and wise. Alas! alas! when good men like these can 
be seduced into measures and plans which make their imprison- 
ment a precaution needful for the public safety ! 

With heartiest love, yours, as ever, 
W. R. W. 


TO THE SAME. 


BALTIMORE, October 21, 1861. 
[After having told how ‘‘ Man after man of the uninfected portion 
of her clergy is leaving the poor diocese ;” and of the ‘‘ marvellous 
delusion of the people here.” 
Never before have I felt so prospectless, aimless, hopeless, in 
my work as now. Thank God, it is most true, though Milton 


wrote it; 
They also serve who wait / 


TO THE RT. REV. GEORGE UPFOLD, D.D. 


HIS PASTORAL AND HIS COURSE OF ACTION DURING THE FIRST MONTHS 
: OF THE WAR. 


BALTIMORE, September 5, 1861. 
My prEaR BIsHor : 

Your kind expression of satisfaction with my recently issued pas- 
toral is very gratifying to me and claims my hearty thanks. In 
troubling you with it, I had no ridiculous dream of its being of any 
use to you, but aimed only to forestal the misrepresentations of the 
document which I had but too much reason for anticipating. 
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My own peculiar situation made it necessary that I should do one 
of four things on the appearance of the President’s proclamation : 

1. Forego all notice of it; and keeping silence, leave my diocese 
free, and by such silence, tacitly licensed, to disregard it ; in which 
case probably not one-fifth of the congregations in Maryland would 
have taken any notice of it. This, if I had done, I should have 
been self-condemned as disloyal, recreant to my own duty, and par- 
ticipant in the disloyalty and disregard of duty of others. 

2. Recommend the observance of the day, and issue for it such a 
service as the proclamation called for, and my own judgment and 

_ sense of personal duty prompted ; that is, a form not only of humil- 
jation and supplication for averted judgments, but also of petition 
for Divine blessing on the efforts of the nation to maintain its goy- 
ernment, restore its own integrity, and suppress and punish “ sedi- 
tion, privy conspiracy, and rebellion.” 

This, if I had done, I should have satisfied my own judgment of 
the abstract fit and right in the premises, and gratified my own 
feelings. 

But I should have raised throughout my diocese an instant storm 
of opposition to my recommendation, my service, and the obsery- 
ance of the day; and sowed seeds of lasting discord in probably 
every congregation in the diocese. 

38. Recommend the observance, and issue for it some such service 
as I have prepared, without notice or explanation of the discrepance 
between the service provided and the call of the civil authority. 

By this, I should have no doubt gratified an unhappily too large 
proportion both of my clergy and of the laity ; but it would have 
been at the cost of my own conscience, Ist, as failing in my own 
duty to the government; and still more, 2d, as leaving my pro- 
cedure open to the interpretation sure to be put upon it, of conniy- 
ance with those to whom such a service would be perceived to be 
specially adapted, whether so avowed to be or not. 

4, The remaining course was that I have adopted : to regard myself, 
in preparing the service, as the mouth-piece of my people, as a 
whole, in the expression of devotion in which none could plead 
conscientious hindrance of participation ; to invite them all to join, 
on common ground, in common appeal to the Just Judge of all, and 
to clear my own conscience by explaining in kindly frankness the 
ground of my procedure. 

I think it must be willing misconception, or perverse ingenuity, 
that could put any other construction upon my pastoral than that I 
claim for it, as an explanatory statement of the reasons for my not 
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coming up to the requisitions of the President, in accordance with 
the dictates of my private personal judgment. 

Yet, on the one hand it is sneered at, as a pitiful piece of truck- 
ling subserviency to the secessionist proclivities of my aristocratic 
diocesans ; or, on the other, it is fiercely assailed as a “ political 
pamphlet, wickedly prostituting religion to the service of Abraham 
Lincoln and his hypocritical crew of Yankee oppressors.” 

Of this I have no thought of complaining. I fully expected it, 
and have brought it on myself with my eyes open. I am only de- 
sirous to explain to those, like you, whose opinion I value and re- 
spect, why the document says so much as it does, and yet goes no 
further. 

It is an endeavor to fulfil, in the least offensive or obtrusive way, 
St. Paul’s injnnction to the bishop, to “let no man despise” him, 
but “ put” his people “in mind to be subject to principalities and 
powers, to obey magistrates,” but without attempt at offering in- 
structions which would be at once rejected and made ground of de- 
nunciation ; and, while doing this, to take away from them all excuse 
for exhibiting themselves to God and man as a divided household, 
by affording such a form for the observance of the recommended 
solemnity, and such reasons for joining in it, as all could accept, on 
common grounds, without tergiversation or offence of conscience on 
the part of any. 

Visitation for these months past, and I very much fear for these 
some months yet to come, is quite out of the question in nine parts 
out of ten of my seething, foaming, hissing cauldron of a diocese. 

Very gratefully and lovingly your friend, 
W. RB. W. 


TO THE REV. DR. SMALLWOOD. 


EXPLANATION OF HIS COURSE OF ACTION AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
WAR. 


BALTIMORE, March 22, 1862. 
Rey. anp Dear Broruer: 

My heartiest thanks are due for your very kind and cheering 
letter. Such expressions of approval are not unneeded, for, although 
the critical hour of Maryland, thank God, has long since passed by, 
yet we are far from having arrived at the end of our trying dissen- 
sions. On the contrary, feelings which for a time seemed to have 
somewhat lessened in bitterness, have of late been revived, and in 
some cases intensified, both by the necessary action of the loyal 
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State authorities (although that has been even surprisingly moderate 
and wise), and by the extraordinary run of successes on the part of 
the Federal Government, and consequent disappointment of the 
hopes and confusing confutation of the prophecies of the (few) 
avowed secessionists, and (very many) ‘‘ sympathizers” with ‘‘ the 
South.” 

The measure for which you now applaud me, was not so general 
as most of the papers out of Maryland (and some here, intentionally) 
misrepresented it to be. 

Tt has, from the beginning of our troubles, been no small increase 
of my difficulties, that the situation of the greater proportion of my 
diocese, in view of the questions of State rights and secession, is 
entirely different from that of the ‘‘ District.” 

With very many in the State it has been a real question, honestly 
entertained, in what direction their allegiance, to which they are 
bound by Divine prescription, truly lay. : 

Such meet me with the grounded objection to chartism in the 
premises, that it is no religious question, but one of State matters, 
which I have neither right nor competence to solve for them. This 
kept me absolutely inactive, except as, step by step, the State posi- 
tion became determinately settled. At the outset I viewed in the 
Governor the depositary of the State sovereignty (whatever that may 
be) in all respects not otherwise determined by written constitution 
or statute. Then I limited myself to action as a citizen, for the 
purpose of strengthening him by my testimony, that his loyal course 
did really represent the mind of a majority of the people of Mary- 
land. 

This course once taken, I felt at liberty and under obligation, 
officially to regard and support him as the representative of the 
majority of the people of Maryland (on State rights views), and as 
the exponent of the will of the majority of the citizens of the United 
States in Maryland, in adhering to the Federal Government on any 
view consistent with the Declaration of Independence and Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

The election of the new Legislature settled the position of the 
State, and made my course thenceforth clear. 

But still the minority doggedly insist, that they are not the mi- 
nority ; that the present Governor and Legislature do not truly con- 
stitute the State authority ; that we are in condition of military sub- 
jection. They insist, too, that this is a civil question, not for me to 
decide upon by official action. 

In any necessary action, of obedience to legitimate requisitions of 
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the authorities, whether of the State, or of the Federal Government, 
to which, in accordance with my personal convictions, the citizens of 
the State have declared themselves to be duly subject as citizens— 
I should have no hesitation, about my duty; and accordingly, in 
August last, promptly fulfilled it, in relation to the day of fasting 
and humiliation recommended by the President, and recently have 
had some very trying discussions with regard to a proposed oath of 
allegiance ; which, happily, it has not been deemed needful to re- 
quire. 

But when I haye a discretion, I feel bound, for peace’ sake, to 
humor what I consider as the unreasonable perversity of my brethren 
(unhappily, not, by any means, of the laity only), and do nothing to 
which they can object as deciding for them questions not belonging 
to my office as a minister of Christ. 

I have not, therefore, as represented, ‘‘transmitted to all the 
clergymen in my charge” the Form of Thanksgiving lately issued. 

But in the case of the District of Columbia there can be no such 
plea of doubtful or divided allegiance made in bar of my official 
action. There the Federal Government is the one ‘‘ power,” under 
God, to which he bids my diocesans there resident be dutifully 
subject. 

I had no scruple, therefore, about issuing the special form in ques- 
tion, when my official action to that effect had been formally asked. 

I waited to be asked, even there; because I knew the strange and 
totally inexpressible disloyalty of very many members of the Church 
there; and knew how much offence was likely to be taken, as ac- 
cordingly has been the case. 

But it was a clear duty, and, let what will come of it, I cannot 
regret its performance. Such a deliverance from siege and blockade 
as the City of Washington and ‘‘ District” have experienced, is no 
ordinary call for solemn public thanksgiving; and that, rendered 
honestly and truthfully under the circumstances, must be with ac- 
knowledgment of the victories by which the deliverance was brought 
about. 

Whole congregations rebel against it, but that does not move me— 
they sin in doing so; and for what I have done there was a cause. 

In the meanwhile, my dear brother, it is no small support to me, 
in bearing up against the strife of tongues (for here in Baltimore 
and elsewhere in Maryland, those who think with the offended in 
the District take their part as greviously injured by a spiritual op- 
pression), to receive such kind, cordial testimony of approval as that 
with which you have favored me, 
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May our Blessed Master only vouchsafe me the grace I need to be 
in any way worthy of the confidence you are pleased so handsomely 
to express ! 

Faithfully, affectionately, and gratefully your friend and brother, 

W. R. W. 


TO THE REV. DR. KERFOOT. 


A MINISTER DRAWN TO THE CHURCH BY THE ECCLESIASTICAL PRIN- 
CIPLE SHOWN IN CONVENTION CONTESTS. 


BALTIMORE, January 29, 1863. 
Dear KERFroot : 


I have had the gratification for the last three months to 
assist in his struggles out of heresy and schism a very ingenuous 
and intelligent man, of apparently true and deeply devout religious 
character . . . none other than the Unitarian pastor who has just 
resigned his position to become a candidate for holy orders. He 
ascribes his first serious intention to seek orders in the Church to 
the effect produced on him by our last diocesan Convention in its 
conflict with the elements of disorder, and exhibition of the 
supremacy in all its members of ecclesiastical principle and rule. 

By the by, a pleasant exhibition of that same thing is the fact 
that Callaway, the only member of the Convention who was treated 
with asperity, has been on the best terms with me for this long 
time past, and left me only a few minutes ago after a very cordial 
and even confidential consultation as to his course involving church- 
manship, and (I suspect) loyalty too. It is certainly much to his 
credit as a Christian and as a clergyman that he is willing so to 
ACs ahh Lie Your loving W. RB. W. 


TO DR. GEORGE SHATTUCK, BOSTON. 
REJOICES IN RELEASE FROM SLAVERY. 


BALTIMORE, August 14, 1863. 
DEAR SHATTUCK : 


Your note of July 27th was a great surprise to me, for I had been 
watching, as I thought, diligently all sources of information about 
travel from the South, and felt quite sure that you must be still at 
New Orleans. . . . I am delighted with your testimony as to 
the result of your observations in your late trip, convincing you that 
if rightly borne the abolition of slavery will be worth all the suffer- 
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ing. It is my own deepest conviction, and I cannot sufficiently 
admire the admirable train of providentially governed and over- 
ruled events by which, without and, as it were, in spite of human 
planning or execution, the absolute and final release of our young 
nation from the horrible incubus so long brooding over it, has been 
brought about. Soli Deo gloria! 

Ever your affectionate W. RB. W. 


TO THE REV. E. MULFORD, SOUTH ORANGE. 
HIS EFFORT, DURING THE WAR, TO KEEP HIS DIOCESE UNCOMMITTED. 


BALTIMORE, January 15, 1864. 
Rev. anp Dear Brorusr : 


With the exception of one brief circular, I have issued no public 
‘‘letters or charges having reference to national subjects.” My 
efforts to maintain scriptural loyalty in my diocese have been con- 
fined to intercourse and correspondence of an unpublished kind. In 
that mode they would fill volumes. 

At an early period of our troubles I became but too well assured 
that, while the majority of the population of Maryland—exclusive of 
negroes—was certainly loyal, a large majority of the class belong- 
ing to the Church, and as a consequence of the clergy, was not so. 
It then became my duty rather to hinder action, which would com- 
mit the diocese in a wrong direction, than to act, which could only 
result in division of the Church, and open declaration of the covert 
disloyalty of too many of its members. 

Sure from the outset—that is, after May, 1861—of the ultimate 
result of the great struggle, I saw clearly that I could do more 
for the Church in Maryland by keeping it uncommitted until the 
paroxysm of disaffection should be over, than I could hope to effect 
by any public display of official influence or authority. I now 
see reason to hope that I have been successful; and that by the 
sacrifice of the prestige which I might have attained by the publica- 
tion of pastoral letters and charges inculcating loyalty, and confin- 
ing myself to private inculcation of duty in conversation and cor- 
respondence, I have succeeded in keeping the record of my diocese, 
as such, free from the stain of disloyalty, and even from the exhibi- 
tion of division on the subject, while my own official position 
sufficiently vindicated the character of the Church before the world ; 
and while I have also been not unsuccessful in watching and defeat- 
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ing all endeavors to commit either the diocese as. such, or the 
character of the Church, in an opposite direction. 
Very faithfully your friend, 
W. R. W. 


[It is not known what ‘‘ endeavors ” were happily defeated by the 
bishop.—W. F. B.] 


TO THE REV. C. H. HALL, D.D. 


ON LEGISLATION TOUCHING BEARING ARMS BY THE CLERGY. THE PRO- 
TESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH BOUND BY THE RULE AND PRACTICE 
OF THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH. 


BALTIMORE, Monday before Easter, 1865. 
My Dear Doctor : : 


. . Onthese groundsI say with utmost confidence that the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the United States, as a part of the Uni- 
versal Church, bound by its rule and practice, binds the conscience 
of its clergy not to bear arms under pain of deposition or worse ; 
and that such obligation is part of the canonical law of our Church, 
retained unabrogated, as it exists in the canons of the Church of 
England. 

In such confidence, I should regard it as unwise to attempt any- 
thing like original legislation to that effect, but would have no 
objection to a declaratory canon, setting forth that such is the posi- 
tion of our clergy. 

Indeed, late unhappy cases seem to call for some such action on 
the part of the Church, and in taking it, of course the provisions of 
the law of the United States would have to be kept in view, and 
the language used would be adapted to meet the requisitions of 
that law. 

I may observe, in corroboration both of my own remark above 
as to the declaratory nature of legislation to be taken, and of your 
suggestion that it should ‘not be as the enactment of a new article 
of faith,” that the same precaution was felt to be needful seven 
hundred years ago; and that when Archbishop Richard of Canter- 
bury re-enacted a canon then three hundred and thirty years old, he 
thought it requisite to provide that the punishment of clergymen 
for bearing arms by degradation should be inflicted on them as 
“‘despisers of the canons and of ecclesiastical authority,” not as for 
any newly made offence. 

Very faithfully and affectionately, 


W. BR. W. 


CHAPTER IL 
RECALLED TO THE SEMINARY—REUNION OF THE CHURCH. 


1864-1865. 


Tue venerated senior presbyter had gone to his rest since 
the bishop’s last report: the graceful and deserved tribute 
now rendered to his merit ought not to be forgotten. 


Generations must pass before the diocese can again rejoice in the 
adornment of its clergy-roll by the name of one so honored and 
revered in his own parish (the largest in the United States); in the 
city which, for half a century, had cherished him among its worthiest 
and most influential public men ; in the State through every corner 
of which his personal and official reputation, without spot or blem- 
ish, had extended; and among the thousands of the clergy of our 
Church, at the head of whom he had so long sat while health and 
strength permitted his acceptance of their presidency in the General 
Convention, as our late venerable father William Edward Wyatt, 
whom after long languishing, in humble and loving readiness for his 
change, it pleased God to withdraw from labor on the feast of the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist in 1864. 


In the address it is said that bodily infirmity had con- 
tinued to interfere with ability to travel, and that to the 
kindness of three brethren in the episcopate was due the 
fact that long arrears of diocesan visitations had been made 
up. But the bishop made no reference to the important 
fact that this inability to travel had been earnestly presented 
to him as an inducement to consider a proposal that might 
have led to his resignation of a charge which he could not 
rightly fulfil. This was that he should resume his regretted 
office of Teacher of Ecclesiastical History in the General 

Vou. II.—4 
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Seminary. From an early period they who were intimate 
with the work of the Seminary had seen the great need of 
a head such as have other theological schools, established 
since the general institution was founded, which, being 
diocesan, are under the supervision of a bishop. The deans, 
until lately, were the resident professors in turn, and the 
result of this was that there could be no permanent control 
on any extended system ; and practically, as one of themselves 
has complained, the government was “presbyterian in our 
independence. Over the Seminary is the whole body of the 
episcopate, and this has no personal representation. It is 
unapproachable, and, excepting in one instance, its control 
has never been felt.” In the beginning, during Bishop 
Hobart’s time, and perhaps for a while after, episcopal 
‘influence was felt; but through unfortunate events this 
ceased, and while it lasted it was complained of out of the 
Diocese of New York. What was demanded was permanent 
control—that of a resident bishop, if possible, representing the 
authority of the Church. Persuaded of this, in 1856 the 
Executive Committee, or members of it, informally consulted 
with Bishop Whittingham, suggesting that possibly he could 
combine the duties of President with those of his former 
professorship. 

Even when the trials he was called on to meet could not 
have been foreseen, the picture of his former student life 
and influence over students came before his mind in very 
attractive colors. He could not at once put it aside, but con- 
sidered the possibility of changes in the government of the 
Seminary and in the canon law of the Church which might, 
through obedience to the expressed will of the Church, re- 
store him to his earlier and more peaceful life. These 
changes, pointed out by him as essential, it may be presumed 
were seen to be impossible; and nothing further was said. 
War troubles, which affected everything, in 1864 caused 
the resignation of the chair of History by Dr. Mahan and 
his acceptance of the parish of St. Paul’s in Baltimore. The 
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Rev. Dr. A. C. Coxe, a loving pupil and friend, who had 
also, to the solace of the bishop, been a rector in Baltimore, 
but who in the second year of the war had felt constrained 
to quit a diocese to which he was attached as a home, and to 
leave his friend to encounter their common difficulties with- 
out his support, being a trustee of the Seminary, wrote to 
Bishop Whittingham in August, 1864, asking: 


Would anything tempt you back to your old chair at the Semi- 
nary ? It would be doing a service to the Church at this crisis in the 
Seminary history second to none that could be done by any of her 
bishops. . . . Youcouldstill remain Bishop of Maryland, resid- 
ing in the diocese six months of the year, and letting them have their 
own way and choose an assistant. Could you, deprived by the 
providence of God of locomotive power, devote yourself to any work 
so worthy of your remaining years ?—which I pray the Lord to make 
many. If you will not say nay, I ask no more. 


Besides the defective organization of the Seminary, it 
needed large sums to maintain its existing work. Its lack 
of means, it was said, was in part due to the fact that they 
who ought to have been its friends had withdrawn their 
confidence because of an odious popular imputation of dis- 
loyalty to the Government. To whatever else this suspicion 
may have been due, it is true that the master-spirit in the 
Seminary at this time, one of the ablest men in the Church, 
was astrong Democrat and States-rights man, and had writ- 
ten a very able work on American slavery, which had been 
published too late for its intended purpose, and which, with- 
out being read, was considered to be a defence of “the South- 
ern institution.” 

It was thought that in this exigency no man in the Church 
could be so effective as one “well known as an expert in 
ecclesiastical history, a bishop of large experience, and a 
patriot.” 

Others besides Dr. Coxe very earnestly desired to see the 
Bishop of Maryland again professor. Among these was 
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Professor Johnson, whose advocacy of his claims has been 
more than once published. 

In September the bishop, together with seven others, was 
nominated. A few days later Dr. Seabury wrote to him: 


I was present, as Dean of the Seminary, at the meeting of the Board 
of Trustees when you were nominated to your old professorship. 
The nomination was received with such favor as to leave little 
doubt, I think, of your election, if agreeable to yourself. As a resi- 
dent professor of the institution, I trust it will not seem obtrusive in 
me to assure you, in case you shall accept the position, of a hearty 
welcome. Iam prepared to greet you not only as a professor but as a 
bishop. I shall gladly do all in my power to promote your influence 
and uphold your authority. Indeed, I look forward to your presence 
not only as a blessing to the students but as a source of comfort to 
myself personally, and shall avail myself of your advice and direction 
in any and every way that may help to accomplish the great ends of 
the institution. 

I beg you to present my respects to Mrs. Whittingham and the 
young ladies, and to say to them that if the change which now seems 
probable shall occur, Mrs. Seabury and my family will unite with 
me in doing all in our power to make their new-old home agree- 
able. 


To appreciate the generosity of this letter, one must bear 
in mind what were the relations of the two men toward 
each other at the time when Dr. Whittingham resigned his 
professorship. The acerbity and resentment gendered only 
by sharp newspaper controversies had passed away; the 
friendship of early manhood was resumed, and with advanc- 
ing years long-tried mutual esteem was strengthened. In 
answer to the doctor’s letter the bishop wrote: 


I am deeply grateful for your very kind letter of the 30th. It 
will have much weight on one side in my settlement of the very 
grave question about to be (for it is not yet in any noticeable way) 
brought before me. Although when asked the question, “ Would 
anything tempt you back to your old chair at the Seminary?” I 
had replied that ‘“‘I was, as all my life I had endeavored to be, en- 
tirely in the hands of the Church, for that or any work to which her 
authorities, by regular action, might assign me,” it was very unex- 
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pected. . . . All my personal propensities and desires would 
be gratified, in the highest degree, by return to my much-loved oc- 
cupations in the Seminary, and the knowledge that such return would 
associate me in the most intimate relations with friends and brethren 
so highly and entirely respected and beloved as yourself and Drs. 
Johnson and Higenbrodt greatly increases the attractiveness of the 
proposal. But that very tendency on my part makes me uneasy lest 
it betray me into a snare and lead me unduly to estimate the weight 
of reasons for a course novel in itself and perhaps fraught with dan- 
gerous consequences. 


The bishop then sets forth some of these reasons, such as 
his physical condition, and 


the very peculiar situation of my diocese—such as to afford good 
ground for questioning whether, on the whole, it might not be 
advantaged by my resignation were I even in perfect capacity for 


duty. 


But yet he cannot find himself able to take, at the present 
stage of the question, the momentous step of settling it by 
accepting the nomination. He then enters upon considera- 
tions which are more pointedly stated in a letter which may 
be found on a subsequent page. 

The election took place on October 26th, and the result 
was the next day announced by Dr. Coxe. 


My Very Duar BisHorP : 

Your election was a matter of course since you did not absolutely 
‘forbid the banns.” 'The meeting last night was avery interesting 
one. Many of our friends had not thought it worth while to come, 
supposing there would be no opposition ; but it was interesting to 
see many who, for a second time, had made a long journey to vote 
for you. . . . The whole moral force of the meeting, which was 
very large, was on our side. There was no opposition—not one word. 
All agreed you were the best possible person, if you could be had. 
But some were pledged to their own nominees and personal friends 
before your nomination had been heard of; a few felt it would be 
folly to elect a person who would not and could not come, and a 
few, I think very honestly, thought it wrong to elect a diocesan 
bishop. When the vote was declared it seemed to give great satis- 
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faction. Because of the scruples of Dr. M and others against 
electing a diocesan bishop, no effort was made to declare it unani- 
mous, but it was virtually so. 


This letter did not state all that was to be considered. 
There were seventy-five ballots cast, and Bishop Whitting- 
ham was elected on a second balloting by a majority of two. 

In a private letter to the Secretary of the Board the 
bishop said : 


The difference in the board by no means surprised me. Its re- 
sult was felt to be a grateful relief from the responsibility of tak- 
ing on myself the decision between the Seminary and my diocese. 
, I could not, of course, accept a position so hesitatingly 
offered. . . . Imall this I have neither seen nor felt anything 
personally annoying to me. Grave questions arose totally aside 
from any consideration of my personal character and qualifications, 
and on the view taken of those questions I am heartily content that 
the settlement of the affair should have rested. 


Had the election been unanimous the result would have 
been only a less prompt declining. The bishop had only 
been recalled to the professorship he had before held. The 
board did not have before them any of the various questions 
the settlement of which had to be reached before he could 
consent to weigh the duty of accepting. Without the action 
of the General Convention they could not have presented 
what he would have considered to be the command of the 
Church. 

In 1856 he had fully expressed his views to those who 
had consulted him about the Seminary, and had plainly said 
that there was little prospect of their being concurred in. 
Inasmuch as some of these same persons desired his elec- 
tion in 1864, he had reason to suppose—apart from what 
he had said to others—that his position was understood. If 
he had not so thought there would have been but little pro- 
priety in his withholding the emphatic Nay! which his 
friend begged him not to utter. What his views were may 
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be understood from his correspondence with the most ex- 
cellent Dr. John McVickar, who wrote: 


NEW YORK, November 7, 1864. 
My Dar BisHor : 

It is long since I had occasion or justification to address a letter 
to you, though my thoughts have often rested upon you and your 
self-denying labors, deepened as they now are by bodily infirmity 
and the distractions of our unhappy times. I now write you, how- 
ever, in hopes that the sincere words and wishes of an old friend 
may help to turn what I now understand to be the doubtful scales 
of your decision touching your removal to this city through accept- 
ance of your recent election to your old professorship. To my 
mind it seems like a providential call to a change of duties, favor- 
able alike to your own health and comfort, and to (what you value 
more) your usefulness to the Church, incapacitated as you now are, 
and above all to your own Seminary, now anxiously awaiting your 
decision, and to which your return will give new life and influence. 
If, as our mutual friend Dr. Coxe supposes, the want of a unani- 
mous vote stands as a bar, permit me to observe that it was through 
no want of unqualified confidence or estimate of your pre-eminent 
fitness, but solely from canonical doubts on the part of some few, 
and others again who felt themselves pledged to those whom they 
had nominated . . . and thusa divided vote under a united 
sentiment, saving the few who stood upon canonical objections. 
And now, my dear bishop, permit me to refer to the conscientious 
scruple that sometimes arises in sensitive minds on such a vote as 
a ground of duty; I mean to look on a unanimous vote as a call 
of Providence, a mere majority as not. But surely this is making 
it a worldly instead of a religious question. What Providence or- 
dains is the result. The steps to it are in man’s hands; the result 
is in God’s. For myself, I should feel as much bound, as a Chris- 
tian, in one case as in the other. I do not dare to urge further upon 
you considerations which you may deem selfish, but which I hold to 
be a part of Christian duty—I mean those which relate to health, 
comfort under suffering, and continuance of useful labor in the only 
path now open to you. But I have detained you too long, though 
I know you will pardon it from your old friend, your senior in 
years, but in all else of duty and self-denying labor your scholar 
and pupil. 

With love and reverence, yours till death, 
Joun MoVicKar. 
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My Dear Doctor: 


There is no one living whom I regard with the filial reverence 
and affection which warm my heart toward you. It is just forty 
years since you first lighted. in my bosom the hope of being useful 
in my generation. The day, the place, the words, the looks, have 
never faded from my memory, and have never ceased to call forth 
emotions of grateful love. If any one, then, could sway my decision 
in any grave question about duty, it wouldbe you. Your advice will 
ever command from me the most profound and reverent attention. 

On that account I am not sorry that your letter of November 7th 
came to my hands too late to affect a decision already made and 
finally declared. It would have added greatly to my difficulties in 
settling a question of itself almost too hard for me, and might have 
swayed me in a direction which I now think I might afterward have 
found occasion to regret. 

As the thing is done, let me now lay my own future on one side 
and write to you in the confidence and ‘‘ abandon” of private friend- 
ship about the past. 

I will affect no squeamish modesty, but own that I think that the 
best thing the trustees could have done would have been to get me 
back to the Seminary as its Professor of Ecclesiastical History and 
President. 

But it would be mainly in the last capacity, taking its full respon- 
sibilities, that, in my judgment, I should have been able, if at all, 
effectually to serve the institution. 

For forty years I have been of the settled and yearly strengthen- 
ing opinion that the Theological Seminary could never attain to its 
due degree of usefulness to the Church without a head able to give 
it character and fixed purpose, with energy enough of mind and will 
to command the respect and confidence of the Board of Trustees, 
and be regarded by that body, as well as by the faculty and students, 
as the administrative and directive power. 

For such a place any bishopric in the Church might be exchanged, 
without doubts about relinquishment of duty or diminution of use- 
fulness. 

When, therefore, some years ago some members of the Standing 
Committee, and then informally in behalf of that committee, Bishop 
H. Potter sounded me as to my disposition to accept such headship 
of the Seminary, I distinctly answered that I was at the command of 
the Church on two conditions: (1) that it should be the command 
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of the Church, by having the full sanction of its highest authority, 
and (2) that such sanction should be fittingly shown by a change of 
the law concerning resignation of dioceses, so as to leave the bishop 
at any time made President of the Seminary, and for that office re- 
signing diocesan charge, in possession of his seat and vote in the 
House of Bishops. 

I freely expressed my doubt whether the Church was ready for 
such action, and particularly whether it could ever be had either in 
the board or in the General Convention in behalf of me. 

I heard no more of the matter, when afew days before the late 
nominating meeting of the trustees my very dear friend and “son 
in the faith,” Dr. A. C. Coxe, wrote to me [as above quoted]. I know- 
ing nothing of any recent plans or canvassing among the trustees, 
and knowing that Dr. Coxe had been for months in close counsel 
and co-operation with Bishop Potter for the restoration of the fiscal 
affairs of the Seminary, supposed that he might be making this in- 
quiry in connection with the bishop and on the basis of the former 
communication between the bishop and me. 

Unwilling to do anything that should amount to assistance on my 
part in the process of unsettling me from Maryland, I made no 
allusion in my answer to Dr. Coxe to anything that had previously 
taken place, but merely replied to his inquiry that I was now, as I 
had always been, entirely at the disposal of the Church ; that I came 
to Maryland, most unwillingly and against my judgment, on that 
ground ; and if on that ground called away from Maryland to resume 
my old position, had many reasons for accepting the behest with 
thankfulness and pleasure. 

The nomination was made, and immediately after I learned, to 
my no small astonishment, what had taken place concerning it. 

Thus the trustees, through the chief mover in the matter, 
were informed of my relation to the movement. 

To whatever cause it was owing, no reference appears to have been 
had in the board to anything more than the supply of the vacant 
professorship. I regarded it as particularly fortunate that the opin- 
ions of the board were so much divided, even in that action, as to 
relieve me of all difficulty about the determination of the answer 
to be given. . . . Ido not, in the least, insist on the mere want 
of unanimity in the vote as in itself in any way a Providential indi- 
cation of duty, but I do, my dear friend and father, feel very strongly 
convinced that the whole course of this matter has been overruled 
by a most merciful directing Providence, so as to try me, and yet 
not suffer me to choose for myself and bring myself into a state of 
lasting self-reproach or condemnation. 
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Since my decision, every day reveals to me more and more the 
danger I was in of leaving duty here to seek my own ease and pleas- 
ure under the show of promised usefulness elsewhere. If nothing 
else, masterly inactivity seems to be the province assigned me for 
the present. Silence, even from good words, is exacted of me by pru- 
dential considerations of the strongest obligation, so long as the 
condition and temper of my diocese continue what they are. Quiet 
is enforced on me by physical debility. But I still serve as a 
stop-gap and a drag—humble uses, but not without their advan- 
tage in this case, as I verily believe, both to the Church at large 
and to the unhappy portion of it in which they are more especially 
needed. 

I have but to ask the continuance of your prayers that I may be 
blessed with increased measures of those holy influences by which 
alone, in my present trying and uneasy circumstances, I can hope to 
be enabled to join the wisdom of the serpent with the innocence of 
the dove. : 

Affectionately and gratefully 
Your life-long debtor and protégé, 
W. R. W. 


Dr. McVickar replied : , 


New York, November 29, 1864. 
My Dazar, Dear BisHop: 


How can I adequately thank you for your words of love and kind- 
ness? They overwhelm me with a sense of my own unworthiness 
to be so addressed by one to whom I have always looked as my un- 
attainable model of what the Christian minister should be. Yet 
from my heart I thank you forthem. They bring tears into my eyes 
now, but will henceforward in my hours of trial bring comfort too 
to think that I have awakened such feelings in one whom I so love 
and reverence. ‘They deepen, however, the pain of your recent de- 
cision, though I both appreciate and honor the grounds on which it 
rested, as well in declining as in remaining. 

An episcopal head to the Seminary, while devoted to it as his 
charge, still retaining rank and privilege, is undoubtedly the true 
ideal of the institution, and one that in an earlier day might have 
been carried out ; whether now possible may be questioned. 

With scanty room for all love and reverence, and earnest prayers 
for every blessing, I remain, dear bishop, 

Affectionately yours in Christ, 
JouN MoVickar. 
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When it was known in Maryland that the bishop had 
been nominated for the vacant professorship and that there 
was a possibility of his withdrawal from the diocese, there 
was not a little anxiety felt. Pleadings, remonstrances, 
protests were sent to him. He must have been moved by 
an address written by John Henry Alexander and signed 
by Samuel J. Donaldson, William Woodward, Robert M. 
Proud, J. G. Proud, Jr., Hugh Davey Evans, Thomas S. 
Alexander, Haslett McKim, and William J. Albert, than 
whom there were no men in the diocese more worthy of 
personal respect. Having spoken of the tie between a bishop 
and his diocese which they had supposed he considered to be 
indissoluble, these gentlemen say: 


Against the only excuse possible for episcopal resignation, viz., 
physical disability, our Church has provided a specific remedy, cover- 
ing the need of the diocese and leaving to the party himself the 
Christian resort of faith and patient submission to the will of God. 
We are well aware that there is nothing more trying, both to our 
sense of responsibility and to our weakness, than forced inactivity ; 
but we need hardly suggest to you, Right Reverend Siz, that Divine 
Providence can find as much occasion for human helplessness as for 
human strength, and that sometimes they are perfectly serving Him 
who only stand and wait. But serviceable waiting is certainly not 
going somewhere else. . . . One consequence of our unhappy 
civil division has been a temporary schism in our Church. The 
restoration of our political Union is by no means certain to heal this 
schism immediately : on the contrary, the restoration of the integrity 
of the Church may take place only by gradual and successive absorp- 
tion of the schismatic dioceses. In the probable cast of this diocese, 
were you to withdraw from us now Maryland would at least be ex- 
posed to the risk of joining with the existing schism. Such a 
lamentable and sinful result we cannot allow ourselves to dwell 
upon. 

But even if this did not accrue, the dissensions and trouble which 
would arise now upon a vacancy in our episcopate are unspeakable. 
. . . We hold it at least certain that any bishop elected at this 
time by the Convention of this diocese would be a sympathizer with 
the rebellion, and we submit to you whether the loyal minority, who 
have already had much to bear, have not a right to expect you to 
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continue standing between them and sucha calamity. [Theimportant 
matters likely to come before the next General Convention were next 
referred to. | 

We therefore implore you, Right Reverend Sir, by all your obliga- 
tions to the people among whom long ago you cast your lot, and as 
both sides supposed for life; by all that is owing to those especially 
represented by us who have clung to you upon principle and from 
love through these latter evil days; by all the affection of your flock 
to be remembered, and by all the alienations to be healed; by all 
the great good you have done in the diocese and the greater good 
you can still do; and by your solemn vow at the solemnest moment 
of your life—not to desert your diocese in its hour of sore need, and 
especially to refuse the ensnaring step which has been proposed, 
and against which we mean this as our earnest but respectful pro- 
test. 


The bishop’s friends, when thus writing, knew nothing of the 
conditions which made the resignation they protested against 
so improbable. There would have been greater cause for 
their fears had he been one whose judgment habitually took 
counsel of his inclinations, for many things concurred to 
make the change offered him most desirable. The disap- 
pointments which had come to him in Maryland and the 
continuous strife of nearly four years had been very painful. 
Together with resistance from many in his diocese he had 
also experienced misapprehension on the part of some whose 
political sentiments he shared. As has been shown, he 
maintained the claims and acts of the Federal Government, 
and no one ever condemned in stronger terms secessionists 
and sympathizers with what he considered to be sinful re- 
sistance to constituted authority, imputing to them alone 
every drop of blood shed and every suffering endured. But 
yet his fidelity was shown in the discharge of his personal 
duties as a citizen and his continuous effort to restrain those 
under his spiritual jurisdiction from violation of Christian 
and canonical obedience. With the exception of the letter 
which he suffered Governor Hicks to publish, he took no 
open part in any political movement. He would not even 
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hang out a flag when it was expected of him, because the 
episcopal residence was not his own but belonged to the 
diocese. Early in the war he gave a line of commendation 
to a young friend from a Northern State who was seeking 
an office that required an examination before appointment: 
he learned that his commendation was taken instead of an 
examination, and he would never again sign any like paper. 
President Lincoln is reported to have said, ‘‘ There is noth- 
ing which the Bishop of Maryland will ask which I will not 
grant.” But he never asked anything, not even deserved 
advancement for his son, who was a surgeon in the United 
States Army. The nearest approach he made to asking any 
favor was the calling the attention of a General in command 
to a wrong done in his—the General’s—name and authority, 
viz., the taking through religious partisan persecution a 
horse from a country parson, whom the bishop certified 
to be “a harmless, inoffensive person, totally incapable of 
any dishonest or disloyal act, whatever his opinion may be.” 
The bishop did not trade on his patriotism. He suffered 
for, but he received none of the substantial benefits of loy- 
alty bestowed on others. From the first he took care that 
no one should have an excuse for saying that he made gain 
by discharge of duty. He was simply the Bishop of Mary- 
land, and for being such in all honesty in trying times he 
asked for no earthly reward. 

But even as some of those who were condemned by him 
could see nothing to extenuate what they received as a 
wrong, so on the other hand there were those who unwil- 
lingly saw and did not understand loyalty tempered by any 
consideration for the weakness of others. 

During the war the bishop abstained from retaliation, in 
any shape, however provoked: he was ready to aid those 
who differed from him in everything not forbidden by con- 
science. Where it was possible, despite the ebullitions of 
his temperament, he made no distinction among his clergy 
and laity because of political difference ; and so soon as the 
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return of peace made it impossible for further token of re- 
sistance to Government, there was nothing on his part to 
indicate that there had ever been a severance—save perhaps 
extra effort at times to hide the fact. 

Knowing well the bishop and the people among whom 
he lived, a former presbyter of Maryland wrote in Novem- 
ber, 1864: 


I rejoiced to see the announcement of your refusal of the position 
offered you in New York. . . . Your retirement from your dio- 
cese would be to it a great evil and in the end an unhappy thing for 
yourself. I felt sure you could outlive the alienation and coldness 
which your faithfulness to God and your country has engendered in 
the minds of a portion of your people, and it seemed to me to be 
altogether best for them and for you that you should remain at your 
post of sore trial and suffering until God should either bring you 
triumphantly out of them or call you to yield your life a sacrifice to 
them. 


Mr. Buel judged rightly. The abandonment of Mary- 
land would have been a great misfortune to the bishop and 
to the diocese. And if there was never again generally 
manifested that enthusiasm which had been shown before 
the war—for the absence of which more than one reason 
can be given—there was yet never shown, on account of 
the war, any “alienation and coldness” to hinder the proper 
relations of bishop and people. Other troubles awaited 
him, but they had a different origin. 

Bishop Whittingham’s demeanor toward Southern church- 
men after the war, in the estimation of those who had been 
separated from him, covered over all acts during the war, 
which, however resented, were in no respect other than the 
just results of an honest judgment, the freedom of which 
could not be impugned by those who had chosen to judge 
for themselves. A touching incident will show the spirit 
of the man. 

Other differences than political had, to some extent, sepa- 
rated Bishop Whittingham and Bishop Johns, of Virginia. 
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When, after the war, the latter was first in Baltimore with, 
perhaps, some doubts as to the manner in which he might 
be received, he called on his once diocesan. On their meet- 
ing, before a word had been said, Bishop Whittingham 
opened wide his arms and caught to his bosom his recovered 
brother; and in silence the two wept on each other’s shoul- 
der. When, long after, Miss Whittingham related this 
scene to Bishop Atkinson and added, “ You too would have 
been received in the same manner,” he answered, “ Mar- 
garet, I never understood your father.” 

All the dioceses within the limits of the Confederate 
States, having separated their legislative connection with the 
General Convention, united in forming a new synodical 
body. Supposing that the secession from the United States 
was as operative as the renunciation of allegiance to the 
king of Great Britain, their act could be justified by the 
principle asserted in the preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer, which declares: “ When these American States be- 
came independent with respect to civil government, their ec- 
clesiastical independence was necessarily included.” But it 
is noticeable that by some in the South this doctrine of the 
dependence of the Church on the relation of civil govern- 
ments was looked upon as Erastian. Because of the resumed 
independence of the State it might be expedient—necessary 
even—to sever former ecclesiastical bonds, but this separa- 
tion was to be made by the diocese. In like manner re- 
union could be effected only by the diocese. With a clear 
assertion of the independence of Church and State may be 
seen tokens of the working of the States-rights doctrine. 
The organized diocese is looked upon as the unit, and asso- 
ciation with others for the purpose of legislation is consid- 
ered to be a matter of expedience.* The restoration of the 


* It seems to be assumed that the relation of the States to the General Govern- 
ment, as practically determined by force of arms, has settled beyond question 
the relation of the dioceses to the General Convention. This is a view which is 
entirely Erastian and uncatholic. No ecclesiastical organization of associated 
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unity in the Church in the United States was brought about 
through ignoring all Southern theories and acts. 

The war was begun and justified on the theory that no 
State could secede from the Union; that all intended acts 
of secession were null, and that the power of the Federal 
Government, as given and limited by the Constitution, of 
right extended, without possible cessation, over all the ter- 
ritory of the federation. We need not inquire how this 
theory was carried out.. 

Bishop Whittingham, in common with churchmen in the 
North, held the same theory with regard to the ecclesiastical 
organization. An instance will illustrate his position. Three 
clergymen in New Orleans who, following their Book of 
Common Prayer, had not prayed for the President of the 
United States, were arrested and sent as prisoners to New 
York. A political event, happy for them, saved them from 
Fort Lafayette, which was their destination. They were 
paroled. Two of them came to Maryland and had clerical 
work offered to them here. One of them remained in charge 
of a parish until he was free to return home after the lapse 
of two years, because—although he still refused to take the 
oath of allegiance to the United States, and was a member 
of the separated diocese of Louisiana—he so expressed him- 
self that the Bishop of Maryland was not forced to consider 
him as unwilling to be counted within the fold of which the 
bishop was pastor. The other frankly maintained his posi- 
tion as a presbyter of the Church in the Confederate States, 
@.é., as a member of a foreign Church not recognized. As 
such he was inhibited. 


dioceses which bases itself upon geographical and national boundaries can urge 
any higher claim than that either of agreement between the dioceses or of con- 
sideration of high expediency. The Southern dioceses held this view with almost 
entire unanimity, and have, in the most formal and positive way, recorded 
their judgment.—Bishop Wilmer’s Address, January, 1866. 

The nationality of a Church is a matter purely conventional and of human ar- 
rangement. . . . There is an essential difference between the unity of 
branches of the Church and their union in one legislative body,—Pastoral Let- 
ter, 1865. 
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Acting on the theory that as secession was null so all the 
acts of the dioceses in the seceded States that could not be 
well examined were to be ignored, when the General Con- 
vention met in 1865 Bishop Whittingham and the majority 
of his fellow-bishops were glad to welcome Bishop Lay, of 
Arkansas, by his older title as the Missionary Bishop in the 
Southwest; while in the House of Deputies the Secretary, 
with admirable boldness, put aside a discussion of the right 
to seats by beginning his roll-call with ‘‘ Alabama.” There 
was none to answer, but the desired end was gained. 

The result was happy; but one can but note an inconsist- 
ency in the procedure. The men who came back into the 
Church had been openly condemned as grievous sinners, if 
not severally yetasaclass. Without confession of error, pro- 
fessing that they felt no need of repentance, they were 
treated as though they had not erred. 

It is well at times to look away from facts. But there 
are limits to such wisdom. The restoration of the unity of 
the Church, which is an abiding claim for thanks to God, 
could not have been effected as it was had the Bishop of 
Louisiana been still living. 

This bishop, Leonidas Polk, had received a military edu- 
tion at West Point, and had left the army to become a 
candidate for orders. When the war broke out he had 
found it not inconsistent with his vocation as bishop to take 
an active and conspicuous part in what he had called “the 
last battle for freedom.” Late in the war he fell in com- 
mand at Pine Mountain, in Georgia. He had been engaged 
in making a reconnoissance with a body of officers. Having 
drawn fire, all others left the dangerous ground. He re- 
mained, and, as was supposed by those who knew his habits 
and had been with him the moment before, was praying 
when he was killed by a cannon-ball fired at him singly. 
Had he survived the war his brethren could not have 
abandoned him, for their cause had been common; but with 
him they could not have approached the House of Bishops. 

Vou, II.—5 
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Even the one among the Northern bishops most lenient 
would not have condoned the error of one guilty, in his 
judgment, of such varied transgressions, and who was, in ad- 
dition to all else, such a scandal. By bearing arms Bishop 
Polk violated canon law, and it must be supposed that he 
did so knowingly. He also disregarded the warning given 
him personally by his Lord, if, in accordance with the inter- 
pretation by the House of Bishops in 1862, the Lord spake 
only to the clergy and to the bishops in particular, when he 
said, ‘all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” Doubtless many believe that this word was ful- 
filled in his case. God knoweth. Certain it is that his 
death removed the chief obstacle to a peaceful termination 
of the separation in the Church consequent upon political 
strife. 

There remained another difficulty, which, however, was 
not insurmountable. Bishop Cobbs, of Alabama, died in 
1861. In March, 1862, Dr. R. H. Wilmer was consecrated 
to his see by the Bishops of Virginia and Georgia and 
the Assistant Bishop of Virginia, with the consent of the 
bishops and standing committees of the dioceses in the Con- 
federate States, although not yet definitely associated as the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the Confederate States of 
America. Of course this act was not in accordance with the 
canons of the Church in the United States. A formal recog- 
nition of its validity was necessary to a prompt restoration 
of the unity which doubtless would have blessed the Church 
later. 

Nearly all the Southern bishops had resolved not to con- 
sent to any restoration of ecclesiastical relations which did 
not provide for the recognition of the jurisdiction of Dr. 
Wilmer as Bishop of Alabama. It is not probable that they 
would have accepted his ready offer to resign rather than 
constitute an obstacle to reunion. Some of them, it is true, 
believed that principle demanded that the Southern dioceses 
should at once resume their former relations with the Gen- 
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eral Convention, but there were others who were governed 
by considerations of expedience only, and were prepared to 
resent the demand of certain concessions on their part. 

What would have been insisted on was given before 
it was asked for. ‘The spirit of charity which prevailed 
in the proceedings of the General Convention” in 1865 
“warmly commended itself to the hearts” of the Southern 
Council, as resolutions adopted at its last meeting testify. 
This charity thus gratefully acknowledged was not looked 
for, and, in sooth, caused almost as much surprise and fully 
as much joy among Northern churchmen as among those in 
the South. 

Although there no longer existed that political separation 
to which alone was due the severance of the Church, yet 
brotherhood would not have been recognized had not church- 
men been willing to be silent touching the causes of separa- 
tion. A generous forbearance was due toward those who 
had staked all in support of what they deemed rights, and 
had lost almost all.* 

Bishop Whittingham went to the Convention not only 
persuaded of this truth, but also cherishing sincere kindness 
of feeling which alone could gain confidence and a return of 
good-will. It is not meant, of course, that he alone among 
the prominent men was thus wisely kind, but his position 
as mediator was marked and his influence as such great. 
Some years later a younger bishop wrote to him: “ You kept 
my anti-secession and that of others from making the breach 
wider. I am truly grateful that I was restrained. You 


* During the summer the senior Bishop Hopkins had proposed to his brother 
bishops to address a letter to the Southern bishops, asserting that the Church 
had had no part, direct or indirect, in producing the conflict that had separated 
them, and assuring them of a cordial welcome at the approaching General Con- 
vention. The proposal was not acted on, for reasons which may be readily 
guessed. Bishop Whittingham could not sign a letter about the phraseology of 
which he had had no opportunity of conference, but cordially authorized Bishop 
Hopkms to send the proposed letter ‘‘as written by yeu m my behalf, with 
my hearty concurrence in its purport and end.” 
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only could have influenced me at that time to have voted as 
I did, and others were equally indebted to you.” Through- 
out the session in every possible way, by eloquent resistance 
of what he thought unwise and by pleadings in private, he 
tried to defend his Southern brethren and to shield them 
from what was wounding, and, if he could not wholly avert, 
to lessen the force of what was insisted on as necessary for 
the good name of the Church, but which was in fact un- 
necessary condemnation of the conquered. Even toward 
the close of the session, when it was desired to do what the 
interest of the Church demanded—to present, with the 
authority of the whole body, a remonstrance to Government 
against military interference in ecclesiastical matters—be- 
cause the wrong which gave occasion for the remonstrance 
had been done to a Southern bishop and diocese, one who 
could not forgive rebellion exclaimed, ‘“‘ Who sympathizes 
with Wilmer?” “Ido!” cried out the Bishop of Mary- 
land ; “I claim to be as loyal as my brother of , but I 
fully sympathize with Richard Hooker Wilmer!” 

Two Southern bishops, Atkinson and Lay, were in Phila- 
delphia at the time of the opening of the Convention. 
Bishop Whittingham, while in the place of meeting of the 
bishops before service, was told that the Bishop of North 
Carolina was outside, on the portico of the church. Im- 
mediately he went out and urged him to join the bishops, 
chiefly on the ground of hindering possible evil results of 
the opposite course. He could not, however, remove fears 
of the construction likely to be put on a solitary appearance 
among the Northern bishops. Persuasions by another were 
of as little avail. But during the service, after an earnest 
sermon by the Bishop of Montreal, who preached in the 
place of and at the request of the Bishop of Maryland, and 
who pleaded effectually for unity and charity, one or two of 
the junior bishops left the chancel and were soon seen return- 
ing and bringing with them Bishop Atkinson, whose fears 
had been stilled. A place was found for him among the bish- 
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ops, and the service at the altar was continued. This gracious 
urgency was the extension of the right hand of fellowship 
to all the Southern bishops, and was the pledge of more 
formal recognition. The next day, in their organized House, 
Bishop Potter asked informally the judgment of the bishops 
touching the introduction of the Bishops of North Carolina 
and of the Southwest Mission. Some difficulties having 
been made, the Bishop of Maryland offered a resolution to 
the effect that “the Bishop of New York be requested to ask 
the brethren, in behalf of whom he had consulted the House, 
to trust the honor and love of their assembled brethren.” 
He also declared that he considered an acceptance of this 
resolution to pledge all present to make no objection on ac- 
count of the past to the assumption of a place in the House 
by Bishop Wilmer. Probably this action was all informal. 

The result was a cordial reception of the two returning 
Southerners by each bishop severally. Having resumed 
their seats they remained during the Convention. Once on 
the plea of the great need of their presence in their dioceses 
they asked leave of absence, but the request that “they should 
continue to give the House the benefit of their presence ” 
was urged so kindly that they withdrew their petition. Some 
things hard to be borne they had to endure from time to 
time, but they were conscious of the kindness of the body 
of their brethren, and so expressed themselves. 

This “ binding up of the breach of God’s people,” how- 
ever blessed in itself, and rejoiced * in by all, was yet not 
without a drawback. It was a hindrance to the relief of 
the stuffed bosoms of patriots in both Houses. There was a 
desire for a service of thanksgiving for mercies received by 
the country, and in the setting forth of these mercies pa- 
triotism could not be content without the stating of what 
was an insult over a fallen foe in the shape of a regained 


* Ata meeting of the Board of Missions, on the announcement by a mem- 
ber that the two Southern bishops had that day taken their place in the House 
of Bishops, the Gloria in Hxcelsis was sung. 
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brother. Bishop Whittingham contended earnestly—it was 
said with unusual eloquence—against any service rendered 
unnecessary by the lapse of time since the restoration of 
peace, and failing in this endeavor, against terms that must 
be wounding. The walls of the House of Bishops are sup- 
posed to be impenetrable to rumors from within, but yet the 
Maryland delegation did not fail to express their gratitude 
to their bishop. And as this claim for thanks became known 
to them, so also did they become aware of other matters 
which do not appear in the printed records. 

As has been noted, Bishop Whittingham considered the 
admission of Bishops Atkinson and Lay to be a pledge for 
the recognition of Bishop Wilmer. This claim was not 
assented to by all. There were two objections to the Bishop 
of Alabama—one to the circumstances of his consecration; the 
other to personal conduct offensive politically. The former 
was readily removed by the action of both Houses formally 
admitting him to the rights of an American bishop on the 
proper condition of his presenting evidence “of his having 
been consecrated a bishop of the Church of Christ,’ and 
his giving in the presence of three bishops “the promise of 
conformity comprised in the Office for the Consecration of 
Bishops.” In order to obtain the unanimous consent of the 
bishops to this “acceptance” of their Confederate brother, 
it was absolutely necessary to concede the gratification of a 
vote of censure upon him for his personal offence. Zantawne 
animis celestibus tre? Bishop Whittingham, who moved 
the recognition of Bishop Wilmer, had hoped to gain his 
end by a promise to move a vote of censure in Council— 
that is, to administer, “in fulfilment of our Lord’s direction 
in case of offences, a fraternal remonstrance with a brother 
who had given offence—alone with him—in the hope and 
expectation of redress, not punishment.” This kind inten- 
tion was frustrated. What represents a formal rebuke may 
be found in the printed journal as having been offered by 
Bishop Whittingham, and is in these words. ‘“ Resolved, 
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That we do hereby express to the Bishop of Alabama our 
fraternal regrets at the issue of his late pastoral letter, and 
assured confidence that no further occasion for such regrets 
will occur.” This resolution was passed nem. con., and 
followed the resolution admitting the validity of the conse- 
cration of Bishop Wilmer, the vote on which was unani- 
mous. The “fraternal disciplinary remonstrance” of the 
bishops in no way concerned the House of Deputies; but 
those who desired censure insisted that the two resolutions 
should be made known together, the second as qualifying 
and explaining the first. It was finally agreed that the Sec- 
retary should inform the Secretary of the House of Deputies 
of the second vote at the same time that he communicated 
the first. 

What was the act of the Bishop of Alabama to which so 
much importance was attached ? 

He would have said that he had refused to recognize the 
right of an army officer to dictate to him with regard to his 
duties as a minister of religion. In his judgment, when the 
Confederate Government lapsed the Church in the States 
which had been confederated was not disorganized; and 
even at the time when the bishops were discussing his rela- 
tion to them the Diocese of Alabama was a component part 
of this Church, to the constitution and canons of which 
alone he had made declaration of conformity. By the can- 
ons of their Church there was imposed on the bishop and 
his diocese a form of worship. One of the prayers in this 
form had “ceased of necessity” in June, 1865, when there 
was no President of the Confederate States, and, in Ala- 
bama, no one in civil authority, and when it had become 
“4 grave question whether the State of Alabama was there- 
after to be regarded as one of the States, or to be held as a 
military province under military rule.” Under these cir- 
cumstances the bishop issued a pastoral letter in which he 
declared that the Prayer for the President, etc., was inap- 
plicable to the present condition of things. At the same 
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time he counselled “clergy and laity to heed the teaching 
of the Church in regard to the scriptural obedience due to 
the powers that be; . . . and faithfully to discharge 
their duties to the State;” . . . and, if it should be 
required of all citizens, to take the oath of allegiance, for 
“an oath of fidelity to the Government is only the formal 
and solemn acknowledgment and expression of an already 
existing obligation.” 

No sooner was this pastoral issued than Major-General 
Woods, in command, interdicted the bishop and all who 
obeyed him from preaching or performing divine service. 

In September Bishop Wilmer again addressed his charge 
and explained and defended his position. In this letter, 
which is “the late pastoral,” referred to by the bishops in 
their expression of regrets, he says: 


The issue raised is not one of loyalty. Ihave counselled you . 
to take in good faith the oath of allegiance, and have set you the ex- 
ample by taking it myself. . . . The use of the prayer under 
the present condition of things involves the point of congruity and 
fitness, and is, therefore, a question for ecclesiastical discretion. 
Let it not be said that the Church in Alabama looked to 
any other than an ecclesiastical authority for guidance in worship, or 
that she was ever frightened from her propriety by the dictation or 
menace of any secular power, civil or military. Let the clergy await 
official notification from the ecclesiastical authority. . . . In the 
exercise of my episcopal discretion . . . I have decided, ete. 
On the other hand, the military authorities issue “ orders” that the 
prayer shall be used at once, and that all the churches shall be 
closed until we accede to the demand. ‘Thus the real issue before 
us is this : Shall the secular or the ecclesiastical power regulate the 
worship of the Church? . . . Remember, that the communica- 
tion with God’s mercy-seat cannot be obstructed by any created 
power, and that the compensations of divine goodness will supply 
all our needs through the riches of his grace in Christ Jesus, our 
only Lord and Master. 


In November the General Council, to which Bishop 
Wilmer looked for guidance, gave to the bishops permission 
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to make the change of confederate to united. But so long 
as the military “ orders” rested on him Bishop Wilmer re- 
fused to exercise his granted power; and during two months 
longer the churches in Alabama remained closed. 

At a special Convention in January, 1866,* the diocese 
withdrew from her wnion with the General Council and 
acceded to the General Convention, after which Bishop 
Wilmer made the declaration of conformity to the constitu- 
tion of the Church in the United States, and the breach was 
formally healed. 

When reporting to his diocese, in January, the action of 
the General Convention in his behalf, unsolicited by him, 
Bishop Wilmer stated that : 


There was coupled with the assent of the House of Bishops a cer- 
tain expression of ‘‘ fraternal regrets.” There were some, he said, 
both in and out of the General Convention, who regarded this in the 
light of a censure upon official conduct. But he rejected this inter- 
pretation of the bishops’ resolution, because he could not suppose 
they could have so far departed from propriety as to judge one not 
amenable to them—or, if considered amenable, without a hearing. 
Then, in the midst of gravest matters finding room for the exercise 
of his ever-ready wit, the bishop added: ‘It would seem, that in 
restoring old relations, the expression of regrets is in order; and it 
may not be amiss in me to state that, after a careful review of the 
various pastorals put forth in the last unhappy years, there are very 
few in which we, who look at all that has transpired from a different 
standpoint, have not found occasion for regrets to which we can give 
no adequate expression. Formypart . . . Ican recall no word 
that I have written to you as your bishop which now, in this 
moment of comparative quiet, I would obliterate from the record.” 


On the second or third day of the session of the General 


* The Convention met on the 17th. On January 138th the bishop issued a let- 
ter to the clergy in which he said: ‘‘The recent revocation of the military 
orders renders it proper for me now to do what I could not properly have done 
before such revocation. I do now therefore recommend that the ruling of the 
General Council in the premises have the force of law in the diocese of Alabama, 
and the clergy thereof are called upon, henceforth to use the prayer for those in 
authority as it stands in the Book of Common Prayer.” 
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Convention the senior and two other bishops received a 
joint letter from Bishop Wilmer, giving them a statement 
of the condition of things in Alabama, and urging them to 
assert “the true principle in regard to the interference of 
the secular power with the worship of the Church. — Not,” 
said he, “that I personally solicit your help. By God’s 
grace I trust to maintain my stand. But the time is propi- 
tious, and the opportunity offers to affirm and maintain a 
great principle.” He thought the opportunity the more fa- 
vorable because they could not be supposed to sympathize 
with him politically. 

Some of the bishops were fully in accord with the judg- 
ment of Bishop Wilmer, and endeavored to obtain from 
their House a remonstrance against governmental interfer- 
ence in ecclesiastical matters. All that was done was to 
place the matter in the hands of the Bishop of Ohio, who 
had been a governmental agent in England, and who fully 
approved the military prohibition in Alabama. To obtain 
relief from “ military duress” as a favor granted on the ap- 
plication of Bishop McIlvaine was a subjection of Church 
rights instead of a proper maintenance of them. 

The question of the readmission of all the Southern 
bishops being happily settled, there remained a matter the 
treatment of which furnished a possible opportunity to mar 
what had been done. This was the preparation of the 
usual triennial address of the House of Bishops to the 
Church. 

Bishops then well known, and yet remembered for their 
zeal for the Union, shown by an ever-ready condemnation 
of rebellion, could not be satisfied with a pastoral letter that 
was not a counterpart of the one issued during the war, and 
which had elicited the approval of the United States Goy- 
ernment. 

It was in vain argued that the former pastoral spoke in 
the name of a section of the Church, and that now a re- 
united Church must address equally Southern and Northern 
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brethren. In vain was it shown that certain desired declara- 
tions would tend but little to the strengthening of the good 
feeling for which they had thanked God. It mattered not. 
It was answered that the Church should express her loyal 
convictions in plain language. These fathers in God were 
of an opinion like to that of the authorities in Washington, 
who, desiring a renewal of national feeling, have placed 
among the naval trophies Confederate cannon bearing in 
the enduring brass the inscription, “ Captured in such a 
rebel fort—in such a pirate vessel.” A draft of a letter em- 
bodying the views of these gentlemen, and approved by the 
majority of the committee of five senior bishops, was pre- 
sented to the House. When it was read the Bishop of 
Maryland took upon himself the unpleasant responsibility 
of moving that it be not adopted as the synodical letter of 
the House. The result of all the long and earnest debate 
which had preceded and which followed this motion was 
that there was no Pastoral issued in 1865, but instead of 
the usual letter from the Reverend Fathers a dogmatic thesis 
addressed to the clergy and to students in theology. 

A fact which gave great pleasure to Bishop Whittingham 
was the concurrence of the two Houses in a resolution de- 
claring “‘the sympathy and admiration of the Convention 
for the Bishop of Cape Town and his comprovincial bish- 
ops in their defence of the Word of God,” which involved 
the deposition of Dr. Colenso. He himself brought the 
matter before the House of Bishops. He had feared oppo- 
sition, and considered his success due in part to a good tem- 
per on the subject of foreign relations, the result of a grati- 
fying communication from the Canadian Synod, presented 
with a pleasing speech by the Bishop of Montreal, to- 
gether with a similar document from the Synod of Nova 
Scotia. 

During this Convention Dr. Quintard, who had been 
chaplain to General Polk, was consecrated Bishop of Ten- 
nessee. The time for the ceremony was hastened, in order 
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that the Bishop of Montreal might take part in the laying 
on of hands. Thus his consecration was a token of unity 
with a foreign Church, and also an evidence that what had 
claimed to be a foreign Church no longer occupied this po- 
sition. Bishop Otey, whom Bishop Quintard succeeded, 
was one of the bishops of the Church in the Confederate 
States. 

As a sign, too, of renewed vigor in the Church may be 
taken the election, by the Convention, of three missionary 


bishops for the West, and one for China. 


CHAPTER III. 


REVISITS ENGLAND—DIVISION OF THE DIOCESE—AN ASSIST- 
ANT BISHOP ELECTED. 


1866-1870. 


Tue excitement of frequent debates, the hard contest he 
had undergone in behalf of the South, exhausted our bishop’s 
physical powers. On his return to his diocese he was un- 
able to resume visitation. With difficulty he took part, in 
January, in the consecration, as first Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
of his very near friend, Dr. Kerfoot. In February a little 
extra exertion at the Lent ordination broke him down utterly, 
and during the remainder of the diocesan year he was wholly 
dependent on the kindness of his brethren for the discharge 
of episcopal duty. When his Convention met, “ with a sore 
heart he found himself unable to submit his address other- 
wise than through the borrowed medium of another’s voice, 
in his own absence, enforced by bodily weakness.” This 
weakness was such that his address was perforce brief. He 
had reached, he said, the conclusion that he must ask for 
the “ canonical assistance to a permanently disabled bishop ; 
but on seeking the needed professional opinion justifying 
his conclusion, his medical advisers thought that he ought 
not to consider himself permanently disabled.” In reference 
to this communication the Convention unanimously expressed 
their sympathy and their sincere hope “that the diocese may 
soon enjoy again the full benefit of episcopal supervision 
which has been so highly prized, and the absence of which 
is so deeply felt throughout the community.” They also re- 
quested “the bishop to take such a vacation from all official 
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cares, with such entire repose of mind and body as may be 
recommended by his medical advisers.” 

This rest was sought on the coast of New Jersey. But 
in order to secure the benefit of change of scene, together 
with that of rest, friends in Baltimore urged the bishop to 
go abroad, and furnished the means without which he could 
not have done so. South America was thought of, but he 
concluded to go again to England. After a week or more 
pleasantly spent in Exeter he took lodgings at Sidmouth, on 
the coast of Devon, where some time was spent in entire 
seclusion, restful indeed to body, but very wearisome to spirit. 

Home letters that immediately follow this chapter tell all 
the story of this visit to the land that was in many respects 
more to him than any other. 

The expression of his loneliness so moved Mrs. Whitting- 
ham that she determined to go to her husband. On receiv- 
ing notice of her intention, unwilling to subject her to a sea 
voyage which she particularly dreaded, the bishop decided 
that he would shorten his stay in England. The telegram 
which he sent to announce his speedy return to America, and 
so prevent Mrs. Whittingham’s voyage, happened to be the 
first private message borne by the cable. Correspondence 
with Mr. Grafton, then in England, shows that the bishop 
was also influenced by reports of political riots in Baltimore, 
exaggerated accounts of the contest against the party placed 
in power during the war. Before the correction came the 
bishop had sailed for the home where he thought he ought 
to be in times of disturbance. To Mr. Grafton was left the 
charge to meet Mrs. Whittingham should she-be already on 
her way. . 

The bishop’s health was partially restored by sea air and 
his too brief stay in England ; but the effect was transient. 
To the Convention of 1867 he wrote :— 


Again I am indebted to the kindness of another for help to dis- 
charge a duty which, in my own person, I am unable to fulfil. 
After spending several months in quiet seclusion, and in travel on 
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the ocean, with much advantage to my health in most respects, I had 
hoped to be able gradually to resume the public functions of my 
ministry as the pleasant season of the year advanced. But on the 
first attempt, a few weeks ago, my voice proved to be wholly inade- 
quate to the strain, and after only three brief services, I have since 
remained without the power to speak above my breath. 

My presence with you in such condition could be only an embar- 
rassment and a hindrance, from which I feel bound to deliver you, 
even at the cost of the sacrifice of my own advantage and exceeding 
joy in partaking together with you of the refreshments of joint wor- 
ship and fraternal intercourse. 


His long-continued disability was felt by the bishop to 
impose on him the necessity of seeking permanent relief for 
the diocese. In his address he discussed two modes of action, 
neither capable of bringing about immediate relief. He 
might ask for an assistant. One could be obtained in about 
nine months. But many in the diocese would oppose the 
election of an assistant bishop under any circumstances. 

When the election of an assistant was before the Conven- 
tion a few years later, debate showed that this opposition 
was chiefly confined to the clergy and was, in the main, based 
on the estimate of what its bishop is to a diocese, a head—a 

/father; now there cannot be two fathers in one family, and 
a body with two heads is a monster. But an assistant 
bishop, whatever his inherent dignity and powers because of 
consecration, is in a diocese not even a locum tenens ; he is 
but a helper doing duty assigned to him by his head. Such 
was the estimate placed on himself by Bishop Pinkney so 
long as he was an assistant. When asked, “ Did you sanction 
such an act?” his answer was, “No! neither that prac- 
tice, nor any other. I sanction nothing. If you ask my 
opinion, I say I do not approve the practice. But I do not 
go beyond the expression of my opinion. In the diocese I 
do only what I am told to do.” 


Without sharing that conviction [that an assistant should not be 
chosen under any circumstances] in its rigid strictness, I have my- 
self, said the bishop, grave doubts of the consistency of such action 
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with the principles of the constitution of the Church in this country, 
and with the tenor of precedent in ecclesiastical history. 

Such weight have those doubts with me, that where a gain of only 
nine months could be accomplished, . . . I should unhesitat- 
ingly prefer to resign my office, rather than, with an uneasy con- 
science, ask a relief of the lawfulness of which I did not feel a full 
assurance. 

I cannot, therefore, now ask you to provide in that way for the 
necessities of the diocese, even if I were sure—which is far from 
being the case—that under the terms of our canon I might lawfully 
do so. 

My resignation, if now offered, could only take effect upon its ac- 
ceptance by the House of Bishops. . . [Which might be obtained 
in six or eight months]. It is for you to determine whether it shall 
be sought. On expression of such a desire from you, I will most 
cheerfully send in my resignation and join you in petitioning the 
House of Bishops for its acceptance. . . The remaining alter- 
native is the division of the diocese. 

Since the first year of my experience in office, I have been 

thoroughly satisfied that the Diocese of Maryland would never thrive 
as it ought and might do, until divided into three or more. 
History, reflection, observation, and experience haye combined in 
my considerations to create in me a conviction, only weaker than 
divine faith, that a diocese like this, and this diocese in particular, 
can never thrive until reduced into at least three dioceses of man- 
ageable size, of homogeneous constitution, of natural affinity, and 
haying each its individual idiosynerasy. : 

In order to such division, I hereby place at ie free disposal of 
the Convention every right and claim which I have, or which it may 
be imagined that I have, as bishop of the diocese. I make no reser- 
vation of any whatsoever. I desire everything in relation to juris- 
diction, income, oversight, control, or use, which may now belong 
to the Bishop of the Diocese of Maryland as at present constituted, 
to be wholly and unreservedly at the disposal of the Convention, and 
I hereby do’ formally assign and declare it so to be. 

Nothing could more gratify me than such action of the Convention 
as should divide the present jurisdiction and income of the diocese 
into three, and set off with its equal share of the diocesan fund and 
its proper proportional allotment of territorial jurisdiction, two new 
sees, of Washington and Kaston. 

In hope that your faith may be strengthened and your love in- 
creased, to see the way opened to the accomplishment of so great an 
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onward movement, and with humble and earnest prayer that wisdom 
from on high and heavenly grace may be vouchsafed you in order to 
that end, I am, dear brethren, your poor, inefficient and unworthy, 
but truly loving brother and servant in the Lord. 


Knowing that they had the full sympathy of the bishop, 
members of the diocese on the Eastern Shore had long sought 
a separate organization. Before the war they had twice 
asked leave of the Convention to separate, and at one time 
seemed to have attained their wishes; fortunately, as sub- 
sequent events proved, the bare majority in their favor was 
changed by votes cast by permission of the House to a like 
majority against them. They had again come this year 
prepared to press their request. As a body the petitioners 
were the same, for it is the abiding, not the floating, mem- 
bers who have really the interest of a diocese at heart. 

The address of the bishop was thankfully received as an 
unlooked for aid. With this aid success was readily ob- 
tained. But all men do not share the bishop’s convictions 
urged by him in so remarkable a spirit of self-forgetting. 
Even yet are lauded the advantages of large respectable 
bodies in which the presbytery are rightly influential, in 
contrast with the evils of small dioceses in which petty epis- 
copal over-rule is felt. In conservative Maryland the 
thought of change was grievous, especially to some of the 
native clergy. This was betokened by the respected Pres- 
ident, Dr. McKenney, who, overpowered by his feelings, 
could scarcely announce the vote which gave permission for 
the setting off the Eastern Shore as a separate diocese. In 
his response to the official notice of this consent the bishop 
said : 


While the contemplation of separation from my brethren on the 
Eastern Shore, with whom, without a breach of any kind in the cor- 
diality of our official and personal relations, I have been so long con- 
nected, is to me most painful, I am consoled under it by the entire 
persuasion that it is for the advancement of the glory of God, and 
the good of his Church on earth. 

Vou. Il.—6 
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Perhaps the Bishop of Maryland recognized the difficul- 
ties attending small dioceses as clearly as do those who op- 
pose division on the plea that it multiplies autocrats. More 
than once he has been heard to say that none need over- 
sight more than the overseers, that bishops need canonical 
restraints. But his cure for the evil has not yet been tried. 
He desired what he believed to be primitive episcopacy, 
dioceses of such size that a bishop should be, not simply a 
presiding officer, but a pastor “having personal knowledge of 
his people.” He wished for country bishops as well as city 
bishops, associated in provinces, and so securing the advan- 
tages attributed to larger dioceses. Some of his brethren 
who agreed with him in general, differed from him in their 
estimate of their office, and one avowed that he could not 
understand what was said by him about having personal 
knowledge of one’s people. 

During the Convention of 1868 the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies proposed to change the constitution so as to 
remove all restrictions on the division of dioceses, except- 
ing that no city should form more than one diocese, and 
with the proviso that before General Convention could give 
assent to any division, assurance must be had that a suitable 
provision had been made for the support of the episcopate 
in the new diocese. 

As chairman of the committee to whom, in the House of 
Bishops, these amendments were submitted, Bishop Whit- 
tingham reported against the proviso regarding the salary 
of a bishop, and in favor of the removal of all restrictions 
on division, save that there should be but one bishop in a 
city. Not denying the force of what was said in favor of 
large dioceses, he argued that “there was a choice between 
the human element and the divine; each a true element, 
each having its place.” A substitute for his report, based 
on what he would have described as the human element, 
was carried by a majority of twenty-five to eight. 

At this General Convention of 1868, consent was given 
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for the division of Maryland as proposed. In November of 
the same year the primary Convention met. The Right 
Reverend Dr. Lay, Missionary Bishop of Arkansas, was 
chosen first bishop, and in due time he was translated. 
Thus the Diocese of Easton was fully organized. 

In conformity with the recommendation of the bishop, 
and a resolution of Convention, there was promptly trans- 
ferred to the new diocese an equitable proportion of the 
episcopal fund, a sum greater than the amount contributed 
by the Eastern Shore to the general fund. 

Time has shown the wisdom of the separation: in 1881 
the number of clergy in the mother diocese was greater than 
the two could claim at the time of the division, and both 
dioceses have grown the more, doubtless, because of the 
more effective episcopal supervision. 

It has been seen that in 1867 the bishop advised the divi- 
sion of Maryland into at least three dioceses. The com- 
mittee to whom was referred this portion of the address, 
after the setting off of the Eastern Shore for one diocese, 
reported that they concurred in the plan for the further di- 
vision, only they were not prepared to recommend the line 
of division proposed in the address, and suggested instead 
that a committee be appointed to consider and report at the 
next Convention the best plan and outlines for the division 


proposed. 


Your committee, they said, is unanimously of the opinion that 
some plan of division is desirable, and almost necessary, and that 
it ought to be settled in time for final action by the next general 
Convention. 

In order to facilitate such division of the diocese our respected 
diocesan finally places at the disposal of this Convention every right 
and claim which he has, or may be imagined to have, as bishop of 
the present diocese, making no reservation whatever. 

The Convention will doubtless appreciate, as your committee 
does, the magnanimity of this offer. It is entirely of a piece with 
the disinterestedness and spirit of self-sacrifice which has distin- 
guished our bishop’s administration of his sacred office, and which 
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in this diocese we do not account rare because we have been taught 
by him to regard it as an essential grace and virtue of the episco- 
pate. Of course we cannot accept the offer, or recommend the 
Convention to accept it, in any way that would trench upon the mod- 
est salary hitherto given to the bishop. 


In accordance with the suggestion made a committee was 
appointed to report to the next Convention. They failed 
to agree; and, after long discussion of various proposed 
lines, it was observed that the Convention had no assurance 
whatever that any of those whom it was proposed to cut 
off desired separation. A report by an investigating com- 
mittee, in 1869, showed so little agreement that the question 
for the further division of Maryland was for the time 
abandoned. 

In 1867, in view of the fact that the then contemplated 
division of Maryland into a number of small sees might 
tend to impair the unity and harmony belonging to dioceses 
co-terminous with States, and detract at the same time from 
“the dignity of the episcopate, and might prove detrimen- 
tal to many objects of common interest, or at all events de- 
prive the Church of that prestige which arises from her 
appealing to those honorable sentiments which cluster 
around the name of each State,” in order to guard against 
possible losses of this kind a committee was appointed to 
mature some plan “by which common counsel and action 
and unity in all matters of common interest may be secured 
among the sees into which the present Diocese of Maryland 
may hereafter be divided, and to report such plan at the 
next Diocesan Convention.” 

In 1868 this committee presented a report “On the Pro- 
vincial System,” written by their chairman, Dr. Mahan, 
too long to be copied, yet too able and interesting not to be 
referred to. It was printed with the Convention Journal 
of that year. After long discussion the resolutions attached 
to this report were adopted. 
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Ist. Recommending a council of the dioceses in Maryland, 
through their representatives, ‘‘to consider and adopt measures 
for a permanent synodical or conventional union. 

2d. That this Convention petition the next General Convention 
for such modifications of the constitution and canonsas shall enable 
dioceses formed within the limits of any diocese to organize among 
themselves a conciliar union. 

3d. That this Convention also petition the next General Conven- 
tion to take the necessary steps for authorizing the erection of pro- 
vincial courts of appeal. 


In response to the petition of the delegates from Mary- 
land, the General Convention enacted the canon “ authoriz- 
ing the formation of a federate Convention,” ete., but took 
no notice of the prayer respecting courts of appeals, if au- 
thority to erect such be not en under the general terms 
of the canon. 

In 1869 representatives of the Diocese of Easton attended 
the Maryland Convention to express the sense of their con- 
vention on the separation now formally completed, their 
thanks for the generous action of the mother diocese, and 
also the hope that the two dioceses ‘‘ may still be united in 
common counsel and action, . . . inall matters of com- 
mon interest.” 

Meeting this courteous advance the Maryland Conven- 
tion appointed a committee to confer with one acting in 
the name of Easton, and ‘to mature a proper plan for the 
organization of a federate Convention of the two dioceses.” 
The joint committee recognizing that “it is greatly to be 
desired that the bonds of unity and fraternal love should 
be preserved unbroken between the two dioceses, and cor- 
dial co-operation be secured in all matters touching common 
welfare,” through their secretary recommended to the Con- 
vention of Maryland, in 1870, a plan of federation. After 
long debate the consideration ee the subject was “ postponed 
atti the next annual Convention,” and was not then re- 
sumed. 

It is to be remarked that a plan, the success of which was 
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much desired by Bishop Whittingham as the beginning of 
better diocesan relations, was defeated by the votes of those 
who held opinions supposed to prevail among Southern 
churchmen; and yet, as Dr. Mahan remarked in his report 
on the Provincial System : 


When it was first proposed, but a few years since, to the dioceses - 
of our Southern States, at a critical period of their history, it was 
adopted almost by acclamation. By a slight change, which was less 
a change than a return to first principles, it was agreed that their 
general Convention or Council should be made a council of States 
or Provinces, rather than of dioceses. Each province, in that case 
might have as many dioceses as it needed, and might hold its own 
councils of those dioceses, without the least danger oralarm. Each 
diocese, in like manner, might have, as now, its own conventions or 
conyvocations. 


When, in 1867, the bishop recommended a division of 
the diocese, he did not believe that he could lawfully ask for 
an assistant. Certainly his action during the general Con- 
vention the next year did not consist with a supposition of 
permanent disability. He was in his place in the House of 
Bishops at every meeting, on every day, and his attendance 
was continuous. He did his share of committee duty, and 
engaged in the discussion of every important matter, besides 
attending meetings of missionary boards, ete. The call of 
duty on such occasions seemed always to infuse new life 
and strength. A reaction often followed; but the fear of 
this never deterred him from attendance on the meetings 
of his brethren the bishops. After his labors in the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1868 he was wholly exhausted; and the 
May following he was constrained to say to his Convention: 


The rendering of this slender account [of diocesan work done dur- 
ing the year] may serve to introduce and justify a communication 
which it costs me much to make. 

After nine and twenty years of endeavor, always weak and imper- 
fect, and often, to my full consciousness miserably futile, but still 
honest and earnest endeavor to serve this diocese in my office, the 
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experiment of the last three years has proved to me that I must 
either be content to lie as an incubus upon my people, pressing 
down their energies and thwarting instead of forwarding their work, 
or must set before them my hopelessness of fulfilling the measure 
of official duty which their needs require. 

I have my own views of what it were best for me to do in this 
state of our relations; but I defer to those of others when I adopt 
the course of informing you that I have no longer room for doubt 
that my case comes within the purview of Section V. of Canon 13 
ofthe Digest; and that if the Convention should think proper to 
take action under that canon for the relief of the diocese, it will, in 
so doing, have my frank and cheerfully accorded concurrence and 
consent. 


The committee to whom was referred this portion of the 
bishop’s address thought it unadvisable to make any provi- 
sion looking to the election of an assistant bishop. They 
recommended the adoption of resolutions appropriating a sum 
of money to enable the bishop to defray the expenses of 
such aid as he might think proper to obtain in the exercise 
of his episcopal functions ; and also, on the part of the Con- 
vention, tendering 


to its beloved father and chief pastor its deepest sympathy and re- 
gret at the occasion of his present appeal, with their earnest prayer 
to the great Head of the Church, that with the divine blessing upon 
the measure of relief thus given, his health may be restored, and 
that the admirable results of his early ministry may be equalled, if 
not surpassed, by the riper fruits of the future. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted ; but yet, in 
order to meet possible contingencies, a resolution was passed 
enabling the Convention, under the provisions of the consti- 
tution, to elect an assistant in 1870, should it be then found 
advisable to do so. 

When the bishop met the Convention in 1870 he had 
again to call on another to read his address; in the last five 
years he had been able but once to dispense with this help. 
It was not that loss of voice was permanent, but it was 
frequent, and failure occurred sometimes without warning. 
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In this address he spoke of the diocese with more of 
warmth than he had shown during a long while. 


We have now, he said, in this diocese precisely the number of 
clergymen that were at work in all Maryland in 1855, and Iam 
thoroughly satisfied, from careful inquiry and ample sources of in- 
formation that the services and attendance of this diocese in the 
present year are fully double those of the undivided diocese fifteen 
years ago. This is a great thing to say, because it amounts to an 
affirmation, that the working efficiency of our clergy has doubled it- 
self in half a generation; but I feel confident of the accuracy of 
the statement, and deem myself bound to make it in justice to my 
hard-working—in human computation ill-supported and miserably 
remunerated, but nobly successful, and of God, after the wishes of 
their own hearts, gloriously rewarded—brethren. If ever patient 
continuance in well-doing had its reward, even in the present fruits 
of labor, church work in Maryland is now recompensing the eaznest, 
indomitable zeal of the unpretending, suffering men who make so 
large a proportion of those engaged init. Not always provided ade- 
quately even with that ‘‘food and raiment” which an apostolic rule 
recognizes as needful wherewith to be content, the rectors of our 
rural parishes, and—the more shame for us !—of not a few churches 
which are not rural—plod on in uncomplaining penury, increasing 
work with no proportionate increase of worldly gain; but, surely, 
we may hope! and, God be thanked! we do find ample reason to 
believe, with compensating reward in that at which they aim, and for 
which they endure and strive, the winning of perishing souls for 
Christ. Never among us has so large a proportion of the harder and 
more worldly sex been brought to an avowal of the influence of min- 
isterial work as now. The number of adult males among the un- 
usually numerous candidates for confirmation in the past year has 
been far beyond all previous example. The attendance of men at 
all our services, of all kinds, is daily becoming in increased propor- 
tion. And, best of all, a spirit of devotion of themselves to doing 
good for Christ’s sake, and in his name, seems to be at last taking 
hold of our laity of both sexes, and developing itself in voluntary 
help rendered to the clergy by guilds of young men and sisterhoods 
in several of our congregations. 


It was well known that an effort would be made this year 
to elect an assistant bishop. Referring to this purpose the 
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bishop said: “ I have nothing to add to my communications 
already made. The welfare of the diocese is in your hands.” 

After the opening services the bishop asked the Conven- 
tion to elect a President, and retired. On the second day, 
during the afternoon session, which was prolonged into the 
night, it was resolved to proceed to the election of an assist- 
ant bishop. But yet of ninety clergymen twenty-four were 
still opposed to any election. Four persons were nominated, 
and eight were voted for. On the first balloting the Rev. 
Dr. William Pinkney received within one of the required 
two-thirds majority. On the second there were cast in 
his favor far more than the number necessary, and the 
nomination of the clergy being made to the laity it was con- 
firmed by nearly the entire vote. The election was then 
made unanimous. From his ordination Dr. Pinkney had 
been associated with the old High Church party. On this 
account he was not the choice of some, and others did not 
forget that he had not been “ loyal ;” but his nomination was 
equivalent to election. No man not a Southerner could 
have been chosen, and at the time there was a persuasion 
that the laity would accept only a native Marylander. One 
forcible objection to the office of assistant bishop is the pos- 
sibility of a bishop’s attempting to control the choice of his 
assistant and successor. Without attributing any improper 
motive, it is said that a bishop must be more than man not 
to desire to direct the selection of one to be brought into 
such close relations with himself. This objection would not 
be heard if all men had the simple faith given to Bishop 
Whittingham—his trust in the government of divine prov- 
idence. Whatever might have been his power to influence, 
by no word or deed did he seek to exert it. The man chosen 
by those with whom the right of choice rested he received 
as sent to him by the Head of the Church, and no token of 
loving welcome from man to man could have been warmer 
than was shown to the newly elected assistant when, accom- 
panied by a common personal friend, he first called on his 
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chief. This visit was made immediately after Dr. Pinkney 
had received the congratulations of the members of the Con- 
vention, on which occasion—after presentation to the Con- 
vention, and after having heard the pledge of cordial support 
given in their name by their President—with voice tremu- 
lous with emotion he said : 


Dear Brethren of the Clergy, and dear Brethren of the Laity: 

Overwhelmed as I am by this most unexpected and unmerited 
token of your confidence and love, I can only say Iam profoundly 
grateful. And yet, whenI cast my eyes around me, and see so many 
presbyters beloved who would have worn this mantle with inex- 
pressible dignity and grace, and brought to the discharge of the 
high duties of this most fearful office a ripeness of experience, wis- 
dom, learning, eloquence, zeal, and energy to which I can lay no 
claim whatever, I am as deeply humbled. Should your choice meet 
the approval of the several Standing Committees and bishops of the 
Church, and my own mind and heart be brought to the conviction 
that it is my duty to take up the banner of the Cross, as your leader, 
wishing and seeking to act, at all times and under all circumstances, 
in the most cordial and fraternal co-operation with the most emi- 
nent and distinguished bishop who has for so many years guided 
the destinies of this diocese, and whose rare learning and burning 
eloquence have made him so signally known beyond our borders, I 
shall have to draw very largely on your forbearance and brotherly 
sympathy. 

Having spent the largest portion of my life in the rural districts, 
there is no part of the field in which I shall take a livelier interest 
than that, in which a noble band of presbyters and deacons are now 
serving the Church in a spirit of the sublimest self-sacrifice, in a 
beautiful contentment with their lot, and a voluntary poverty endured 
for God and his holy household. Words are powerless to express 
the feelings that at this moment move me. Deeds, not words, you 
have a right to expect; for deeds alone can test the issues of this 
hour. 

You have called me from a field of labor where I was happy, and 
more than satisfied—from a people who have never tired in the 
kindest offices of love, and who have ever woven around my heart 
cords, the severance of which must cost me intensest agony. If I 
am constrained to turn from them to you, I shall confidently look to 
the clergy and laity of the Diocese of Maryland for a generous con- 
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struction of my motives, and a warm-hearted sympathy in my cares 
and trials, and I know I shall not be disappointed. 

I leave you, with these few words, to face the responsibility of 
this hour; and, if confirmed by the Church at large, solve the great 
question of duty in the chamber of my own heart. 


The humbleness which characterizes this reply of Dr. 
Pinkney is seen also in his first address as assistant bishop. 


All that I can hope to do is to labor prayerfully and in meekness of 
spirit for the good of the body over which I am called to watch as 
one who must give account. Such as I haveI give unto you. For 
the poverty of the offering others are responsible; for I sought not 
you, but you me. 


Dr. Pinkney was consecrated to the episcopate on October 
6, 1870, in Washington City, in the Church of the Epiph- 
any, from some reason preferred to the Ascension, of which 
he had been rector. Unhappily the Bishop of Maryland 
was, at the time, ill in New Jersey. 

The third decade of Dr. Whittingham’s episcopate closed 
with the event which, with deepest gratitude to God, he 
acknowledged to be a happy provision for the supply of 
defect of service, the consecration of his “ most willing and 
indefatigable assistant.” 

Every such period in every man’s life brings changes to 
him. These ten years in the bishop’s life are marked by 
strong contrasts. He was at the height of prosperity, more 
loved as a bishop and having greater influence than ever 
before, at the time when throughout the land—throughout 
his diocese, at any rate—men were in perplexity, their hearts 
failing for looking after what came too surely. When the 
distress was near at hand perplexity came to the bishop too, 
through the necessity of deciding as to duty; then, as a con- 
sequence of his honest decision, faithfully followed, came a 
falling away of those in whom he had trusted, and the 
occasion for censure on his part. Despite the support from 
conviction of being in the right, and afterward, for a time, 
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of the natural strengthening which comes from condemna- 
tion of those opposed to one, the years of the war were a 
season of weariness of spirit. Apart from sympathy with 
the suffering, and at times of anxiety for the success of the 
right, there was painful personal regret. One who saw in 
acts which had a political bearing his chief claim to be hon- 
ored, telling of the pitiful social martyrdom which he bore, 
has said, “I was proud of him when he appeared in the 
chancel, and the disaffected would turn about and troop out 
of the church. J smiled in their faces, but the big tears 
would well up in Ais eyes.” 

When he had strength to go about the diocese, during a 
stay at home enforced in part because visitations in many 
cases were not desired, he gave himself to labor in his study. 
Much of the pains-requiring work he bestowed on hymnology 
was undergone during this dark season of the war. 

He has declared that his main effort for his diocese dur- 
ing the war was to keep it from acts of schism, and that, 
with this end in view, the abstaining from doing anything 
was often the prompting of wisdom. The danger of schism 
was not passed when political seceders were conquered. 
The bishop knew this. It is not to be supposed that this 
knowledge prompted his acts in 1865 which have been 
treated of ; but he would have been wise in his endeavors for 
the ready recognition of Southern brethren had he had no 
other motive. As has been said, his generosity after the 
subjection of the Southern States produced a great change 
in the feeling of many members of his diocese. Among 
the most open-handed in providing for his extra expendi- 
tures were men who had not hesitated to show their oppo- 
sition during the war. I do not know that the bishop spoke 
of this change, but there is enough of evidence that the lat- 
ter half of this decade was by it made much happier. There 
may be seen in his addresses tokens of a return of the old 
feeling of sympathy. During 1867 and 1868 he resumed 
his long-neglected diary ; and here, with the record of daily 
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Hebrew readings and other studies, are seen the proofs of 
the happiness as a bishop which had returned to him. But 
while he was thus regaining his true hold on life, despite 
increasing infirmities of body—painful in themselves as well 
as trying because hindrances in the discharge of official du- 
ties—he suffered severely from the loss of friends by death. 
About the time of the setting off of the Eastern Shore, 
which in itself affected the character of the Convention, 
there were taken away a number of laymen who had been 
eminent in the diocese. The places have not been filled 
that were made vacant by the death of S. J. Donaldson, 
Judge Magruder, Judge Chambers, John Henry Alexander, 
Mason Campbell, and Hugh Dayey Evans. Judge Cham- 
bers and Dr. Evans had been especially influential in Con- 
vention during long years; the former showing, perhaps, a 
little too much the management acquired in other delibera- 
tive bodies ;—the latter not so brilliant, but equally forcible 
in argument, and more convincing by the assurance which 
waited on his words that his own convictions were presented 
to others in full charity. All these men had welcomed the 
bishop to Maryland, and had from the first, during more 
than thirty years, been his near friends, his counsellors and 
supporters. With Dr. Evans the bishop had maintained 
the closest relations; and no other loss could have been to 
him, as bishop, so serious as that of this most honored and 
discreet of friends. His estimate of the man was thus ex- 
pressed to the Maryland Convention in 1869: 


Of our laity the senior member of this body, who had been returned 
to it for almost an ordinary lifetime with few and short interruptions, 
and had again and again represented us in the General Convention— 
Hugh Davey Evans, of St. Paul’s Parish, in this city—fell asleep in 
Jesus, after only a few hours’ serious illness, in last July. This 
Convention needs no testimony from me to the inestimable value of 
his Christian character and influence. His name, known and hon- 
ored in our mother-country almost as in our own, will go down to 
posterity in association with those of Nelson and Watson, Wilber- 
force and Alexander Knox, as an illustrious example of those teach- 
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ing laymen, who from time to time shine forth in adornment of the 
doctrine of Christ, by vindication in their own persons of the rights 
and obligations of the universal priesthood in his mystical body, 
the visible Church on earth. 


At the time of his death Dr. Evans was a delegate to 
General Convention. The refusal to re-elect him as dele- 
gate to the Convention of 1862, which so angered his friend 
the bishop, was a mortification to the doctor. He did not 
appear again in the Maryland Convention until the year 
1866, when his reception by old friends and admirers 
greatly gratified him. 

On May 10th he had written to the bishop, who was then 
in’ New Jersey : 


Apropos of the Convention I have a piece of news at which I know 
you will rejoice both on private and public grounds. Iam to repre- 
sent St. Paul’s. This seems to involve the idea that the Southern 
sympathizers have given up the notion of working the Convention 
as a party machine. 


On June 4th he again wrote: 


My Dear BisnHopr : 

I must congratulate you on the result of the late Convention. I 
confess that I went to it in some doubt as to my reception, but I 
soon felt like Charles II., when he said that everybody was so glad 
to see him that’ it must be his own fault that he stayed abroad so 
long. I gradually slipped into my former relations with the whole 
body and each of its members. My impression is that the effect of 
the Convention upon the Church, and upon society at large, has 
been very good. 


LETTERS. 


TO HIS DAUGHTER, MRS. WILMER. 


RoyaL CLARENCE HOTEL, EXETER, 


Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity, October 7, 1866. 
Dear Mary: 


The incessant occupation of my mind with the thought of you and 
yours for the last three days, occasioned by your birthday (recurring 
now, as it first occurred, in my enforced absence from all that is 
near and dear to me) makes it a thing of course that this my weekly 
bulletin should be addressed to you. 

Ihave to report progress, in one respect very good, in another 
doubtful. I cannot honestly say that I am much improved in health 
as yet. Almost every day, for afew hours together, I am encour- 
aged to think I am, sometimes in one way, sometimes in another. 
But in ways just as various I find myself suddenly thrown back out 
of my fancies into the old cough, or debility, or feebleness of ap- 
petite, or sleeplessness, or weakening sweats. So that, on the whole, 
it seems to me about an even question whether as yet I am at all 
benefited by travel, or whether I am not, insensibly as it were, 
slowly but steadily wearing away. 

Yet I have been greatly favored in my journey and in carrying 
out my plans. There has been no cold weather, so that the coun- 
try yet wears its full and most beautifully pleasing and satisfying 
summer greenness and richness of vegetation. Nor has there 
been any storm, although I have seen the sun but for about two 
hours altogether, as yet, during the whole time that I have been 
in England. All the time the thermometer has ranged from 50° to 
65°—never at night below the first, nor at noonday above the second. 

And I have been wonderfully forwarded in the main object of my 
journey—securement of a quiet sunny nook, on the very edge of the 
sea, in a south-western exposure, perfectly sheltered from the north, 
east, and west. 

At the hotel where I wrote my last to Maggie (the Queen’s, Clif- 
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ton) I met a companionable English clergyman, of good family (he 
ought to be, for he is one of twenty living sons and daughters, by 
the same parents, themselves still living), who, when he found out 
the object of my journey, said that at one of the two places which I 
named as in my mind—and which he perfectly concurred in think- 
ing the best in England for my purpose—he had two brothers living, 
whom he was then on his way to see. As I must travel more slowly 
than he would, he cheerfully agreed to act as my avant-courier, and 
make inquiries about such lodgings asI would need. Accordingly he 
did, and through his kind aid I have gotten the coseyest rooms you 
can conceive, in a cottage under a hill, with the surf murmuring (or 
booming, as the case may be) under the windows out of which I look, 
with a shingly beach stretching half a mile in a crescent to the south- 
west, and a green hill, but steep, rising right up behind, at distance 
enough to leave the house perfectly dry and airy. O how intensely 
I wish it were possible that your mother could share with me the en- 
joyment of the wondrous contrast it presents to our lodgings at our 
American sea-side. The surroundings are so utterly, so Inconceiy- 
ably different. The house more retired than the Browns’, and yet a 
noble church within five hundred yards, and all kinds of shops as 
near, accessible by thoroughly dry and clean paths or streets. Then 
there are walks extending for ten miles in all directions, dry in all 
but absolutely stormy weather, and a public promenade half a mile 
long, terminating in a clambering path and terraces, on the Beacon 
Hill, one hundred and fifty feet or so high, immediately over the sea. 
This place I went down to see on Friday, twenty miles by rail, and 
an exquisitive drive through the loveliest country in the world, over 
a high hill topped by an extensive ‘‘heath,” and through two 
thoroughly English villages. Friday night I spent there, and re- 
turned hither yesterday. I had previously been, on Thursday, down 
to Exmouth (twelve miles by rail, at the mouth of the Exe) to see, 
before I should go to Sidmouth, whether that possibly might not 
suit me better. I found I could get excellent lodgings there, but 
considerably more expensive than I afterward found those of Sid- 
mouth would be, and by no means as much to my fancy. A noble 
sea-wall, very fine terraces and walks, and excellent roads in all 
directions ; but an air of fashion and affectation of gentility which 
did not at all suit me marred all the other advantages. The ex- 
posure very good, but not quite so thoroughly sheltered as that of 
Sidmouth. From Bristol, on Tuesday, I had gone to Wells, to see 
the noble cathedral. Singularly enough, just as it had happened 
in my former visit to England at St. Asaph’s, I stumbled, without 
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knowing it till there, upon the day of the annual meeting of the 
clergy of the diocese for my visit, so that I had the opportunity of 
hearing a service in the nave of the cathedral, and a good sermon 
from one of their best preachers, Canon Cook, and of seeing the 
venerable Bishop, Lord Auckland, who is dying by inches of soft- 
ening of the brain, and as unfit for work nowasIam. Still more 
singularly, on the railway platform I got into company with Mr. 
F. H. Dickinson (Dr. J. H. Alexandevr’s friend, by my introduction), 
and on getting into the cars, whom should I plump down beside 
but Archdeacon Denison, one of the leading men in the English 
Church, with whom I soon got into a most interesting conversation 
on their and our affairs. Of course I had to make myself known to 
him, and he professed himself extremely pleased to make my ac- 
quaintance. Returning to Bristol the same day, the next Wednesday 
I got here in time to attend cathedral service that afternoon. Sol 
did the next morning before going to Exmouth, and Friday morning 
before going to Sidmouth, and yesterday afternoon after returning 
thence. To-day I have twice had the privilege of service at the 
cathedral ; this morning with the Holy Communion, and a good ser- 
mon by the dean. This afternoon the immense building, at a ser- 
vice in the nave (not the choir), was perfectly crowded, and a more 
reverent service [ never witnessed. A faithful sermon was earnestly 
delivered by one of the canons. 
Love to Charles, and your mother and sister. 
Your loving father, 
W. R. Warirrinenam. 


TO MISS M. H. WHITTINGHAM. 


1 BErAcon, SIDMOUTH, 
Thursday Evening, October 11, 1866. 
Dartine Macc: 

By a charming coincidence your letter announcing your receipt 
of the intelligence of my safe arrival on this side reached me, as 
it were, on the very threshold, on the eve of my occupation of my 
new temporary home. I left Exeter yesterday, dined at Honiton, 
came to a hotel here to tea and to pass the night and the fore- 
part of this day—this afternoon having been named as the time 
when I could enter on possession of the delightfully cosey sec- 
ond-story room whence I write this, with the roaring sea thun- 
dering both in deep bass and in a sharp tenor (the rattle of 
the gravel of the beach) immediately beneath my window. I had 

Vou. II.—? 
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written to Liverpool as soon as I engaged this place, ordering 
transmission of my letters hither, and the consequence was that 
yesterday yours, with one from Mr. Grafton, were put into my 
hand by the landlady as my first greeting. Oh, how pleasant it 
was to be thus welcomed and installed, as it were, into my new 
home by the dear ones at the real home where my heart is every 
hour of the day! (I keep the American time on my watch still, 
so that I see just how the day goes with you—at this moment it 
is 28 minutes past 3 on my watch, by the village time 20 min- 
utes to 9. I have learned to tell the English time at once by mine.) 
But the great pleasure your letter gave me was sadly, very sadly, 
damped by the news about my kind, good, true friend, Captain Wal- 
lace. 

How wonderful are the dispensations of that Providence which 
allows me, the poor, good-for-nothing, broken-down invalid to learn 
and comment on such a seizure of one whom five weeks ago I left 
seeming worth a hundred of me for all the work and chances of life ! 
Oh, that it may please God speedily to restore him to his loving 
family. Give him and them my warmest love and assurance of deep 
and continual sympathy. Apart from that terrible change, the five 
short weeks that have passed have strangely changed the tenor of 
life for me! Here I am, settled down, my things in my drawers, al- 
most at housekeeping (on the English plan, finding my own articles 
for consumption, my landlady doing the shopping, marketing, cook- 
ing, ete. !). 

Tell your mother there is plenty of room for her if she can 
only just get across the water—and I am, oh! so lonely! But, 
really, the place seems to be the very ideal of what I wanted—so 
snug, so sheltered, so dry, so airy, with such a sea-view and such 
high, dry, neyer-endingly turning and twisting land-walks between 
hedges full of birds and flowers, with the sweetest views by land and 
by sea at every corner. The little bay is about a mile and a half 
across, with bold headlands more than five hundred feet high (bluffs, 
shelving sheer down into the sea) at each extremity—dry, smooth, 
gravel paths leading up to the top along the edge of each. To-day 
I made out to climb the south-easternmost—that farthest from my 
present dwelling, but nearest to the hotel where I was this morning 
—resting half a dozen times on the way. On the whole, I have 
been to-day, at various times, more than four hours walking in the 
open air, and shall probably be able to do as much most days. 
People speak of the weather as totally different here from what it 
is only a few miles inland—and, indeed, the plants show it—the 
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garden hedges are full of laurustinums, daphnias, laurels, myrtles, 
etc., in the richest bloom, and the cottage windows of geraniums, 
cactuses, etc. By the by, there are plenty of real cottages—no 
sham about them—thatch, lattice, wicket, wicker cage with starling 
in it, and all the rest—and lots of rosy, apple-faced children tod- 
dling in and out and roundabout them (oh, how I wish your mother 
could hear the roar the sea gave just now! She would think this 
was living on the sea-shore, whether Captain Stockton’s villa was 
or not!). Ihad not been in my room an hour before the vicar of 
the parish (Rev. Henry G. I. Clements) called upon me, evidently 
knowing who I was (so that I fear my friend Mr. Druce—the one- 
twentieth of his father’s family—must have told upon me), and offer- 
ing attentions, books, seat in the vicarage pew, etc. The church is 
less than ten minutes’ walk from my room, but no daily service— 
only Wednesday and Friday mornings. I shall miss the cathedral 
services which I have been so very much enjoying at Exeter, and 
so delighted with seeing so many others enjoying; 100—never less 
than 100—and on Sunday afternoon, when the service is in the 
nave, between 2,000 and 3,000—nearer the last than the first. It 
is indeed heart-stirring to see how the Church in England is wak- 
ing to her duty everywhere, and everywhere taking hold of the 
people in all practicable ways. New churches building everywhere, 
restoration of old ones going on, as the rule, not the exception; 
people flocking to them, even the coach-drivers telling with interest 
of the excellence and diligence of the clergy, as they pass their sev- 
eral places of residence or work. But I must put an end to my 
tale, or you will think that I have a rose-colored tinge in my visual 
organs! You may at least know by it that I feel better to-night, 
and really I conceive that my cough has been decidedly less trou- 
blesome last night and to-day than for some time past, and I rel- 
ished hugely my first meal of nice tea, hot and well drawn, and 
the sweetest possible cream and bread and butter, in my new estab- 
lishment. It had a good condiment, too, the perusal of the morn- 
ing’s London paper, containing a full report of the doings of the 
Church Congress in York yesterday, at which I see American bish- 
ops made no small figure. I shall send it to Dr. Dalrymple. To 
you I mean to send a first number of a new magazine just out, which 
I think you will like. Heart’s love to all. 


Your loving father, 
W. R. W. 
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TO MRS. WHITTINGHAM. 


SipMouTH, October 19, 1866. 
Dearest HANNAH : 

Although I have been sorely disappointed in receiving no line from 
home this week, I will not break my habit of writing at least once 
a week. Thus fara good dealmore. Youmaysay . . . But— 
I’m disappointed, that’s all. To-day begins my second week in my 
lodgings, and thus far my best expectations are very fairly realized. 
The weather has changed more than once, affording me opportu- 
nity to test the comforts, or otherwise, of the place in storm as well 
as (what in this part of the world they call) sunshine, and in pretty 
much all the winds that blow right on the beach, and send the sea 
in with all the force its power can give it. Two nights ago such a 
wind blew all the afternoon and night, and it was a grand enjoyment 
to look down upon the tossing waves, tumbling in as if in mad 
emulation to outdo each other in their leaps and gambols on the 
grinding mass of pebbles, which they pushed up and down from 
thirty to fifty feet on the shelving beach to the very foot of the cliff 
on which I sit perched in my cozy nest, just high enough to be out 
of their spray, and far enough below the top to allow the wind 
ample room for curving up quite above us, with hardly even an eddy 
to disturb our chimney draughts in our singular seclusion from its 
sweep. I find the roads and paths, too, of such dry material, and so 
well drained by constant change in elevation, as to be hardly at all 
affected by even heavy, soaking rain—of which we had a good deal on 
Sunday ; and through which, with a “ water-proof” and “ galoches ” 
on, I was able to make my way to church with absolutely no discom- 
fort to myself, and, I believe, stay there without much or any to 
others. I walk every day from two to four hours, an hour or so at 
atime. My cough varies a good deal—I can hardly make any guess 
why—but is on the whole, I think, lessened since my settlement— 
at any rate, it is decidely less troublesome to-day, without any very 
distinctly perceptible reason in the day, which is dull, or in the 
weather, in which a few faint gleams of sunshine now and then 
struggle through streaks of fog or spits of drizzling rain. I have been 
to-day, for the third day running (viz., Wednesday, St. Luke’s Day, 
and Friday), to the week-day service in the parish church—a fine old 
building, admirably well restored a few years ago. ‘To this the 
Queen was a large contributor, because her father sought refuge here 
in the close of his life, and died in a sequestered nook hardly a 
long stone’s throw from the spot where I am now writing. By the 
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by, at this juncture “landlady ” comes in and lays the cloth for my 
solitary dinner, which I take at the (for England) barbarous hour of 
2p.M. However, did I care to do go, all I would have to do, in 
order to be in rule, would be to call it ‘‘lunch” and say nothing 
about my dining hour, into which it would be nobody’s business to 
inquire. As it is, lam snugly through my dinner and have it cleared 
away before the hour for “calls.” So it proved the other day 
(Wednesday), when Sir John Coleridge and his nephew, the mem- 
ber for Exeter, came over from St. Mary Ottery (nine miles) to 
make me a morning call at 5 p.m., inviting me to the hospitalities of 
“Heath Court” (Sir John’s residence), and offering books, personal 
attentions, ete., in the kindest manner. I suppose they must have 
heard of my being here from Archdeacon Denison, in consequence _ 
of my chance interview with him. How they found out my nest in 
this thatched cottage—for so it is—I cannot euess. I “tea” at 7 
and breakfast at 9. <A little beaufet just opposite me holds my 
stores, tea, sugar—white and brown—wine (I take a glass of port 
every day, and porter, too). Once a week landlady brings her ac- 
count for settlement—so many pence for butter, farthings for milk, 
and coals, candles, etc. It is a queer business, make the best of it! 
But oh! how lonely my solitary breakfasts, dinners, and teas do 
seem ! 

Here I broke off, dinner on table! A mutton chop, mashed 
potatoes, bread, small bottle of stout (price 34d.)—eat it, ring for 
remove, and landlady comes up—‘‘ Hope you liked it, sir;” takes off, 
and sets on a bit of cheese—the seventh time the same has been on 
table, and it seems likely to last seven times more !—pat of butter 
(we buy by the half-quarter pound, price 1s. 5d. per pound), and 
bottle of wine, of which I take one glass. Ring again, landlady comes 
up, clears all away, and I sit down, desk on lap, at my window over 
the surf to wind up. I enclose a photogram of Sidmouth Esplanade, 
taken from the east, in which my house is a conspicuous object, viz., 
the house in the background, with two seemingly long windows 
(they are not so, but really distinct in the two stories) to the left. 
The path-like stripe in the middle, running from the background 
to the fore, is the sea-wall. Look witha magnifier. N. B.—The fat 
lady in the foreground is mot my landlady! Love to all. 

P. S.—While writing I am called on by Sir John Kennaway and 
his son, who have ridden eight miles to see me—neighbors of Sir 
J. Coleridge. They bring me a brace of partridges—an important 
contribution toward housekeeping. 
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TO THE REV. DR. KERFOOT. 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


BALTIMORE, Good Friday, 1861. 
My Drar Kerroor: 

In answer to your grave inquiry in relation to poor Margaret, I 
send youa copy of what I wrote some years ago and have more than 
once copied for use in like cases. I prefer using the old answer, as 
it obviates any suspicion of prejudice in the particular case, and, by 
proving the generality of the rule, relieves its unwelcome bearing 
from the additional odium of being the imposition of an individual 
hardship. 

Your case is complicated, but all its complications fall aside in 
direct view of the main question behind them-—Is she married to the 
first husband ? 

Copy.—My dear : The case you submit to me is indeed a 
hard one, but a very plainone. ‘‘ Whom God hath joined together 
let not man put asunder.” The State may dissolve the marriage 
bond when the parties are hopelessly separated, e.g., by imprison- 
ment for life, because the State knows of this life only and of nothing 
beyond this life. But the Church knows and can know of but one 
cause of dissolution of the marriage tie besides death. As a member 
of the Church the injured woman whose husband has been taken from 
her has no course but that of chaste widowhood. Her wrong knows 
no means of redress. So much the worse for those who did it. Her 
part is to humble herself under the mighty hand of God and pa- 
tiently submit to her privation. The duty of the Church, and there- 
fore of her ministers, to such is to teach them the benefit of afflic- 
tion and the duty of chastity—not to relax her discipline to enable 
them to obtain relief by a sinful disregard of bonds sacred as ever, 
however man may have interfered with them. 

The “mercy, not sacrifice” which God would have in such a case 
cannot, surely, be the prostitution of the blessing of the Church to 
sanction bigamy, but the treatment of the sin of such, should they 
in their own ignorance, and through want of instruction and care 
on the part of those from whom it is due, fall into sin, with greater 
lenity than could be shown it under other circumstances. A con- 
nection formed in such circumstances would be adultery, whether 
the marriage service were used or not. The question is not, Shall 
the Church become partner in the crime by blessing it ?—but, in 
case the Church is not successful in hindering it, Shall she treat it 
with the severity which would be due in other circumstances ? 
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To God, I should say, a case like this must be committed. He 
knows the ignorance and the weakness which alone can excuse a 
second marriage under such circumstances. If he sees them to be 
a sufficient excuse, he will never impute the want of the sanction of 
the Church as an additional fault. He will never suffer the exclu- 
sion from the communion of the Church which must follow an un- 
sanctified marriage to be a spiritual injury to those whom he con- 
demns not for the step which has made it inevitable. But while I 
would leave open this door of hope for the poor victim of oppression 
and neglect (oppression placing her under temptation, and neglect 
disenabling her from enduring it), I cannot understand it as in the 
least affecting the course of the Church. The Church can only 
know that the woman might abstain from second marriage, that she 
ought to do so, and that her weakness, however it may avail as an 
excuse for her with God, can furnish no justification for a sanction 


of it by the Church. Faithfully, etc., 
W. R. W. 


TO THE REV. S. R. JOHNSON. 


CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS : THEIR RELATION TO THE BISHOP AND 
HIS FREEDOM IN ORDAINING. 
BALTIMORE, February 8, 1862. 
My Dear Doctor: 

I am heartily glad of any occasion for renewing our too infrequent 
intercourse, especially if I can in so doing be of any kind of use to 
you. 

On the case stated by you, I regard Mr. Richey’s views as entirely 
and fundamentally wrong ; and he certainly is quite in error as re- 
gards the Maryland practice. 

It so happens that within the current year an applicant for re- 
commendation to be admitted a candidate for holy orders was 
refused testimonials by the Standing Committee, because (through a 
mere oversight) he had failed to hand in the customary written cer- 
tificate from me that he had given me notice, etc. 

Now that certificate I hold myself bound to give only after having 
consented to the postulant’s application for testimonials. I have 
in repeated instances, in the exercise of my discretion, delayed it 
or totally withheld it, as circumstances seemed to me to require. 

Certainly no candidate would obtain testimonals from the Stand- 
ing Committee of Maryland, under precedent of past practice, of 
whom the committee had not received evidence of the bishop’s ap- 
probation and consent to his application. 
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Nor, on the other hand, have I ever supposed myself concluded 
by the reception of testimonials from the Standing Committee, in re- 
gard of the admission of a candidate. On any ground arising sub- 
sequently to my transmission of the first certificate of notice, etc., 
to the committee, I hold myself perfectly free, and if the case be 
such, bound to refuse admission, notwithstanding any testimonials 
or recommendation. 

The whole course of preparation for holy orders is, I take it, and 
ever has been, unreservedly and unlimitedly within the bishop’s 
negative. Canons can limit the bishop’s right to confer orders to 
almost any conceivable extent; but no canons ever have, and no 
canons ever can, limit or control the bishop’s right to refuse orders ; 
and wha‘ he can do at the last stage of preparation he can, a fortiori, 
do at any earlier stage. He is, of course, accountable for the use of 
this absolute exercise of the ordaining power, under liability to pro- 
cedure against him for malversation in office, but, as I suppose, in 
that mode only. 

It may serve to confirm this view to point out that, while cases of 
erasion from the list of candidates, from one cause or another, are 
not unfrequently occurring, there is no provision on the subject in 
the canons—it being well understood to be a matter at all times 
within his exclusive province. A canon might provide that in certain 
contingencies a bishop should be held to erase a name; but it would 
be an unheard-of thing in church legislation to inhibit him from 
doing it at his pleasure. He might be required to use certain for- 
malities which would amount to a restriction—as in our Church is 
done by binding him to notify all the other bishops of the case 
whenever it occurs—but while the tendency of all such action would 
be to make the bishop careful about his grounds and reasons of 
procedure, it would not in the least affect his absolute indefeasible 
right of decision. Even the English law-books make no question of 
that, and while they tie the hands of a bishop of the Establishment 
in almost every other conceivable matter, they admit no right of 
questioning his exercise of the ordaining power. His return of 
“minus sufficiens” is held to be a perfect estoppal of a patron’s 
claim to have a presentee ordained in order to induction. The English 
Church has no proper candidateship, and the ‘ testimonials” there 
go directly from the parish to the bishop, who judges of the whole 
case once for all. This seems to me to have led Mr. Richey into 
error in thinking that because our Church had shifted the duty of 
trying the return upon the “ siguis” to the Standing Committee, it 
had done also what no church in Christendom ever did, and that all 
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the churches in Christendom could not do, transferred the bishop’s 
absolute negative to that body, so far as candidateship is concerned. 
The Church could, if it so pleased, make a class of persons from 
among whom only its bishops should be allowed to ordain; but it 
could not make them its bishops’ candidates—they would be whom- 
soever the bishops themselves should see fit to recognize as such. 
Our canon recognizes the whole distinction in providing that whom 
the bishop “ may admit” he “ shall record.” 
W. R. W. 


TO HIS SON. 


ON TITHES AND ECONOMY. 


- APRIL 5, 1862. 
Drar Harry: 


As you are now a man of fixed income, however small as 
yet, still, owing to your peculiarly fortunate position, more than 
adequate to your absolute needs, let me as your loving father ear- 
nestly advise you to the practice, by fixed, irrevocable resolve, of two 
things : 

1. Set apart the tenth for religious and charitable uses. 

Do it whenever you receive your income, in advance; then you 
know just what your charity-purse is, and can use it on principle. 

Be assured, my son, that the money so laid out will bring you 
royal interest—be the surest and most productive investment that 
you can make. 

2. So apportion your expenses as to your income as that you shall 
have a fixed residue every quarter for investment in some way or 
other. A business man is bound, I think, to aim at some accumula- 
tion, and when on salary can only make it that way. Be it ever so 
little, only be sure that it is what you think it ought to be, and that 
itis actually made, regularly as the receipts come. : 

Your loving father, W. R. W. 


THE RT. REV. WILLIAM H. ODENHEIMER, D.D. 


TO OVERCOME DIFFICULTIES IN SEEKING ORDERS A GOOD PREPARATION 
FOR THE MINISTRY. 


BALTIMORE, November 20, 1862. 
My Dezar Bisnor : 
IT have not recently made any inquiry about the doings of the ‘“ So- 
ciety for the Increase of the Ministry,” but have hitherto thought it 
right to hold aloof from it, partly in doubt about the principle of its 
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operations and partly from dissatisfaction with some of its proceed- 
ings. 

I doubt about the principle of the Society in two regards : 

1. As to the expediency of holding out the kind of inducement to 
candidates for holy orders which it affords. 

Since forty years’ observation of the results of that procedure has 
wrought in me a strong conviction that the Church is more hindered 
than helped by it. The twenty years of my own diocesan adminis- 
tration have furnished a good deal of counter-evidence—in favor of 
letting the encounter of difficulties in preparing for the ministry be 
one of the tests of fitness, and at the same time an important ele- 
ment of training. Some of my best menI can distinctly perceive to 
have been much benefited by what seemed to them at the time the 
great hardship of being totally without such help as it is the aim and 
business of the ‘‘ Society for the Increase etc.” to afford. 

2. As to the consistency of the operations of such a central yolun- 
tary association (administered as it needs must be by a more or less 
‘* close corporation ” of priests and laymen) with the Catholic princi- 
ple (hitherto so largely preserved inviolate in our branch of the 
Church) of episcopal supervision of the preparation of candidates 
for the ministry, with the distinct diocesan responsibility for its 
conduct and management. I have suffered from encroachments 
of soi-disant “evangelical” associations of the kind, and once at 
least was annoyed by an overture of this very Society to provide 
reading for my candidate. 

This last particular brings out the second of my grounds of 
doubt—dissatisfaction with the modus operandi. Hitherto it has 
seemed to me inclined to the ‘‘noisy” and ‘‘fussy” line, while 
the very necessity of the case has driven it to a scheme of organized 
agency throughout the dioceses which must, if successful, go far 
to change fundamentally the system of preparation for the ministry 
throughout the Church, and break up the lines of diocesan influence 
in almost the last remaining province. 

Some of these reasons I have stated, more or less distinctly, in 
conversation with one or two of the friends of the Society, and some 
I intimated a few years ago in answer to a letter of inquiry from the 


Rey. Mr. Childs (I think), acting in behalf of a committee of the 
Pennsylvania Convention. 


Faithfully and affectionately yours, 
W. R. W. 
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TO THE REY. LEIGHTON COLEMAN, BUSTLETON, PA. 


THE RUBRIC CONSIDERED WHICH REQUIRES CONFIRMATION TO PRECEDE 
ADMISSION TO COMMUNION. 
BALTIMORE, February 10, 1868. 
Rey. anp Dear Sir: 

I do not like to leave your questions, of moment in themselves, 
and honestly and intelligently put, without such answer as I may be 
able to give; and yet, before affording it, I feel bound to remark 
that, in my humble judgment, it would have been sought with more 
propriety from him whom the constitution of the Church makes 
your ordinary, to solve and direct in all doubtful cases of church 
administrations and observances. What I have to say can in no 
sense serve as your direction; answers of your bishop to the same 
questions would be such, with all sufficiency for your ecclesiastical 
warrant and for the quiet of your own conscience. 

I do not think that the rubric at the end of the Order of Confir- 
mation applies to the case of ‘‘ chance” or ‘‘ non-parochial” com- 
municants. That the Church recognizes the distinction between 
such and communing parishioners, appears from the rubric in the 
English Prayer-book requiring notice to the officiating priest of per- 
sons intending to commune—a rubric with which I have more than 
once had occasion to comply in England and its dependencies. The 
omission of that rubric from our Prayer-book sets wide open the 
door for such ‘‘ chance” or ‘‘ non-parochial” communication, leav- 
ing to the individual conscience the application of the invitation by 
way of sanctioning approach, and of the exhortation by way of limit- 
ing it, or in the Scotch phrase, ‘‘ fencing the table.” 

This omission makes the only term of such occasional communi- 
cation by ‘‘non-parochians ” freedom from heresy and schism. 

Heresy is provided against by the use of the Nicene Creed, which 
in theory does, and in practice ought to, follow the Gospel. Its 
public rehearsal by the whole congregation includes every one 
present and assisting in its declaration of the one true Holy Catho- 
lic and Apostolic faith. 

Schism is renounced by the very act of receiving the Holy Com- 
munion in the Church from the Church after the mode prescribed 
and practised by the Church. 

A soi-disant ‘‘ Presbyterian ” seeking the holy gifts from an Epis- 
copalian priest, and kneeling to receive them with his declaration 
that in them he gives to the individual receiver the Blessed Body 
and Blood, is no schismatic in any real ecclesiastical sense—no 
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denier of the Church’s orders, of her administrations, or of her 
Divine character and warrant as keeper and conveyer of the Lord’s 
Holy Mysteries. 

Such “ Presbyterian ” so receiving I regard as the occasional and 
non-parochial communicant whom the Church distinguishes from 
the parochial communicant who can only become such by being ad- 
mitted and enrolled. 

Nor do I conceive it to be any duty (nor therefore any right) of 
the parish priest to inquire even into the fact of the baptized condi- 
tion of such “occasional or non-parochial” communicant. That in- 
quiry was given up in the relinquishment of the English requisition 
of “notice.” 

Whatever you and I may think of such laxity of discipline, it is 
no part of our responsibility, nor have we the privilege or obliga- 
tion to endeavor its correction. Our private judgment is precluded 
by the action of the Church. Terms of communion are not at the 
will of the individual officiant. What the Church (whether a or 
not) leaves open, it is not for you or me to shut. 

The last-made remark is the principle on which those who, like 
me, have settled convictions about the invalidity of lay-baptism 
are prevented from making episcopal baptism a sine qua non of 
communion. The Church has left the validity of non-episcopalian 
baptism undecided by keeping the greater question of lay-baptism 
in that condition, and because the Church has left it undecided I 
must, in the individual application, when the question is fitness for 
communion. 

The same principle settles your other question. ‘‘ Confirmation ” 
is what the Church requires as a pre-requisite to admission of a par- 
ishioner to communion, but she has nowhere limited herself to the 
recognition of confirmation episcopally administered, and therefore 
whatever you or I may think of the laying on of hands by others 
than bishops, or elsewhere than within the pale of the only consti- 
tuted Church of Christ, we have no right to draw a line, by our own 
private determination of fitly right, within that drawn by the gener- 
ality of the language of the Church. 

On this ground you cannot be wrong in admitting a Moravian to 
communion on the ground of his confirmation. 

Tam not sure that the Moravians restrict the administration of con- 
firmation to their bishops. If I were assured that they do, I should 
be of opinion that their admission on the ground of such confirma- 
tion was clearly right, inasmuch as the prima facie claim of their 
episcopacy and apostolicity has been made out to the satisfaction of 
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such men as Archbishop Potter. Maitland and others, within the last 
thirty years, have assailed the Moravian episcopacy, as I think, with- 


out success. 
Very faithfully your friend, etc., W. R. W. 


TO THE RT. REV. A. POTTER, D.D. 
SMALL DIOCESES: THEY MEET PRESBYTERIAN OBJECTIONS. 


BALTIMORE, June 8, 1863. 
My Dear BIsHor: 


I think the ‘‘ project” of mine, to which you refer as contemplat- 
ing the division of a diocese with some remaining affiliation between 
the parts, must be the notice offered in 1856 of a proposed amend- 
ment of Article V. of the Constitution, somewhat to the effect of 
which you write. It may be found at p. 205 of the Journal of Glen. 
Con. of 1856, and on p. 189 of the Journal of 1859 a report upon it 
by Bishops Elliott, Johns, and Upfold. 

I never preferred that plan for myself, nor desired to see it rather 
than simple division carried outin Maryland. But TI proposed it as 
a plan likely in my judgment to meet the most serious objections 
urged against small dioceses, and for that reason to obtain more 
general concurrence than might otherwise be expected. I therefore 
was ready then, and am still, to accept it myself and render all the 
assistance I can to its adoption and effective execution. 

IT am thoroughly satisfied that to live and grow at all in this coun- 
try our Church must greatly diminish the size, and therefore multi- 
ply the number, of her dioceses; and I as firmly believe that the 
adoption of the primitive standard of diocesan limits, by which, in 
ordinary circumstances, a bishop should be placed wherever a 
county court is held (the centres of ecclesiastical and civil jurisdic- 
tion being made the same), would, by depriving Presbyterian epis- 
copacy of its one element of truth, bring back multitudes of the fol- 
lowers of parity and congregationalism into the fold of the Church. 
We need it as much for the restoration of the true pastoral office 
(both as exercised by presbyters and overseen by bishops) as we do 
for the prosecution of the missionary trust. Neither can the Church 
have any genuine efficacy, until she have her country bishops as well 
as city bishops; and the latter only with an average of more than 
from thirty to fitty congregations. 

Such are my very deeply settled convictions, strengthening by 
every year’s experience, as well as the fruit of all my studies. 


Faithfully and affectionately yours, 
W. R. W. 
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TO THE REV. R. M. ABERCROMBIE. 


ON THE FILIOQUE. 
BALTIMORE, October 19, 1863. 
Ruy. AND Dear SIR: 

I beg you to accept my thanks for the kind courtesy to which I 
have been indebted for the opportunity of perusing your ‘“‘ Apology 
for the Greeco-Russian Church.” 

You will perhaps pardon me for reminding you that as a presbyter 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, you are 
under obligation to teach the procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
Father and the Son by the terms of the fifth of our articles of religion. 

T believe that doctrine to be holden by the Holy Orthodox Church, 
although resisted as an imposition de fide ; and to be in accordance 
with Catholic verity, as ascertained by the Vincentian rule. 

As for the clause ‘‘filioque,” while, in my private judgment, I 
could wish that it had never been inserted in the liturgical form of 
the Creed, yet I know no act or document by which our branch of 
the Church is committed to the assertion of the necessity of the 
clause to the integrity of the Creed; much less to the maintenance 
of its indispensableness as a term of Catholic communion. But 
while the clause is received and held by the Church in this country 
as part of our synactical form of the Creed, I conceive that no mem- 
ber of the Church, of any order, has the right to gainsay its doctrine. 

With regard to the continuance of the clause in that position, I 
doubt the right of the American branch of our communion (the 
Anglo-Hibernico- Scotico-Americano-Colonial), in good faith, to act 
alone for its removal ; and have no doubt of the great inexpediency 
of such solitary action, yet should be very willing to enter into joint 
action of all the branches for that purpose; and should it ever fall 
to my lot to have a voice in such a procedure, would, as at present 
advised, be disposed to give it in favor of the change. 

Very faithfully your obliged friend and brother, 
W. R. W. 


TO THE RT. REV. H. POTTER, D.D., BISHOP OF NEW YORK. 
ON SISTERHOODS. 


B R : 
Mr Date Bison: ALTIMORE, November 8, 1863 


In my endeavors to foster and mould into useful shape the good 
will of pious women desirous of having a set share in the work of the 


Church I have encountered much of the same kind of difficulty 
which has embarrassed you. 
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I have not yet attained to results which I can venture to propose 
for imitation. Although much urged to frame definite rules for per- 
manent obedience, I have not yet believed myself qualified for doing 
so by adequate experience. 

In 1856 I accepted, with a good deal of hesitancy, the immediate 
oversight of an association which had been gradually shaping itself 
in the two preyious years, and was then working under a constitution 
and rules of its own formation and adoption.* 

I made ita condition of my acceptance that the immediate pas- 
toral oversight and official direction should be vested in a presbyter 
of my appointing, to act under me, and in my absence for me. 

I have from time to time participated in the conduct of this 
association by personal assistance at its meetings, etc., and inter- 
vention for settlement of its difficulties, personal disagreements, 
misunderstandings, etc., of which there have been no few. The last 
mentioned drawback, though very serious, by no means surprised or 
disappointed me, and does not at all discourage me. 

The vice-rectors under me during the nine years of the work have 
been five. I have had but one ‘first sister’”—now ‘‘ chief deacon- 
ess”—who still fills that office. It is of all parts of the organiza- 
tion the most difficult to provide, and the most important. Our 
civil calamities, after threatening total dissolution to this association, 
as well as to much else, have resulted in the growth of an offset in a 
body of sisters, dismissed at their own request, and re-associated un- 
der a presbyter of their own choice—with my consent—as a paro- 
chial institution of the same nature, and for the same work as the 
diocesan, but with no claim to recognition outside of the parochial 
limits of its rector. 

The foregoing statements I give as answer to your first question, 
‘How far are the sisters under my immediate supervision ?” 

The second, ‘‘ What have I done, and what do I think best with 
regard to a ceremonial” for admission? I answer by submitting to 
you the office used for that purpose, drawn up and adopted after a 
good deal of deliberation. 

You ask, thirdly, ‘‘What effect my experience has had on my 
opinion of the usefulness of ‘sisters’ for our Church in its present 
state?” 

I answer—Decidedly to increase my conviction that they are 
needed and may be made greatly profitable. 


* The bishop ‘hesitated about taking the immediate oversight.” But his 
advice had been sought at every step taken in the formation of the association. 
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The difficulties by which I have been met and beset throughout 
have largely tended to the growth and settlement of such conviction. 
I think I have encountered most forms that are to be expected of 
opposition, hindrance, embarrassment, and entanglement ; and I 
feel sure that all are quite within management by the legitimate 
authority and means of the Church, without any departure from her 
principles, or serious innovation in her practice; and equally sure 
that the results are worth the pains. 

Fourthly you ask after printed rules. For the reasons stated in 
the outset we have none. 


Faithfully and affectionately, 
W. RB. W. 


THE REV. J. R. HUBARD, CHESTERTOWN, 
A DEACON NOT AUTHORIZED TO BAPTIZE AN ADULT. 


May 31, 1864. 
Rey. anp Dar Sir: 


There is no just room for doubt that the Church does not 
allow the baptism of adults. by deacons, sanctioning their adminis- 
tration of the sacrament to infants only in the case of absence of a 
priest. 

This becomes certain by noting three facts: 1. That, down to 
1660, the Ordinal ran, ‘‘It pertaineth to the office of a deacon to 
baptize and to preach, if he be admitted thereto by the bishop,” 
making both functions dependent on such admission, and both with- 
out other limitation. 2. That during all that time the English 
Church had no office for the baptism of adults—contemplated no 
other baptism than that of infants. During all that time no priest 
could baptize an adult without previous notification of the bishop. 
3. That in 1660 it was found needful to provide for adult baptism, to 
which end the office for its administration was introduced ; and that 
then the Ordinal was so altered as to run, “in the absence of the 
priest to baptize infants, and to preach if he be admitted thereto by 
the bishop” —thus, 1, distinguishing between baptizing and preach- 
ing, and making admission by the bishop requisite only to the latter ; 
and 2, limiting the power to baptize, thus freed from reference 
to the bishop, to the class of infants (alone in contemplation pre- 
viously, but now known in the practice of the Church as having am 
other class, ‘‘adults,” joined with it) and to the circumstance of 
absence of the priest. . . . 

Faithfully yours, 

W. R. W. 
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TO THE REV. C. W. RANKIN. 


THERE SHOULD BE NO PUBLIC RECONCILIATION OF A ROMAN CATHOLIC 
LAYMAN. 


MADISON AVENUE, December 29, 1864. 
Rey. anpD Drar Broruer: 


Our Church haying made no provision for the reconciliation of 
persons leaving the Roman or any other schism, I presume that the 
matter rests where it is ruled to lie in the English Church, with the 
several bishops, each to regulate his respective diocese in that re- 
gard. 

I should have no objection (but rather the contrary) to the use of 
some such form as was prepared under Archbishop Tennison (Card- 
well Synodalia, IT., No. xl., p. 796) for submission to convocation, 
in order to its adoption for general use in the Church of England; 
but then I should insist upon its equitable inclusion (as is the case 
in the form referred to) of all modes of heresy and schism. In the 
case of lay reconciliation I think it unfair, if not dishonest, to em- 
ploy the solemn formalities of a public service to signalize the re- 
ception into communion of one coming from an ecclesiastically con- 
stituted body in which all the faith is held (however overburdened 
with corruptions of doctrine and practice), and to set no such note 
on those who have been participant in unecclesiastical organizations, 
and trained in modes of belief always sadly defective and often con- 
taminated with the present heresies, 

The public reconciliation of a Roman priest is a process of the 
very reverse character, resulting from the discrimination in his favor 
of his not being required to be re-ordained, while the dissenting 
teacher is. Having to discharge the public duties of the ministry 
it is very fit and right that his acknowledgment as a minister should 
be publicly signalized ; while, if that is done, it is obviously proper 
that the same publicity should be given to his renunciation of the 
errors in which his ministry had heretofore been involved. 

As there is no prospect at present of success in an effort to intro- 
duce the practice of public reconciliation of schismatics generally, I 
think it much preferable not to attempt anything of the kind in the 
ease of return from the Roman schism. 

There would be no objection, of course, to the private use of Arch- 
bishop Tennison’s form, or an equivalent, by a parish priest, in his 
discharge of pastoral duty, rather at the house of the person to be 
reconciled, or in his own study, or even in the church, not in the 
public service, and not before a public congregation. The public 

Vou. II.—8 
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act, as I take it, belongs exclusively to the episcopal office and di- 
rection. As charged with that responsibility Ido not feel myself 
at liberty, for the reasons given, to sanction it. 
Very faithfully your friend and brother, 
W. R. W., 
Bishop of Maryland. 


TO THE REV. M. L. OLD. 
THE BISHOP’S PROPOSED HYMNAL—WHAT HYMNS OUGHT TO BE. 


BALTIMORE, St. Andrew’s, 1865. 


° e ° e . . . 


I expect to have the pleasure of sending you, in a week 
or two, a specimen of a hymnal, which, as a member of the com- 
mittee on the subject, it is my intention to submit to that committee 
whenever it shall meet for action. It contains a number of transla- 
tions from the German, more from ancient sources, and a consider- 
able variety of English hymns, all carefully adapted to the great 
norm of common worship afforded in the Prayer-Book. 

The duty of the Church, as I suppose, is to mould the popular 
heart—not to have its worship moulded by it. 

Iam afraid it is too generally forgotten with regard to hymns that 
they are a part of worship—in which both reverence toward God 
and honest conviction of the heart accompanying the utterance of 
the lips are equally essential. People may be made hypocrites by 
being taught to sing what in their mouths are lies—an evil which 
long opportunity of observation has given me occasion to know to 
be fearfully prevalent in more than one denomination of the Chris- 
tian sects by which we are surrounded. 

Very faithfully and affectionately, 


Your friend and brother, 
W. R. W. 


TO THE REV. WM. F. B. 

COUNSELS OF PERFECTION. 
BALTIMORE, January 30, 1867. 
My Dear Brann: ay 
: As regards the ‘‘ counsels,” the received solution of the 
difficulty seems to me simple and satisfactory. The law of Christ 
is principle, not rule. Principle relates to ends; rule to means. 
The principle underlying the “counsels” is love in its widest 
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stretch and highest reach ; the love of God in the heart working it- 
self out in the love of man in the life. 

The “counsels” themselves are, as it were, samples of the opera- 
tion of the principle; suggestive applications to practice; advisory 
specifications of ways and means. 

The difficulty about them has arisen from mistaking them for 
rules. 

That mistake grows out of another and deeper, which, I think, 
also underlies the other difficulty about authority ; it is the very 
root of what in the Western Church developed into Romanism—I 
mean the untrustful and undutiful disposition to refuse God’s say- 
ing mercies on his own wise and loving terms, and decline responsi- 
bility commensurate to blessing. 

His terms are, the conscious choice of what he offers by the indi- 
vidual will taking counsel with the individual conscience under the 
prompting, enlightenment, and assistance of the Holy Spirit. 

That prompting, enlightenment, and assistance are pledged only 
to the individual will and conscience so receiving them, and our 
whole present state is probationary just in so far as the process of 
such reception and use is carried on. Romanism, in all its branches, 
is the outgrowth of effort to escape that process of probation—to do 
a life-work, once for all, in the juggling process of substituting 
authority for responsibility, by leaping into the pit of infallible 
direction by human agency; or to make the work of life a fixed 
routine, once for all entered and adopted, instead of a continual 
series of successive questions for determination by the will and con- 
science. (Note how in the Psalms, especially that wondrous one 
which the Eastern Church makes the daily lesson of her faithful 


children, the dywpos (Ps. 119), the adverbials 17h and =22 come out 


as the condition of true inner life in victory ; and how being “‘ kept” 
in the ever prosecuted ‘‘way” is the holy writer’s ever-present con- 
ception of saintliness of character.) 

The continual, never-ceasing, unending training of the will and 
conscience in their ever newly arising need of application to succes- 
sive questions of expedience in the ways and means of carrying out 
principles of duty as modified by individual circumstances {viz., 
gifts, surroundings, opportunities, emergent claims, natural and 
social obligations, providential calls), is the divinely ordained mean 
of training man in the fellowship of God in Christ. Romanism 
shuffles it aside for man’s inventions of authoritative churchly rule 
and counsels of perfection taken as a higher law. 

So of the determination of doctrine—the difficulty arises from 
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the desire for what is never to be obtained from external sources, 
absolute certainty. Ccmparative certainty—probability relatively 
commensurate with opportunity of knowledge and diligence in using 
it—is the divinely established condition of such knowledge as is the 
prerequisite of faith. Faith once exercised, the inward witness of 
peace and joy in believing, through conscious intercommunion with 
the divine teacher in the heart, supervenes. That witness may be 
obtained in almost every imaginable degree of enlightenment by 
outward knowledge, the only essential being true submission of the 
will to truth in its degree of ascertainment, and honest application 
of the conscience to the use of opportunity in the degree of its 
enjoyment. The same responsibility is exercised, with the same 
accountability for its exercise, in adopting “‘ Papa ex proprio motu” 
for the rule of faith, as in adhering to Vincent’s rule, the only dif- 
ference being that the one choice does it once for all, the other holds 
it for a life-long operation, to go on under reservation of increased 
responsibility with increase of knowledge, throughout the whole 
course of individual development of intellectual power and attain- 
ment. 

Which is in accordance with the ways of God’s government in na- 
ture and in providence? Which with the whole tenor of his teach- 
ing in his word? Which with the promptings of the heart moved 
to seek its highest blessedness in the full and true enjoyment of 
fellowship with him? Most certainly not the condensing scheme— 
the plan of doing a life’s work in the given number of hours needful 
to bring one’s self into a state of spiritual “coma,” and acquire the 
rigid, unfeeling tension of conscience overwrought in a task for 
which it was never meant, in which alone it is capable of acquiescing 
in a course so contradictory to its nature, its privilege, its powers as 
renewed in Christ, and its high career as opened before it in revela- 
tion of the new life in Christ, kept, guided, helped, brought onward, 
elevated ever more and more by ever-increasing measures of the 
Spirit vouchsafed in reward of ever-continuing struggles to obtain 
and use them. 

On the whole, I think Archer Butler’s book on ‘Development ” 
most likely to meet your requirements as concerning the question of 
authority, it being a healthy and true book, written out of the ful- 
ness of his own convictions by one who was every inch a man. 

On the ‘Evangelical Counsels,” Thorndike’s treatment of the 
subject in the last chapter of the third book of his “Epilogue” is 
about as satisfactory as anything I know. It is an enlargement of 
Field’s in @ 13 of the appendix to the third book of his trea- 
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tise of the Church. Jeremy Taylor also treats of it in his ‘ Ductor 
Dubitantium,” Book II., ciii., rule 12, and Book IIL, civ., 3 12. A 
man of a very different school, Penrose, has some observations in 
his work on ‘‘Christian Sincerity” (p. 116), and his treatise on 
“Human Motives” (App., p. 374), which, although superficial, are 
worth comparing with the others. 

On the other hand, Mountagu, in his “‘Appeale to Czsar,” c. 
Xvii.—xix., with a clear Anglican ring in his speech, vindicates the 
distinction between “counsels of perfection” and works of super- 
erogation, without going into the ground and reasons of it. 

I think the clear apprehension of the latter saves much labor 
in casuistry, and results in a better comprehension of the whole 
gist and bearing of the inquiry. As such I commend my poor at- 
tempt at the presentment of it to your charitable acceptance and 


quiet reflection. 
Lovingly yours, W. RB. W. 


TO THE REV. C. M. PARKMAN. 
HAS HEARD OF THE VIOLATION OF DIOCESAN USAGE. 


BALTIMORE, March 22, 1867. 
My Dear Parkman: 

I heard to-day in the course of an informal private conversation 
that you are using divers colors—red, green, etc.—in articles of 
your yesture in public worship, the tinkling of a bell in the course 
of your service, and perhaps other things until now unknown in 
the usages of worship in this diocese. You have hitherto professed 
some warmth of private regard for me, and great reverence for the 
office which I bear. 

I rely on these professions for my warrant in this private appeal 
to you to spare me much pain—probably misery—at a time when 
I am little able to bear it, by surceasing from the things mentioned 
above, and from any other practice not now prevalent in this dio- 
cese. I verily believe them to be violations of the ordination vow, 
and am determined, so far as it shall please God to give me abil- 
ity, to hinder their introduction within that portion of the Church 
for the conduct of which in his Providence he has made me an- 
swerable. 

But I loathe the exercise of authority in such a case, and dread as 
exquisite torment the necessity of an appeal to law. Therefore I 
have recourse to the stronger power and better law of love, and im- 
plore you by your own personal affection for me, and by your filial 
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regard for the fatherly counsels of your bishop, to surrender your 
own views of right and expedience, and give place to mine, in con- 
sideration of the different magnitudes of our responsibilities, and 
the difference of the weight of obligation in our respective trusts. 


Your loving friend and brother, 
W. R. W. 


TO THE SAME. 
PROTESTS AGAINST ALL IRREGULARITIES, 
BautTmoreE, April 8, 1867. 
Dear PARKMAN : 

Your explanation gladdens my heart, by its fulness, by its frank- 
ness, and by its conformity, for the most part, with the views and 
principles by which I am myself endeavoring to steer a difficult 
course through the shoals and quicksands of our very difficult times. 

Nobody brought me tales of you. I believe nobody dares to bring 
me tales of any of my clergy. A consequence is that I am very igno- 
rant of what many of them do (for instance, I now hear, for the first 
time, of those whole-rail-ful deliveries of the Holy Gifts at S. A., 
which, had I known of at the time, I should most assuredly have 
interposed to rectify, and not having the faculty of multi-presence, 
make a proportionately ineffective “‘ overseer” of my work-ground. 

I told you that the tale came to my knowledge fortuitously, in the 
course of a casual conversation. It was mentioned as part of what 
was being said in a conversation on the topic about which the ill- 
advised ‘‘ Declaration ’’ has set all loose-hung tongues a wagging. 
Nothing could have been more remote from the speaker’s intention 
than that it should have been heard by me as a report by which you 
were to be affected. 

And glad I am that I did hear it, and that I did then, as it is in 
such cases my rule to do, apply at once to the fountain-head of 
truth on the subject, for I am relieved from no inconsiderable un- 
easiness, and set at rest, once and for all, about the work which I 
never doubted you were doing with an honest and true heart, faith- 
fully, and, as I fully believed, very successfully, but still thought it 
possible might have peculiarities arising from differing views which 
my view and my responsibilities might compel me, however much to 
my regret, to interfere with. 

With the single exception of your mention of “a chasuble,” I 
find nothing in your report of your “ usages” which seems to me to 
admit question of its being within the liberty of an ‘American pres- 
byter—although I do not myself admit the correctness of quoting 
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‘Sarum use ” here, where “Sarum use” never had show ofrule. But 
**a chasuble” is a vestment unknown to the American Church, and 
itsuse is not in conformity with ‘the worship of rats Church ”—i.e., 
not the Church of England—far less the Church of Rome—not even 
the Church Catholic—but tuis branch of the Church of Christ, 
whether it be well-appointed for its work or ill-appointed—well- 
governed or ill-governed—clad in the beauty of holiness or in un- 
seemly rags. 

Oh, dear brother, that we had more among us of the filial spirit 
that can see a mother’s face, and love it, even though the hard times 
through which she has been brought have stripped her of most of 
the seemly adornments of a Bride! Still she zs the Bride of Christ, 
and her least breathing ought to be our law. 

All irregularities I protest against—as much (and much more) 
those of eight and twenty bishops as those of a solitary country 
priest or deacon—all I loathe as indications of the old rebellion 
which the father of lies and mischief began by setting up to be wise 
on his own account. From all, may the love of Him whose meat 
and drink it was to do His Father’s will deliver us. 

Your loving friend and brother, 
W. R. Warrrinenam. 


TO THE REV. J. H. DRUMM. 
ON MEDLZVALISTS AND SOME OF THEIR OPPONENTS. 


BALTIMORE, February 20, 1867. 
Rev. anp Dear Sir: 

Iam freetosay . . . 38, that I have no sympathy with those 
who wish to dress up in cast-off medizvalism ; 4, that I hold the 
law, both canon and common, of the American Church to be clearly 
against any use among us of the English imbroglio of statutes, in- 
junctions, rubrics, and absolescent canons; but also, 5, that I have 
a thorough contempt for those in this country who, themselves in 
the open and persistent habit of falling far short of the prescriptions 
of the Church with regard to ritual and worship, avail themselves of 
the English difficulties to make an outcry against pretended dangers 
not threatening us in this country, for the dishonest purpose of 
throwing unfounded obloquy upon those who are truer than them- 
selves to the mind and usage of the Church. 

I hardly need say that Iam well assured how far you are from 
joining in such a work. 

Faithfully and truly your obliged friend and brother, 
W. BR. W. 
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TO A BROTHER BISHOP. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE INSTITUTION OFFICE—THE TABLE OF THE 
LORD AN ALTAR—THE MEMORIAL A SACRIFICE. 


BALTIMORE, April 8, 1867. 
Rr. Rey. anp Dear Sir: 

I am indebted to your courtesy, as I presume, for the receipt of a 
copy of your recent Pastoral Letter. 

Permit me to call your attention to the fact that you have omitted 
to inform the Church, while you were instructing it as to the value 
of the Office of Institution of Ministers, that at the same Convention 
at which that office was considered for the second time, and finally 
adopted, the amendment of the Constitution by which ‘other 
offices of the Church ” are placed on a level with the ‘‘ Book of Com- 
mon Prayer” “or the Articles of Religion” as.regards authority 
and stability, was introduced, though without mention, then, of the 
Articles ; so that the origination of the difference which you think 
so important between the liability of canons, resolutions, etc., to 
change, and the permanent character of the Prayer-book, etc., had 
reference to the very ‘‘ Office” in question, then immediately before 
the attention of the Convention; and the subsequent ratification of 
the amendment necessarily had respect as much to the ‘“ Office” of 
Institution (so named by the Convention that originated the amend- 
ment) as to anything else named in the Articles. 

I was not aware that my junior brethren were ‘‘ condemning ” me, 
with others, in the paper lately put forth over their names, or I 
should have thought it needful to take precautions for my own de- 
fence against a mode of trial so wholly unprovided for in the written 
legislation of the Church. 

As it is, I must be content to take shelter from the pressure of 
the authority of the Bishop of behind the venerable names 
of Andrewes and Beveridge, and Thomas Wilson; and hold myself 
still at liberty with them to think and call the tpdrea kvpiov an al- 
tar, and that which is “done” there as a “memorial” a sacrifice, 
until they, with Zauchius of Strasburg, and Bullinger of Zurich, be 
condemned of heresy, for maintaining the sacrificial character of the 
Holy Eucharist. 

With very great respect your brother and servant, 


W, RoW: 
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TO THE RT. REV. H. POTTER, D.D. 


OF THE MEETING OF THE BISHOPS IN LAMBETH: SOME THINGS WORTHY 
OF THEIR ATTENTION, 


BALTIMORE, June 12, 1867, 
My Dar BisHop: 


I now know that it will not be in my power to go to 
Europe. 

In doubt whether that might not be the case, and in the earnest 
desire of contributing all in my power toward the interest and 
authoritative import of the meeting, I took the opportunity of the 
assemblage of my Diocesan Convention to lay before that body the 
inyitation received from the Archbishop of Canterbury, and ask the 
expression of the views of the clergy and laity upon the subject. A 
very gratifying vote, nemine contradicente, expressed hearty concur- 
rence in the objects and ends of the proposed meeting, so that this 
diocese—bishop, clergy, and laity—stands committed to the move- 
ment of which the meeting of bishops can only be regarded as the 
initiative step. 

What is to follow I cannot prognosticate, and am not careful, fully 
believing that it is in the hand of One whose wisdom and love are 
pledged to overrule even the evil that finds its way into His house- 
hold for the advancement of His own glory in its general good. 


Two things seem to me worthy of the attention of the meeting. 

1. Some distinct settlement of the degrees of relation between 
bishops, from the (possible) equivalent of the old chor-episcopus, 
up through diocesan, provincial, and exarchical (or national) ar- 
rangements, to the Primus who, by whatever name, must exercise 
the convening and presiding authority of the whole communion. 

2. Some discriminative arrangement of the formularies of doctrine 
and discipline, by which those not to be touched, except by the 
whole communion, shall be agreed upon, whether articles of religion, 
offices, liturgy, or canons, and those matters in which all shall know 
themselves free to consult the wants of their several States, nations, 
or colonies, distinctly recognized. 

I wish the result of such conference might sooner or later grow to 
be the adoption of an unchangeable—i.e., unchangeable by any part 
of the whole communion ; alterable only by action of the whole— 
liturgy, and baptismal and confirmation offices of obligatory use in 
all—with great freedom in all other services, and the recognition of 
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those offices, the three creeds, the Catechism, and the Articles, as 
the equally unchangeable norm of doctrine. The ordinal, and a very 
few canons, might be agreed on, as the similarly general rule of dis- 
cipline. 

Of course, no action of the proposed meeting can go further than 
the mere origination of movement in the direction of such results. 
The tests of the wisdom of the meeting, in my poor judgment, will 
be, first, its clear recognition of results to be aimed at, and next, 
not least, its prudent selection of the measures by which movement 
toward those results is to be originated. 

The so-called ‘‘ ritual” difficulty I regard as a mere summer-cloud 
—stormy enough while it lasts, but sure to go over soon and leave 
the sky clear, and the earth refreshed. The latitudinarian tenden- 
cies are a far deeper evil—harder to get at, and harder to deal with 
when unearthed, but absolutely needing strict control and wise pre- 
visionary counsels. 

I am, faithfully and affectionately, 
Your friend and brother, 
W. RB. W. 


THE REV. DR. OLSSEN. 


FINE CHURCH MUSIC. 


JUNE 8, 1868. 
DraR WOu11AM : 


Iam at last through both my Convention week and my ordination 
week, and am beginning to look about me and try to collect my 
pretty much used-up faculties. The fortnight ended yesterday with 
a great ‘‘ splurge” in St. Paul’s. Such musical doings, the veracious 
chroniclers in the newspapers say, as never have been in Baltimore 
before—a terrible feather out of the cap of the Romanists, who have 
claimed hitherto the undisputed and indisputable pre-eminence in 
that line. Think of one hundred and fifty singers ! and six trumpets ! 
and the two best violins in Baltimore! and trombones, and bass- 
viols, and what not—all in addition to one of the best organs in the 
country. I rather wonder that I survive it!! I couldn’t help ask- 
ing the rector, while I was signing the letters of orders in the vestry- 
room after all was over, whether we had been particularly devout 
that morning? Certes we had a particularly numerous assemblage 
of spectators and auditors ! 


Your loving brother, W. BR, W. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A SCHEME FOR A CATHEDRAL IN WASHINGTON—THE GEN- 
ERAL CONVENTION IN BALTIMORE. 


1871. 


Iy his address to the Convention in 1871 the bishop said : 
“* My own work, through continual feebleness, has been of 
slender amount and mostly confined to the city of Wash- 
ington.” 

If, in accordance with his recommendation, the diocese 
had been divided into three sees, that of Maryland, of Eas- 
ton, and of Washington, there is little doubt that the bishop 
would have chosen Washington. He would have done so 
because in his feebleness he could better meet the require- 
ments of a small and compact diocese ; but not simply for 
this reason. Some years before the war Mr. Beresford- 
Hope by letter pointed out the great benefit likely to result 
to the Church from the establishing of a cathedral at the seat 
of the Federal Government. Bishop Whittingham had al- 
ready entertained the opinions expressed by this liberal Eng- 
lish churchman, and would have been glad to help to found a 
diocese which would be, in some sense, national, and at least 
be the means of presenting the Church in the fulness of its 
claims before representative men from all parts of the con- 
tinent. There were in Washington persons of influence 
who wished the District to be independent, and who believed 
Bishop Whittingham to be peculiarly fitted to be its first 
bishop. Among these the rector of S. John’s Church, in 
Washington, was persuaded that many of the benefits of 
an independent organization might be secured without the 
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separation that could not be then obtained. In 1870 he 
wrote to a number of bishops asking their opinions respect- 
ing a national church, and their judgment as to whether or 
not it would be lawful and proper for the Bishop of Mary- 
land to give his episcopal services to the churches in the 
District and to entrust the remainder of the diocese to the 
care of the assistant bishop. The Bishop of Pittsburgh 
answered that a bishop cannot resign his jurisdiction, but 
he may assign to his assistant any special field of duty, 
and that his doing so is a matter which concerns the diocese 
only. Other bishops, who did more than express the ap- 
proval of the establishing a national church, agreed with 
Bishop Kerfoot that it would be lawful for the Bishop of 
Maryland to confine his episcopal labor to any part of his 
diocese. The rector next attempted to obtain, by a general 
appeal, money to erect within his parish a free church which 
might at some time be the cathedral of a diocese, and for 
the present be such in effect—the bishop’s church with a 
corps of clergy. 

If the efforts of his zealous friend had not been opposed, 
the bishop might have seen fulfilled what had been a hope 
during a short while in the early days of his episcopate. 
Of course the first step toward the accomplishment of this 
proposal could not have been taken without the knowledge 
and assent of the bishop. It seemed to him so likely to be 
successful that he sent members of his family to Washing- 
ton to examine a house which had been offered to him for a 
home, and plans were considered for the erecting a fire- 
proof building for his library. To his great disappointment 
the scheme came to nothing. Not the scheme for erecting 
a new church—the parish church would have sufficed for 
the carrying out his chief wishes—but that which promised 
the organizing cathedral work. It lacked the approval of 
others of influence. The assistant bishop saw in it only the 
expression of a determination to do that to which the Con- 
vention had pointedly refused its assent. To what was said 
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respecting the special needs of the District, he answered 
that the fact that within seven months he had visited nearly 
every parish and congregation was proof that he was able to 
do all the duty required by the whole diocese. 

In Baltimore also, as was natural, friends objected to the 
removal of the bishop from their midst. Even Bishop 
Kerfoot, who could see no legal hindrance to what was pro- 
posed, while giving this judgment, felt it to be honest to 
add: ‘‘ If you ask my private opinion I must say that, recall- 
ing my knowledge of things from 1842 to 1864, I would 
not, if I were still a presbyter of the diocese, heartily con- 
cur in the arrangement.” 

In 1871 the General Convention met in Baltimore. Only 
once before had its sessions been held here. How great the 
contrast between the assemblies! In the parsonage of S. 
Paul’s Parish a room over the entrance hall is called the 
bishop’s room, for herein the House of Bishops met in 1808. 
Its area is not more than ten or twelve feet square, yet there 
was ample room for the two Rt. Reverend Fathers who 
here took counsel together in the interest of the Church.* 
Fifty bishops attended their second meeting in Baltimore. 

At the opening services and during a part of the sessions of 
this Convention there were present the Bishop of Lichfield, 
the Bishop of Nassau, the Dean of Chester, and five clergy- 
men who accompanied them. Bishop Selwyn was the first 
bishop of the Church in England who had come to America.t 


* The two who composed the House of Bishops in the Convention of 1808 
were Bishops White, of Pennsylvania, and Claggett, of Maryland. There were 
then living also Bishops Jarvis, of Connecticut, Madison, of Virginia, Pro- 
voost, of New York (who claimed jurisdiction, although he performed no episco- 
pal act), and Moore, who in the list of bishops is called assistant, but who was 
elected when Provoost was understood to have resigned. 

+ The first exercising at the time jurisdiction in an English see. The clergy 
who accompanied him were Hd. J. Edwards, Perp. C. of Trentham and Pre- 
bend of Lichfield, R.D.; J. A. Bangham, Vicar of Christ Church, L. and Pre- 
bend, R.D.; J. H. Iles, Rec. of S. Peter’s, Wolverhampton, Preb. and R.D.; 
Frederick Willett, Vicar of West Bromwich, and the bishop’s son, now him- 
self bishop, J. R. Selwyn, Vicar of 8. George’s, Wolverhampton. 
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So remarkable an event as the visit of such and so many 
English churchmen demanded special recognition. The 
House of Bishops received their brethren and the dean with 
proper ceremony, and on the second day these dignitaries, 
with the accompanying clergy, visited by invitation the 
House of Deputies. 

Each one was introduced to the House by its President 
with a speech of commendation. The response of the 
Bishop of Lichfield was one never to be forgotten by those 
who heard it. He had listened to a recital of the chief 
acts of his life and of his claims to the loving admiration of 
those before whom he stood, expressed in terms which pos- 
sibly might have gratified vanity, which would have over- 
whelmed with confusion timid modesty, a recital which ended 
with: “I present to you the first Bishop of New Zealand, 
the Lord Bishop of Lichfield—the miusrrious SzLwyn!” 
There was a pause which made one feel that the bishop was 
stilling a struggle; and then, having returned thanks for the 
kindness shown him and for the honor intended, he said 


that he was forced to appear ungracious ; that if a sense of his own 
worth could permit him to remain silent, and so seem to accept 
what had been said of him, yet justice to others would constrain him 
to say, It is not true. It had been said that as a fruit of his labors 
the world has seen a Christian nation born in a day. Not so. He 
had only entered on the labors of others. 

[This fact he made clear by a relation of the mission work of Wil- 
liams and of others, and by a sketch of his first visitation. ] 

It is not safe, he continued, to exalt men even if God have 
blessed their efforts in his service; it is better every way to laud 
only Him without whose blessing there could be no increase. At 
any rate now, and as regards myself, I must make use of words 
first applied, though with a different purport, to one infinitely 
greater: “ Give God the praise ; we know that this man is a sinner.” 


One of the acts of the assembled bishops during this 
Convention, but in Council,* was to frame and sign a de- 


* When the House of Bishops meets in council it is not as a co-ordinate 
branch of the legislative body, the General Convention. 
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claration that in their opinion the word regeneration in 
the Office for the Baptism of Infants “is not there so 
used as to determine that a moral change in the subject of 
baptism is wrought in the sacrament.” This declaration 
was made, they say, “in order to the quieting the con- 
sciences of sundry members of the Church.” 

Such as did not believe that a “child being born in orig- 
inal sin, and in the wrath of God, is by the laver of 
regeneration received into the number of the children of 
God and heirs of everlasting life,”* must have stood in 
need of something to quiet their consciences when obliged 
to use even the modified baptismal services of our Church. 
Some clergymen boldly refused to say words which, taken 
in a literal and natural sense, contradict their estimate of 
the work of faith, and they had been for a time “ contem- 
plating action most earnestly to be deprecated.” 

Therefore, in the autumn of 1869, the leaders of the 
Evangelical party called a meeting, in New York, of clergy- 
men and laymen from various parts of the country to aid 
them in deciding what should be done. The result was 
‘the conviction that if alternate phrases or some equivalent 
modification in the Office for the Ministration of Baptism 
of Infants were allowed, the pressing necessity would be 
met, and a measure of relief would be afforded, of great 
importance to the peace and unity of the Church.” 

Being so persuaded, nine bishops conjointly addressed 
their brethren by letter and expressed the hope that there 
would be found in the next General Convention such large- 
heartedness as would consent to the relief indicated. Not 
that they needed relief personally, for, as they said, “We 
have always been fully persuaded that our formularies of 
faith and worship in their just interpretation embody the 
truth of Christ, are warranted by the teaching of Holy 
Scripture, and are a faithful following in the doctrines pro- 


* The English office for the private baptism of children. 
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fessed and defended by our Anglican reformers. The diffi- 
culties referred to we ascribe in a great measure to the bold 
innovations in doctrine and usage, which at the present 
time so unhappily agitate our communion and expose the 
Protestant and scriptural character of our Church to dis- 
trust and reproach.” 

It is to be presumed that this appeal for modification of 
the Church services was not met as had been hoped. 

During the General Convention of 1871, Bishop Whit- 
tingham was approached by a brother bishop who had had 
intimation given him of what would be received in lieu of 
the desired alternate phrases, and at the solicitation of this 
friend wrote the first draft of the declaration. It was in 
these words : 


We, the subscribers, bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States, being asked, for the quieting of the consciences 
of sundry members of the Church, to declare our conviction whether 
the words ‘‘regenerate,” ‘‘ regeneration,” and equivalent terms used 
in the offices of the Church mean such a moral change or renovation 
of the heart as involves the submission of the will of the subject to 
the converting influences of the Spirit of God, do declare our con- 
viction that such is not their meaning as so used. 


After modification by the bishop for whom it was written, 
and several amendments in council, a substitute was offered 
by an Evangelical bishop and adopted. Our bishop signed 
the declaration, as did every bishop present excepting Dr. 
Odenheimer, Bishop of New Jersey ; on his motion it was 
entered on the minutes of the House of Bishops, and was 
communicated to the House of Delegates as “a matter 
deemed to be of much gravity and of great present interest.” 

It may not be meet to discuss the solemn utterance of the 
fathers, but it may be noted that their definition of a Catho- 
lic term by a Protestant negation gave occasion to some to 
assert that the bishops denied the spiritual efficacy of bap- 
tism ; while on the other hand the language of the Church 
continued to be a burden to tender consciences, and the ten- 
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dency to schism was not checked; for even of those who 
signed the explanatory declaration, in less than two years 
one was the presiding bishop of the body of Reformed 
Episcopalians. 

One is tempted to express surprise that this effort to quiet 
distressed consciences could have been supposed likely to 
serve its end. The mere fact, shown by the journal, that 
the declaration was made known to the delegates on the 
motion of Bishop Whittingham, must have been to all 
Evangelicals a reason for looking with surprise on this effort 
of the bishops to quiet consciences disturbed by the doctrine 
of regeneration in baptism. Ever since he had been known 
as a teacher he had been known as upholding the doctrine 
that those who are born in sin are born again in baptism— 
that they who are by nature the children of wrath are in 
baptism made the children of God; he had always main- 
tained the literal significance of church formularies on the 
subject ; he had republished, and he had had placed on the 
list of books recommended by the Sunday-School Union, 
“The Sacrament of Responsibility,” a tract counted as a 
subversion of the Gospel by those whom he styled “a clique 
in the Church which arrogates to itself the exclusive right 
to be called evangelical.” In 1860 he had a controversy in 
an evangelical newspaper touching the opinions of the Eng- 
lish reformers concerning baptism, from which contest he 
retired, so his adversaries said, “ utterly overwhelmed,” but 
yet so convinced of success that he republished his articles * 
and his opponents’ commentaries, prefaced by a more for- 
mal treatise on the same subject. 

When at the General Convention in 1850, Bishop Whit- 
tingham proposed to his brethren a declaration on the sub- 
ject of baptism that was positive, not negative. He did 
not seek their assent as a House or in Council, he asked 


* Baptismal Regeneration held after Luther and Melanchthon by Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer. Baltimore: Robinson, 1860. 
Vou, II.—9 
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only their signatures to it as individual witnesses to the truth. 
It was in these words: 


Whereas the minds of many in our several dioceses have been dis- 
turbed with doubts concerning the teaching of the Church, that in 
the holy sacrament of baptism we are made members of Christ, 
children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven, in so 
much that some have fallen into the denial of the Article of the 
Faith that there is ‘One baptism for the remission of sins:” We, 
the subscribers, for ourselves as witnesses to the truth which we 
have received, and in discharge of duty as teachers and overseers in 
the Church of God, do, in testimony to the faith once delivered to 
the saints, and for the establishment of the wavering and doubting, 
hereby solemnly declare that it is the doctrine of Christ, as this 
Church hath received the same, that every infant offered by the 
Church to God in holy baptism is therein regenerated by his 
grace, and receives remission of sins through the merits of Christ 
our Lord: which doctrine we will, as in duty bound, maintain in- 
corrupt and entire, as taught in the Catechism, Offices and Arti- 
cles of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America. 


There were present at the Convention twenty-four bish- 
ops. Of these, thirteen were ready to give their signatures. 
Five consented to the teaching, but were restrained from 
signing by considerations of expediency ; they were influ- 
enced by motives which led our bishop, when older, to 
write Volt irritare crabrones—Do not stir wp a wasp’s-nest. 
Therefore the declaration was withheld, and this trumpet- 
note with no uncertain sound was not heard by the Church. 

In the early years of his episcopate Bishop Whittingham 
was charged with being a Puseyite. This reproach was no 
longer cast on any one. The movement had gone on, and 
they who were now in the advance and were accused—as 
the Puseyites had been—of Romanizing were called Ritual- 
ists. 

In October, 1867, the bishops who had met to act on mis- 
sionary matters spent a day in the consideration of the 
Ritualistic movement, led to do so, it is said, by the publi- 
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cation, a few days before, of a small book on Ritualism by 
their presiding officer. A committee was appointed to 
draft a declaration of the opinions of such bishops as 
might sign it with respect to Ritualistic innovations. 

In the following January this declaration was published, 
bearing the names of twenty-eight bishops, among which was 
not that of the Bishop of Maryland.* The chief points in 
this manifesto are the assertion of the right of “ this national 
Church” to prescribe its own ritual, and the condemnation 
of unauthorized vestments and usages, and in especial such 
usages “as indicate or imply that the sacrifice of our Divine 
Lord and Saviour, once offered, was not a full, perfect, and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction for the sins of 
the whole world.” 

Whatever of respect may be due to the opinions of a num- 
ber of bishops, a paper which had been circulated through 
the post office for signature could not claim the authority of 
even the signers as an assembly. 

When the House of Bishops next sat as a legislative body 
—in 1868—it was much occupied with Ritualism, more so 
than the published records indicate. An ineffectual effort 
was then made to have “the declaration of the twenty- 
four” adopted as the action of the House. At the same 
time the House of Deputies received and acted on memori- 
als asking for the enforcement of uniformity in worship and 
for the repression of Ritualism. From the Committee on 
Canons, that considered these memorials, came a majority 
and a minority report. One clause in the latter is note- 
worthy: ‘While there is no absolute directory in the 
canons or rubrics of the Church specifying all official vest- 
ments and practices and all ecclesiastical ornaments which 
may be fitly used therein, yet there is the indication of great 

simplicity.” 

The result of the discussion was the adoption of resolu- 


* Writing to one of the signers with reference to the declaration, the bishop 
says that his friend has ‘‘ made a terrible mistake,” 
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tions that the House of Bishops be requested to set forth 
for the consideration of the next Convention such additional 
rubrics as in their judgment may be necessary ; and that in 
the meanwhile in all matters doubtful reference should be 
made to the ordinary, and that no changes should be made 
against his counsel. 

The communication of these resolutions was gladly re- 
ceived, and on the motion of the Bishop of Maryland, the 
bishops with one voice answered that, in full trust that refer- 
ence would be made to the ordinary and his judgment 
followed, “this House deems it unadvisable to enter upon 
any alteration of the rubrics . . . but that it will ap- 
point a committee whose duty it shall be to consider whether 
any additional provision for uniformity by eanon or other- 
wise is practicable and expedient, and to report to the next 
Convention.” 

In accordance with this promise a committee of five was 
appointed by the presiding officer. These bishops gave 
careful attention to their duty, and when the Convention met 
in Baltimore, made to their House a full report in which— 
while recognizing that non-essentials should never be unduly 
magnified and that substantial uniformity is compatible with 
very considerable individual liberty—they recommended 
canonical action on many points, specifying even what should 
be the canonical length of a cassock. The House of Bishops 
communicated this report to the deputies, but accompanied 
by resolutions, which had been offered by the Bishop of 
Maryland, which in effect reeommitted the matters treated 
of to a joint committee, the episcopal members of which to 
be chosen by ballot. 

By this joint committee, of which Bishop Whittingham 
was chairman, a canon was reported asserting — 


1. That this Church recognizes no other law of ritual than such as 
it shall have itself accepted or provided. 2. Indicating the provi- 
sion for ritual in this Church to be the Book of Common Prayer with 
the offices appended ; the canons of the English Church in use in 
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the provinces before 1789, and not superseded etc., by legislation, 
general or diocesan; and the canonical or judicial action of the 
Church, or its decision in Convention, general or diocesan, or by its 
constituted authorities. 3. Declaring that the decision of all ques- 
tions arising concerning ritual observances appertain to the office 
and duty of the ordinary. 

And providing that contradictory decisions shall be subject to re- 
vision by the House of Bishops. 


This proposed canon was drawn up by the chairman. 
With a limitation of the canons of the English Church to 
those of 1603, it was adopted by the House of Bishops; in 
the House of Deputies it was not received with equal favor. 
The Rev. Dr. Mead—the Nestor of the House—whose name 
as chairman on the part of the Deputies was affixed to the 
reported canon, would have amended it by a number of 
prohibitions, all affecting the service at the altar, yet with- 
out asserting, as had done the twenty-eight bishops, that any 
act forbidden could imply that the sacrifice of our Lord once 
offered was not perfect. His and all other amendments 
were rejected, and finally the resolution of concurrence with 
the House of Bishops was lost. After this failure the bish- 
ops sent down a canon directed chiefly against acts implying 
adoration “ toward ” the elements in the Holy Communion. 
This, too, was not concurred in. In neither case was the 
proposed canon rejected by a majority ; it was simply not 
passed by a majority of both orders. 

In the considering of these two canons Ritualism was fully 
discussed. When a limit was fixed to the length of speeches 
those on this subject were excepted. Among those who 
opposed the proposed legislation, the Rev. Dr. De Koven 
was eminent. By his ability, his self-control, and his courte- 
ous bearing, he gained the respect of those who most re- 
gretted his position. 


In themselves, vestments and outward acts, he said, are trifles 
about which men need not contend, either to maintain or to forbid 
them. They acquire importance only from truths they are intended 
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to express, and these truths cannot be suppressed by the forbidding 
certain acts or the prescribing others ; the meaning attached to acts 
will be changed. It is intended to prevent, by legislation, the out- 
ward expression of the recognition of the adorable presence in the 
house of God, and especially in the Holy Eucharist. For himself 
he avowed firm belief in that presence, and he made his own the 
formula of Dr. Pusey, which the highest English court had pro- 
nounced to be not inconsistent with the doctrine of the Church—‘‘I 
myself adore, and would teach my people to adore, Christ present in 
the elements under the form of bread and wine.” He was ready to 
obey any ordering of the Convention touching ritual, for there could 
be no canon passed that could prevent the prostration of his soul 
before his present Lord. 


Although the subject treated by him in Convention did 
not lead him to express all his convictions respecting the 
Holy Eucharist, of a man so bold in the avowal of what 
many condemn as the idolatry of the mass, one looked up 
to as a leader, it may be added that soon after he declared, 
in a private conversation, that while confessing the habitual 
practice of what is denounced as eucharistic adoration, he 
yet did not hold all that is deduced by some from the doc- 
trine of the real presence ; he did not accept that reasoning 
which has led to the Office of the Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament and to reservation as offering opportunity for the 
worship of Christ under the form of a consecrated element.* 

The only action of this Convention on the matter of 
Ritualism was the passage of two resolutions which, with- 
out specifying any, condemned all observances and prac- 
tices fitted to express a doctrine foreign to that set forth by 
the Church, and which declared the paternal counsel of the 
bishops to be sufficient to suppress all that is irregular and 
unseemly in public worship :—an impotent conclusion to 
efforts from which so much had been looked for. 

That the Convention did not adopt the canon he had 


* Tt must be added that while Dr. De Koven’s challenge to be placed on trial 
for heresy was never accepted, yet his doctrine was received with but little 
favor in the House of Deputies. As one of the members who heard him has 
since said, ‘* His speech killed his prospects of being made bishop.” 
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recommended was a disappointment to Bishop Whitting- 
ham. Not doubting that to the bishop belongs the order- 
ing, in his diocese, all matters of ritual not ascertained by 
law or fixed custom, and wishing to secure uniformity of ac- 
tion, before the bishops separated he offered in council a 
resolution affirming that 


The saying of the Lord’s Prayer, or any other prayer, or part of a 
prayer in the Office for the Holy Communion, in an inaudible tone 
of voice ; 

The use of any posture in the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion not commanded or implied in the rubrics of the office; 

The saying of the words of institution in the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion in a low, inaudible tone ; 

The prostration of the celebrant, or of any assisting minister, in 
any part of the public service; 

The elevation of either the bread or the cup in any part of the 
celebration ; ; 

The waving of either element in the delivery in the form of a 
CYOSS ; 

Or the use of bread made in the shape of a wafer or wafers, are 
contrary to the law of ritual in this Church, and ought to be sup- 
pressed by the ordinary of his own motion. 


The resolution was withdrawn: in his note, which is 
here copied, the bishop does not say why. It is not hard 
to conjecture that some others perceived that what was pro- 
posed to the council was legislation. Perhaps memory re- 
called a scene enacted in a former council, when the Bishop 
of Maryland solemnly protested against like action on the 
part of the body of bishops. 

In 1853 Dr. Muhlenberg and others presented to the 
bishops in council a memorial based on “the assumption that 
our Church confined to the exercise of her present system is 
not adequate to do the work of the Lord in. this land and 
age; that a wider door must be opened for admission to the 
Gospel ministry, and therefore praying some ecclesiastical 
system broader and more comprehensive,” and especially 
greater liberty in worship. This memorial was referred to 
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a committee, who in 1856 reported to the House of Bishops 
in General Convention a series of resolutions touching the 
use of the Prayer-book. These were not all reached in the 
course of legislation. When the first was passed, Bishop 
Whittingham, “holding that the House of Bishops has not, 
under the constitution . . . any power of legislation 
affecting the worship of the Church, except concurrently 
with the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, and by altera- 
tion of the constitution, rubrics, or canons of the Church as 
they now exist, and that the resolution just passed does affect 
the obligation of ministers of this Church to conform to its 
worship, as regulated by the rubric and canons,” dissented 
from the action of the House and offered his protest against 
the action so taken to be entered on the journal of the 
House. 

The protest was received, but simply placed on file—not 
entered on the journal—and therefore the reason for the 
bishop’s action does not appear in the printed volume. 
Doubtless the bishop perceived a difference between the con- 
currence which he asked and that which he opposed. The 
one was to be an agreement among the bishops as to the 
manner in which they should exercise inherent rights; the 
other sought the bestowal of new powers in the conducting 
worship. But yet if the bishop were right there would 
seem to have been no need for canons regulating ritual. 


The legislative body of the Church has grown too numer- 
ous, and every three years sees an addition to the number. 
This inconvenience furnishes one objection to the multiply- 
ing of dioceses by division. The remedy is patent, and must 
perforce be adopted some day. 

In 1871 Bishop Whittingham, whose name had long been 
associated with the advocacy of the provincial system, sub- 
mitted to his brethren the consideration of this remedy. 
He proposed alterations of the constitution providing for 
the organization of eight provinces, the dioceses of each to 
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meet in synod once in three years; and every tenth year a 
Provincial Synod to be held composed of representatives of 
the provinces, as the General Convention is now of repre- 
sentatives of the dioceses. The only immediate result of 
the bishop’s action was the appointing of a committee to 
“consider and report to the next General Convention, etc.” 

During this Convention of 1871 Bishop Whittingham was 
enabled, as on all like occasions, to attend every meeting, 
and, as has been seen, to do his full share of the labor; * 
and besides this to so discharge his duties as host that the 
House of Bishops returned “their hearty thanks to their 
right reverend brother, the venerable Bishop of Maryland, 
for the large and loving attentions extended by himself and 
family to every member of the House during the sessions of 
the General Convention.” 


The Pastoral Letter of the House of Bishops in 1871 
treated, in the main, of those matters connected with wor- 
ship and doctrine about which the General Convention had 
been asked to legislate. 


Repudiating ‘‘the popular idea that our Church is a middle way, 
elaborately contrived as a compromise between opposing systems, 
and asserting that as a witness to primitive truth she is subject to 
opposing lines of assault, and that our conflict on the right hand 
and on the left is with superstition and lawlessness, irreverence 
and unbelief,” the bishops address their godly counsels to those in 
the Church to be counted as superstitious and lawless, or irreverent 
and unbelieving. 

They communicate to the Church their declaration that the word 
regeneration in the Office for the Baptism of Infants does not deter- 
mine that a moral change is wrought in the sacrament. They “ en- 
treat” that those infants whom Christ, through the agency of his 
Church, has taken into his arms and blessed be regarded “as his 


* As an instance of his readiness to do any work, it may be mentioned that, 
with so many younger members in his House, he was always depended on to keep 
the run of the business coming from the House of Delegates, and to see that 
none of it became law by remaining unacted on more than three days. His 
methodical habits made this less of a burden to him than to others. 
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own children by adoption and grace, as heirs of God, to be brought 
up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” But remember 
also, they continue, “that baptism does not supersede the necessity 
of repentance, of justifying faith in Christ, growth in grace and in 
that holiness without which no man shall see the Lord.” 

They do not say who they are in the Church who believe that bap- 
tism dispenses with the need of faith and growth in grace and holi- 
ness, or that a man who has sinned after baptism is forgiven without 
repentance. 

‘«‘We counsel you,” the bishops further say, ‘‘to bear in mind that 
while on the one hand we must not suffer ourselves to deny any real 
good by reason of mere popular outcries against ritual forms, so, on 
the other hand, we are never to allow professions of self-denying la- 
bor and service to blind us to the actual dangers of any movement in 
the Church. What is known as ‘ Ritualism’ is mainly a question of 
taste, temperament, and constitution until it becomes the expression 
of doctrine. The doctrine which chiefly attempts as yet to express 
itself by ritual, in questionable and dangerous ways, is connected 
with the Holy Eucharist. That doctrine is emphatically a novelty 
in theology. What is known as ‘eucharistic adoration’ is un- 
doubtedly inculeated and encouraged by that ritual of posture lately 
introduced among us, which finds no warrant in our Office for the 
Administration of the Holy Communion.” “To argue that the spirit- 
ual presence of our dear Lord in the Holy Communion for the nur- 
ture of the faithful is such a presence as allows worship to him, thus 
and there present, is, to say the very least, to be wise above that 
which is written in God’s Holy Word. . . . Itisimpossible for 
the common mind to draw the line between the worship of such an 
undefined and mysterious presence and the awful error of adoring 
the elements themselves. Wherefore . . . itis the bounden 
duty of each one to deny himself the outward expression of what to 
him may be only reverence, if that expression even seems to incul- 
cate and encourage superstition and idolatry.” 


The next danger pointed out as “connected with the 
present movement in the Church ” is private confession. 


With a longing for a deeper spiritual life and with a keener sense 
of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, there comes, the bishops affirm, a 
desire for an authoritative assurance of forgiveness. Frivolous and 
worldly persons, simply because they desire to rid themselves of any 
sense of present responsibility or future retribution, seek for the 
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same assurance. Advantage is taken of these different spiritual 
states to insist upon private confession to a priest as either the ab- 
solute duty of all Christians, or as essential to any high attainments 
in the religious life. Meantine, the fact that pardon is granted to 
any child of God on his repentance . . . is passed by. 

The teaching of the Church in this matter is plain and clear. She 
permits and offers to her children the opening of their griefs in 
private to some minister. She does not make this the first resort. 

She simply offers and commends this privilege to those of 
her children who cannot quiet their own consciences. . . . To 
make this seeking of comfort and counsel not exceptional but cus- 
tomary, not free but enforced . . . is to rob Christ’s provision 
of its mercy, and tochange it into an engine of oppression and a 
source of corruption. 


A tendency to saint worship is rebuked, and as fostering 
this, alien devotional and doctrinal works of late years in- 
sidiously multiplied in England and America, chiefly bor- 
rowed from sources confessedly hostile to our communion, 
together with publications the whole aim of which is to un- 
dermine the legitimate authority of the chief pastors of the 
Church, inculcate irreverence, and stir up strife. Having 
been thus faithful in warning against evils connected with 
the Ritualistic movement, the bishops bear their testimony 
against those who mutilate or fall below the language of the 
liturgy and undervalue its doctrinal teaching. 


The habits of our people, formed necessarily under the 
imperfect ministrations of our ecclesiastical nonage, are naturally 
the reverse of sensitive to omissions and neglects in carrying out 
the system of the Book of Common Prayer. But . . . if noth- 
ing more than what is clearly indicated by our rubrics is to be 
permitted in one direction, we are bound in the merest justice 
to condemn any disposition to diminish in any manner from their 
prescriptions as to order and worship. 


One observes that the bishops do not suppose that the 
practices of the Church’s nonage should be considered to 
govern those of the present day, fixing customs which take 
the place of law with respect to rituals. 
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This pastoral excited more attention than is usually given 
to the triennial letters of the bishops. Among those who 
were rebuked by its teaching concerning eucharistic adora- 
tion there were consultations to weigh the exact force of its 
language, and if letters found in Bishop Whittingham’s cor- 
respondence could be safely relied on, there were threats made 
of abandoning a Church which obscured the Catholic doctrine 
of regeneration in baptism and denied the adorable presence 
of the Lord in the sacrament of the altar. Probably here 
and there some conceived themselves to be driven from the 
Church by the teaching of its chief pastors, but it is not 
probable that there was any party move toward secession. 
The perversion of one who had been by him often com- 
mended, and who had been his secretary, brought great 
trouble to the Bishop of Maryland. It is likely that the 
leaven already received would have produced the same result, 
but the end was hastened by the warmth gendered through 
resistance to the pastoral. To the bishop’s pain consequent 
upon the total rupture of a prized friendship, together with 
anxiety for others for whom he felt responsible, was added, 
as on other like occasions, reproach as though this were the 
natural result of his teachings. 

The friend who caused this renewed reproach held that 
“the Lord is in the eucharist, as truly one with and present 
under the form of bread and wine as he was of old in the 
stable one with and present under the form of babyhood; 
that he, the divine and human Christ, is himself first of- 
fered in the holy eucharist for the living and the dead, and 
then put, according to his whole person, into the very 
hands of the recipient, to be then and there adored.” Hold- 
ing this, and not being willing to try to accommodate, himself 
to the pastoral, he felt that honesty demanded that he should 
resign his cure. He informed both his vestr y and his 
bishop of his intention, but thinking that he could be silent 
for a while on those points of his belief contradicted by the 
pastoral, he was induced by various considerations to retain 
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his rectorship until the end of the year. He believed still 
in the validity of his orders and his mission. After this he 
went to England, and, bearing letters from his bishop, con- 
ferred with several of the learned English clergy, but rather 
through the desire to gratify others than with the thought 
that his own judgment could be affected by any argument. 

From Birmingham on April 1st he wrote with grief to 
“My dear Bishop” for the last time, formally renouncing 
his connection with the Church, and in conclusion to his 
Rt. Rev. and dear Father he reiterated gratitude, veneration, 
and affection, adding: “Of me you may think what you deem 
proper, and say what you consider it your duty to say ; of you 
J shall never think or speak with other than reverence and 
thanks.” 

A knowledge of the bishop prepared him—if he ever saw 
them—for the terms in which was announced to the Con- 
vention of 1872 “the deposition of the Rev. A. A. C., pres- 
byter, from the holy ministry, at his own request, on his sur- 
render of himself as a slave to the Roman usurper of lord- 
ship over the heritage of God.” To renounce one’s baptism 
and ordination in the Church was in the bishop’s estimation 
a sin almost equivalent to apostacy. He was glad to believe 
that there are in the Roman communion many holy Chris- 
tians, and he had no wish to deny that the Church of Rome 
and other churches submissive to her form parts of the 
Church Catholic, yet his judgment of the Roman Church 
was very severe, and he always justified it because of long 
familiarity with her perversions of Catholic teaching and 
close study of the result of her system in countries under 
her control undisturbed by the influence of other religious 
bodies. 

On one occasion, when a younger bishop vindicated him- 
self for having called the Church of Rome “ infernal,” 
Bishop Whittingham said: ‘‘There is one bishop in the 
house who is not afraid at any time, or anywhere, to profess 
his belief that the Lord has permitted Satan to have posses- 
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sion of that branch of his Church of which the Bishop of 
Rome is the head.” Such a conviction must have been very 


painful. 


Among the letters appended may be found an elucida- 
tion of the bishops’ pastoral given in answer to a letter of 
inquiry from one of his clergy. 


LETTERS. 


TO W. F. B. 
LITURGICAL MATTERS DISCUSSED. 
BALTIMORE, November 29, 1870. 
My Dear Brand: 

I snatch my pen, in an hurried interval before going out 
to a business meeting, to make you such answer as in such circum- 
stances I can. 

Indeed, if you could see through the window in my breast, you 
would pity the man who, with such inward unreadiness for the battle, 
is called upon to address himself to such strifes with men and things 
as are now forced uponme. Small quiet of mind havel[I for the calm 
consideration of such questions as your note sets before me! 

2. As to the consecration, I should have thought it more 
familiar to you that for fourteen hundred years there has been a 
divarication of the East and West on that point—West holding that 
it consists in the words of institution only, East maintaining that it 
depends on the invocation of the Holy Spirit principally. One 
Syriac liturgy does not even at all rehearse the words of institution. 
Le Pére Simon, in his “ Lettres Choisies,” has several curious letters 
on the subject of this matter of dispute between the Easterns and 
Westerns. 

8. As to the passage in the Liturgy of S. James, Trollope, in his 
valuable edition of that liturgy, at pages 80-83, has some good notes, 
citing parallel passages from other ancient liturgies and abundantly 
sustaining the Liturgy of St. James from Irenzus, Origen, Cyril, 
Jerome, and other like authorities. 

4, As to the origin of our form, it is Scotch, Keeling to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Our use was derived, not from the Laudian 
“‘ Scottish ” book, but from (I think) the second (perhaps the third) 
of the modifications of that book made by the Nonjuring bishops in 
the first half of the eighteenth century. In my copy of the St. 
Ninian’s, Perth, Scotch Prayer-book, sent to me as authentic for the 
diocesan library, the ‘‘ Oblation” and “‘ Invocation,” occurring pre- 
cisely where they do in ours, run precisely as they do in ours, down 
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to ‘ gifts and creatures of bread and wine, that,” when it goes on, 
‘they may become the body and blood of thy most dearly beloved 
Son. And we earnestly,” ete., ete. 

This adopts the Eastern hypothesis of the Virtws Consecrans to the 
rejection of the Latin, and so avoids the liability to inference as to 
the “creature ”-ship of the consecrated bread which may be drawn 
from the older liturgies and from ours. Yet it has the same rxéric 
as ours; and from that rubric it seems to me to follow clearly that 
the jirst section of the great prayer is ‘‘ the prayer of consecrafion,~ 
the second “* the Oblation,” and the third “the Invocation,” as distinct 
from each other, haying distinct objects and effects. 

This matter of the question between consecration by recital of in- 
stitution and consecration by invocation is discussed by Neale, 
‘‘ History of Eastern Church,” introduction, vol. i., pp. 492-501. 
Freeman also, I think, has a valuable disquisition on the subject. 

Yours lovingly, W. BR. Warrtmenam. 


TO THE RBEY. A. A. C. 


THE PASTORAL DOES NOT FAULT THE DOCTRINE OF THE REAL PRES 
ENCE—CONDEMNS AN INFERENCE. 


Maprtson AVENUE, November 18, 1871. 
My Dear C.: 


You rightly judged of your letter of Wednesday last, that it would 
give me pain. 

I think I have never received one that gave me more occasion for 
intense anxiety and regret. . 

And when, on Friday, I found myself at leisure to give it my 
whole attention, the communication proved to be even less endurable 
than had been known by the opening announcement. 

It was bad enough that you should be led to think of resigning a 
work in which there seemed to be so many reasons why you should 
find content and satisfaction ; but it sadly aggravated the distressing 
nature of the tidings to be informed that the resignation had been 
resolved on in a spirit so different from any which I had ever known 
you to manifest before, and for an array of reason which seemed to 
me, On your own presentation, so miserably insufficient. 

You represent your determination as taken because you are pro- 
foundly certain that you are totally unfit to retain the eare of souls. 
But of such total unfitness you neither give nor in any way intimate 
any other ground of proof than your inability any longer to dis- 
charge your work according to the mind of your superiors. 
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And of that inability the whole evidence consists in the asserted 
impossibility that you could continue to teach without contradicting, 
intentionally or unintentionally, what the bishops have propounded 
in their pastoral letter on a single point of doctrine concerning the 
holy eucharist. Surely, never did a Christian priest contemplate 
the abandonment of the exercise of his high office with less apparent 
urgency of reason ! 

Had the pastoral taught a doctrine of the eucharist contrary to 
that which you state to be the ground of your own inner life, and of 
all your teaching, it would, indeed, have become incumbent on you 
to do one of two things, either cease your work, or enter on a serious 
and thorough investigation of your own views, to see if it might not 
be possible that one presbyter was in error and nearly fifty of his 
superiors right. 

All that ever I have known of you would have led me to expect of 
you the adoption of the last alternative. 

But there is no such fundamental contrariety of doctrine to re- 
quire it. 

Who has faulted the doctrine of the real presence, even stated as 
you have siated it in the fullest strength of language which it is 
possible to use without running into unscriptural, uncatholic, and 
rationalistic presumption in definition ? 

Your objection is to a condemnation of a practical inference from 
that doctrine. 

You choose to infer from it that your Master presents Himself in 
His blessed sacrament to you under the form of bread and wine to be 
adored; and having made that inference, you speak of being in- 
tensely opposed, down to the very root of your nature, to the 
authoritative document which takes a different view—not of doctrine, 
but of resulting privilege and duty. 

You declare that you do not even try to receive its statements! 
That you do not and will not try to accommodate yourself to it! 

My dear brother! I know you do not so mean it! but let me 
tell you plainly, this is the very way of talking of a heretic! 

It is now my turn to challenge you to give a word of proof that 
you have the Master’s warrant for your inference ! 

I know the subterfuges by which over-eager devotion has tried to 
build up for itself a right without that warrant, and the far more 
objectionable boldness, bordering on profanity, by which human 
logic works the claim out or premises gotten by its own inventions 
in the mode of statement ; but what I demand of you is our Lord’s 
authority for inferring, from his gift of himself to you, that he 
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makes it to be adored in it, and holding that inference against fifty 
of those whom he has set over you in his name, with such tenacity 
as rather to offend his little ones by throwing up his commission 
to work among them for his sake, than give up your own individual 
convictions, and cease your own individual innovations in the public 
doctrine and worship of the Church in which you are a minister. 

Dear C.! Your letter talks about not daring to undertake or try 
to do certain things! ‘Let me tell you that it is far, very far worse 
daring to resolve on such a course without incomparably more rea- 
son than I have as yet any ground for thinking that you can show! 

Your deeply grieved but most truly loving friend and brother, 

W. BR. W. 


TO THE BISHOP OF MARYLAND. 


INTRODUCTORY TO THE LETTER THAT FOLLOWS, 


JANUARY 28, 1872. 
My Dear FATHER : 


Since the General Convention I have very much desired 
your instruction on various matters. I have more than once been to 
see you, and have come away with my budget unopened because of 
hindrances. I do not know when I shall see you. May I then talk 
with you on paper about some of the matters that have occupied my 
thoughts ? 

What is the authority of a declaration and of a pastoral when it 
declares doctrine set forth in the name of the House of Bishops? 
I know neither has legislative authority—if I contradict them I can- 
not be therefore deposed or suspended. This fact does not give me 
the satisfaction it does to some. I find some argue at times as if 
the episcopate were the depositaries of the faith ; and then when 
our entire body of bishops utter one voice, cry out, Oh! their word 
isnotlaw! This utterance had not the consent of the House of 
Delegates! But there is little unction to my soul in what soothes 
such churchmen. I do not care for force, and I do care very much 
for free, hearty reverence for my superiors. Because I do, I would 
ask—I was about to write the force of the declaration respecting the 
baptismal service—but I suppose you would say, it has no force. 
But what is its meaning? One of your brethren asked me during 
Convention, ‘‘ What do you think of the declaration?” I answered, 
I have studied it carefully, and knowing from whom it comes— 
what some of them at least believe—I can give no meaning what- 
ever to ‘“‘moral change.” But a friend says that it strikes her that 
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some attached a meaning of their own to the words, and the others, 
knowing that they signify nothing—explain nothing—said to them- 
selves, Well, if that will satisfy you we will sign the paper. The 
bishop replied : ‘‘The instinct of women is wonderful, and I should 
not wonder if this is the whole truth.” 

I blushed for the bishop when he said so, and I do hope that you 
will tell me that the successors of the apostles—even though a Peter 
could dissemble—do not thus treat matters that touch the faith. I 
do hope, also, that you will be willing to give me some meaning of 
your words which I can reconcile with what I mean when I say, “I 
acknowledge one baptism for the remission of sins.” The Bishop 
of Ohio is jubilant over the unity exhibited by Convention. “ All 
this, too, without any compromise of truth, on our part av LEAST.” 
In no unfilial spirit I venture to say that there was a compromise of 
truth on the part of others, if they meant to justify or give an ex- 
cuse for such an interpretation of the efficacy of baptism as is set 
forth in Bishop MclIlvaine’s letter published in the English Record. 
My trouble is that I see no escape from this conclusion save in what 
is suggested by the ‘‘ instinct of women.” 

Dear Father, I do think great harm must follow if the bishops 
allow the assertion to go forth uncontradicted that they attempted 
in their council to interpret regeneration as not meaning a moral 
change, and then almost unanimously signed a paper which, giv- 
ing ‘“‘the utmost latitude for evangelical views of the efficacy of 
baptism,” asserts that our service does not imply a moral change in 
baptism. ‘The doctrine of a service having that word [regenera- 
tion] is interpreted negatively.” 

Again—during the Convention there were many attempts to effect 
legislative action touching ritual, avowedly because of a desire to 
prohibit ‘advanced ” teachings respecting the doctrine of the holy 
eucharist. The House of Bishops, or a majority of them, were 
urgent in the matter, and sent down for concurrence canons on the 
subject, but without avail. Nothing wasdone. Then, nothing hav- 
ing been done by the Convention, the House of Bishops in their sole 
name declare dogmatically what is a judgment on the whole matter 
discussed in Convention. I mean the gist of the matter. I would 
know what is the force of the pastoral setting forth this dogmatic 
teaching. Is it technically a rescript—a declaration which is the end 
of controversy? Do the bishops mean that Pusey, and Keble, and 
those who think with them, have no place in this Church? Do they 
mean that those among us who teach respecting the holy eucharist 
what Keble taught must now cease from what is pronounced to be 
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error, or should renounce their ministry? There are many who 
treat the pastoral with contempt. C., without being wholly con- 
sistent, but meaning to be honest, renounces his charge that brought 
him pay, and waits to see whether he must renounce the ministry. 
I think you know that I am not censured, but if I were I should not 
act as C. has done. I should give you the trouble of deposing me, 
and until you did so I should continue to teach, believing, as he 
does, my orders to be indisputable. I am in no respect censured, 
but I feel for and with others who are. I do feel that when some 
who reject the plainest teaching of our Church have had such ex- 
cessive tenderness shown them, it is hard that others who may ex- 
ceed instead of coming short of our standard should be thundered 
at. If the consent given to the pastoral was unanimous I look upon 
the fact as miraculous. I cannot conceive of Bishop ——— (who 
wrote to Mr. Keble to congratulate him on the publication of his 
book on eucharistic adoration) joining ev animo with bishops who 
deny the sacrifice, express scorn for manipulating priests, and pub- 
licly declare that the upholding the Church is a hindrance to the 
Gospel. 


TOS Wretets: 
THE DECLARATION AND THE PASTORAL. 


BALTIMORE, January 30, 1872. 
My Dear B.: 


The somewhat sad, and altogether dubious, tone of your letter is 
in strange contrast with the representations daily coming to me, 
from every quarter of the compass, of satisfaction with the doings 
and results of the late General Convention. Whether it was that 
men generally expected less than you did, and therefore have been 
less disappointed, or whether that you have looked at our doings 
through some tinted medium which has lent them a ghastly look, 
in some way or other you seem to me hardly to have attained a due 
appreciation of the work done, the position taken, the difficulties 
overcome, or the dangers avoided. 

You yourself set aside the quibbling in which a few indulge about 
the difference between a declaration and law—a pastoral and a canon. 
None, I am sure, are better prepared than you to perceive and admit 
the difference between an appeal to filial respect and submission, 
made by fathers in God’s household, and an enactment laying down 
definitions for the measurement of faith and canons for enforcement 
of conformity, emanating from a man-made legislative body glorying 
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in the attributes of a constitutional assembly with all legislative 
powers and functions, representative and delegated. 

The presbyter who sets aside a pastoral because it is not law, just 
disowns his father’s voice because he does not wear a wig and gown 
when speaking. 

The common sense of mankind knows better, and accepts both the 
declaration and the pastoral, coming, as both did, from the virtually 
unanimous body of the bishops of the American Church, as the vir- 
tual teaching of that Church, with which he, be he priest, deacon, 
or layman, who differs does so at the peril and condemnation (be 
either or both great or little as they may) of setting himself out of 
harmony. He lacks the dudévora which the fathers of the first three 
centuries so continually and strongly recommended. He is, in 
Ignatius’ figure, a string of the heavenly lyre that fails to sound its 
proper chord. 

The declaration was no act, either of legislation or definitive teach- 
ing. Its singularly limited and negative form was studiedly con- 
trived to hinder the attribution to it of any claim to be either. 

It was simply and merely an act of administrative government, by 
which the bishops controlled the action of the Convention, to the 
effect of shutting out discussion of the baptismal offices and delibera- 
tion about possible alterations in the Prayer-book. 

It was asked for and granted—not proposed and carried. 

Its passage was communicated to the House of Deputies as infor- 
mation, not as law or doctrine. Had it never gotten beyond the 
walls of the Deputies, or met other eyes or ears than theirs, it 
would have done its full work when the Convention finally closed 
without having wagged a tongue against “‘regeneration” or laid a 
finger on the Prayer-book. 

I do not understand the kind of conscience which would blush for 
such an act (as it seems to me now, in the retrospect, with the light 
of results thrown on it—J did not originate it—J did not urge it !) 
of consummate godly wisdom. 

As for the meaning of ‘‘ moral change,” it is well explained and 
illustrated in an extract from The (English) Church Review, which 
appeared a few weeks ago in The Church Weekly, and is brought 
to its point in a sentence of an admirable work all in print before a 
word of the declaration was thought, and yet not seen in Baltimore 
till more than a week after the declaration had been published 
(Adams on ‘‘ Regeneration”): “How much superior this conception of 
Christ as being really the life of man—of the actual reception in our 
regeneration of an organic spiritual life received from him and abid- 
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ing in us—is to those shallow Socinian ideas of REGENERATION AS A 
MERE MORAL CHANGE, that are so prevalent in the masses !” 

I can speak only for myself as to the inward views of men joining 
in the act—I did so in the sense of Adams’ words. Let me say, too, 
that in a three days’ frank and full discussion of the doctrine of 
baptism, in which no man seemed to keep back or conceal his views 
—and there were great varieties of expression and illustration—I 
heard no single bishop use a word contradictory of that view. I lay 
the more stress on this because, in the course of the discussion, 
Bishop Davis, now at rest, made a clear and full statement of his 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, distinctly given, in which my 
most intent and critical observation could discover no objectionable 
point or illustration, and which was, nevertheless, received with 
warmth of praise by those who would perhaps rightfully be ranked 
among the lowest churchmen in the House. 

You lay stress on Bishop MclIlvaine’s letter. Have you seen his 
(very material) correction, in a second edition, of the distorted form 
in which it first appeared ? 

But as counter-testimony let me refer you to Bishop Coxe’s state- 
ment, as it appears in the January number of The American Church 
Review, pages 44, 45. I have read it since I wrote the first sheet of 
this letter, and I there find Bishop Wilmer, of Alabama, saying sub- 
stantially what I have said on the bottom of my third page. 

As for constructions put upon the act, they will live or die as they 
be just or not. I judge no man, but I have my own opinions of 
some men’s utterances. 

The English reviewer, reputed as of the highest school of church- 
men, after owning dislike of the declaration on its first appearance, 
after two months gives his ‘sober second thoughts ” that it is ‘‘ con- 
sistent with the most straitest orthodoxy.” 

In going on to talk about other doings of the Convention, you 
write a little loosely. 

You say ‘there were many attempts to effect legislative action 
touching ritual.” I know of but one—in which, to be sure, there 
were many turnings and twistings; and that one a legacy from the 
Deputies’ action in 1868. That action the dishops then staved off. 
Coming up of necessity in 1871, they showed their moderation by 
remitting it to the joint 7e-consideration of both Houses. All that 
followed was the mere effort to get it into shape. 

You say, “The House of Bishops—or a majority of them—were 


urgent in the matter.” That is not true. Some were urgent, bui 
nothing like “a majority.” 
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You say they ‘‘sent down for concurrence canons on the subject.” 

That is not true. They sent down one project of a canon for joint 
consideration ; and when that consideration drawled along in dread- 
ful longsomeness, a majority of the bishops got impatient and took 
a part of the same canon and sent it down for concurrence. 

You say, “Then, nothing having been done by the Convention” 
(meaning the Deputies), ‘‘the House of Bishops in their sole name 
declare dogmatically,” etc., referring to the pastoral—and meaning 
that because conventional action failed, and as a consequence of its 
failure, the bishops did what they could to supply the want. 

That is not true. The pastoral was prepared and adopted before 
the Deputies had concluded their consideration of the proposed 
canon. The bishops, so far as I know and believe, had a single eye 
to the discharge of their own duty and responsibility in the prep- 
aration of the pastoral. 

_Do you fault the choice of subject? Ishould like to know how 
overseers in the household could be more faithful than just in taking 
hold of the matter in which they found men’s minds to be most 
perplexed, and about which, coming up from their several dioceses, 
each to the others bore his testimeny that he most needed to have 
his hands strengthened by his brethren ! 

Whether the pastoral be ‘‘ technically a rescript” or not, it is the 
united voice of those whom God’s word has taught Nadeiy kai mapaka- 
Aeiv kal eheyxéew peta maons émirayns—adding to whom it concerns the 
warning, pds avrav mepeppoverra ! 

As for what ‘‘the bishops do mean” about Pusey and Keble, inas- 
much as the names of those priests of another branch of the Church 
were not so much as mentioned in the House, I will not undertake 
to say; but for myself, I will freely own that while my soul loves 
and clings to Keble for his poetry, I never thought his logic worth 
a finger-snap, nor in any wise looked up to and owned him as a 
leader; while Dr. Pusey has more than once within these ten years 
past seemed to me to be drawing perilously near the very verge of 
heresiarchy. 

I have not claimed—nor has any other bishop, so far as I know— 
any right or power to meddle with men for “thinking with” either 
or both, nor assumed to say that such ‘‘ thinking ” affects any man’s 
‘* place,” clerical or laical, “‘in this Church.” Can you point to the line 
or word in the pastoral that implies such right, power, or disposition ? 

That document deals with action. It forbids change in the ritual 
with a purpose, and teaching man’s notions about will-worship in- 
stead of Christ’s Gospel. 
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, whom you cite, renounces his charge against the remon- 
strance of his bishop, because he cannot forego exaiting his own 
wisdom over that of all the House of Bishops, and holding for say- 
ing doctrine that which they tell him is erroneous inference. 

was too loyal to do as you say he might have done—hold 
fast to his own ways of thinking, acting, and teaching in defiance 
of his bishop. ; 

I know nothing about your anecdote of Bishop P. but what you 
tell me. That gossip to the contrary notwithstanding, I can assure 
you the pastoral was adopted nemine contradicente. No line of it 
came from my pen, and no one, two, or three members of the House 
can be fairly held responsible for it as a whole; but during my 
thirty years of attendance in the House never have I seen anything 
approaching to the unanimous, cordial consent with which that 
document was prepared, considered, and adopted. 

Nor have I ever known a pastoral as well received by the Church 
at large as all the intelligence that comes to me from every quarter 
conspires to satisfy me that this has been. 

Whatever you may be disposed to think of it, I am well persuaded 
that the effect has been greatly to elevate the standard of church 
doctrine throughout the Church. False teaching in the anti-sacra- 
mental direction is incomparably more interfered with by the dis- 
tinct utterances concerning both the sacraments now put forth as 
the voice of the united episcopate, than are the practices and teach- 
ings of those who persist in professing to find condemnation of 
‘‘adoration in the eucharist” in a discommendation of ‘‘ adoration 
of the eucharist,” and claim for their own invention of a localized 
presence in the elements priority of right over the primitive and 
Anglican doctrine of a real presence in the sacrament, and thus run 
their own inferences into a substitution of an object for an act of 
adoration. 


Ever your faithful and loving friend and brother, 
W. R. WarrrincHam. 


FEBRUARY 8, 1872. 
My Drar Farner: 


Tam very grateful to you for taking so much trouble on my ac- 
count, and none the less so because you condescend to my low 
estate. 

You have answered my queries fully. ‘‘The common sense of 
mankind accepts both the declaration and the pastoral coming from 
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the unanimous body of the bishops of the American Church as the 
virtual teaching of that Church.” The same must be said of all 
other utterances of that body past and future, if like unanimity can 
be predicated of them—and of this none outside of the house can 
judge. As one who would not jar his string in discord, I must not 
differ from the teaching of the declaration. But yet I must say to 
you, as a friend, though I seem a fool for so saying, I cannot yet un- 
derstand what I am to harmonize with. 

Giving back to sponsors at the font a baptized babe, I can say 
to them, ‘‘ Even as this child when generated received—-no man can 
tell how—life to be maintained an allotted term of years, or im- 
paired, or lost, as an infinite variety of circumstances may determine, 
so now in the laver of regeneration it has received—no more mys- 
teriously—a new life, the life of Christ, which as God is true shall 
be unto eternity if the terms of the covenant implied by the giving 
and receiving of this beginning of life be complied with ; otherwise 
the result of our act will be that as a regenerated as well as re- 
deemed child of God, this child must be judged. A great change 
has been wrought—through the Spirit a child of wrath has become 
a child of grace.” This I can say, for I believe in the new birth in 
baptism. But if I should add to my words, ‘‘ yet understand, this 
child has experienced no moral change,” I really should not know 
what I was saying, and I think my hearers would be simply per- 
plexed if they could associate morals with anything an eight-days 
babe is capable of. 

With regard to my kink of conscience. The bishop I referred to 
is one to whom I can speak more familiarly than to yourself, though 
not so from the heart. In answer to his question I gave one inter- 
pretation, which, because we trust in our bishops, I did not believe, 
and my friend did not believe, but which she had suggested might 
be given by those who do not share our confidence. To my surprise, 
the bishop gave the reply I have stated. I am glad that I wrote to 
you, if for no other reason, because you have stated facts which I 
might otherwise have never known, which show that my friend 
could not have understood the purport of my words. I am very 
glad to know that there was a full exposition of every man’s views, 
and, what strikes me with wonder, that all assented to views touch- 
ing regeneration in baptism in which your critical acumen could 
detect no objectionable point. You tell me that the declaration was 
“an act of administration by which the bishops controlled the 
action of the Convention,” ete. 

If discussion of the Prayer-book in the lower House was thereby 
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avoided, I ought to be especially glad. Great danger may have been 
avoided ; but those who have kinks in mind as well as in conscience 
cannot perceive them, and I in my crankiness have to confess that I 
cannot see the consummate wisdom patent to you. I do not see 
that so much was gained when so many were left perplexed and led 
to suppose that the bishops hold what you utterly reject, and when 
Bishop McIlvaine finds occasion to write what he has written, justi- 
fying this supposition in the eyes of all who receive his statements. 

When I said that in C.’s place I should not have resigned, I meant 
this: A bishop may err, a church may err, a priest as fully as a 
bishop is bound to maintain Catholic truth. I do not conceive that 
loyalty to one’s bishop requires that one should cease to teach truth 
deemed vital, or abandon one’s charge. Therefore I said if I had 
C.’s convictions I should give you the trouble to depose me. 


TO A REV. PROFESSOR WHO HAD ASKED HIM TO CRITICIZE 
AN ESSAY. 


THE REAL PRESENCE. 


BALTmMoRE, February 15, 1872. 
My Dear PRoressor : 


I would not for all the wand write as the expression of 
my belief the sentence, ‘‘ There is no such thing as the real pres- 
ence of the living Christ in the Holy Communion ”—believing, as I 
do, with the most entire conviction, that the real presence of our 
blessed Lord in his divine person and inseparable human nature 
is the great characteristic of the eucharistic feast, from its begin- 
ning to the end, and that he, as our One Great Priest, himself 
gives his people, by the agency of his minister, the dvayyjow, or 
nna of the One Great Sacrifice forever perfected on the Cross, in 
which they receive from him, in the broken bread, his slain body, 
and in the poured-out wine his shed blood, in very deed and reality 
by him given and by them received, as they were given and re- 
ceived in the Last Supper in Jerusalem. 

I would venture to inquire of you whether you have met witha 
recent American book, published by Lippincott, of Philadelphia, 
under the title of “‘ The Conservative Reformation,” by a Lutheran 
minister, Dr. Krauth. He enters, at much length, into the dis- 
cussion of the nature of the presence, and exhibits, more fully than 
any other English book I know, what I think the sound and irre- 
fragable argumentation on the subject of Martin Chemnitz, the 
great Lutheran theologian. I do not refer to it as recommending if 
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for adoption, but because I think some such acquaintance with that 
side of the discussion as may be obtained from it indispensable in 
order to an accurate notion of the Anglican doctrine of a real pres- 
ence in the eucharist, and an actual and veritable partaking of the 
body and blood of the Lord in the bread and wine, without change 
of substance in the sacramental elements. 
Very faithfully and affectionately, 
Your friend and brother, 
W. RB. W. 


TO THE SAME. 


THE SAME THEME—THE BLESSED TRINITY THE OBJECT OF ADORATION 
IN THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 
BALTIMORE, February 27, 1872. 
Ray. anpD Dear Broruer : 

The receipt of your interesting reply to my last during Ember- 
week, with some extra pressure upon me at the time, and my own 
feeble condition interfering greatly with anything like close or 
steady application, have been the cause of my tardiness in answer- 
ing. . 

I have always found in conferences and discussions about the 
subject of our correspondence between those who differed, however 
considerably, in opinion only, without running on either side into 
heretical misbelief, that it was much more easy to come to an under- 
standing and agreement in affirmations than in negatives. I think, 
indeed, that it might be advanced as a law in dogmatics, that here- 
sies spring out of over-nicety in the negative side of definition. 
Thus, as soon as you turn the negation which I (rather strongly) 
objected to in my last, into the correlative affirmation, I find no dif- 
ficulty. I cordially agree “in regarding the consecrated bread and 
wine as made to us the slain body and the outshed blood of our 
Lord by participation of which we [I would not say exactly ‘become 
incorporated into’ (because that seems to me to take place, in a 
sense and to a degree, in baptism), but rather] receive communi- 
cation of his glorified (viz., not slain only, but risen, and not risen 
only, but ascended and triumphantly enthroned) body.” This, in 
my belief, results from our participation of his sacrifice in its mma, 
or dvauyvnoe. In that we die with him, and are raised with him, 
and receive earnest of our session together with him in heaven 
(Eph. ii. 6). How can all this be a veritable transaction, and not 
“necessarily involve the real presence of our glorified Lord?” It is 
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utterly inconceivable by me that it should not; as inconceivable as 
that it should not equally involve the actual giving and receiving of 
his slain body and outshed blood. If the latter alone were present, 
where would be the participation in the victory ? if the former alone, 
where that in the death and sacrifice? Our Lord’s word used of the 
participation of the Bpaous and éots, which he supplies in his flesh 
and blood, is most significant, 6 rpoyev Kai mivey pever—not either 
“‘ enters” (becoming incorporated) or receives—but keeps up, con- 
firms, perpetuates his relation with me, into which he has been 
brought, and in which he is by this act habilitated and secured. In 
a sense, and to a certain degree, the two sacraments inosculate, and 
it may be said with truth, equally, that in baptism the believer eats 
the body and drinks the blood of his sacrificed Redeemer by faith 
in the fact and virtue of His sacrifice, and that in the eucharist he 
washes away his sins in the outshed blood of cleansing, and receives 
the sonship and inheritance of life in the communication of the 
body of the Son and Lord of Life, whose sonship makes him a son, 
and in whose life he becomes a living heir. 

You make much mention of “incorporation.” I would rather, for 
distinctness’ sake, talk of the participation, and reason about it, as 
our concorporation with the Lord through reception from his own 
person of his incomprehensibly communicated gifts of his own 
body and blood. 

In your rationale of the heavenly side of the mystery (I like that 
good Greek and biblical word much better than the comparatively 
modern Latin invention, “‘sacramentum”) you assume that our 
offering before the Father is ‘“ with” and in ‘‘ the glorified body” 
of our Lord exclusively. But is it the glorified body which is 
offered in the sacrificial sense, which is laid on the heavenly altar as 
‘‘the Lamb slain?” And are we offered in the sense in which the 
one sacrifice by which atonement was once for all effected is offered ? 
Rather, is not the appearance (rapovaia) of the glorified body for us 
in heaven, that of the Risen Victor, claiming us as His conquest out 
of the domains of sin and death, and presenting us as such, by the 
offering in himself of His own once slain, now risen, body, and 
once shed blood, now resumed in immortality? The presence and 
the offering, one in person, one in subjective nature, are yet, in idea 
and objective intent and use, two distinct acts of distinguishable 
nature and effect. 

So in the earthly side of the mystery. Are not the presence of 
the Conqueror claiming the spoils won by the victory over sin and 
death, in the great sacrifice and the gift of the offering by which He 
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conquered, to those whom He thereby makes participant in His 
atoning work through death, resurrection, and ascension—are they 
not the presence and the gift, while one in person and subjective 
being, yet distinct in idea and objective operation ? 

I cannot for a moment admit of difficulty as arising from the 
scriptural teaching that our Lord, wholly and completely, is engaged 
in heaven in working out our salvation, as much so as he was on 
earth, in the desert, in the garden, and on the cross. Did that 
hinder his appearing (rapovoiay) to Stephen, and to Saul, and to 
Paul, in the temple, and to John? Are we to circumscribe him— 
God the Word —by the conditions of ow humanity? Unless we do, 
there is nothing more in the difficulty than this, that it utterly out- 
passes our conception. Admitted willingly, and inferred, that there- 
in it proves itself divine, and shows that God has really, truly, and 
with a verity past any human power of thought and expression, 
taken human nature into the divine. 

As to measuring God’s power and effort in working out his own 
evdoxiay for our salvation, or estimating how much or how little of 
the same might be more or less requisite for its accomplishment, 
it is about the last employment in which I should think an arch- 
angel might have dreamed of wasting his power of thought before 
he fell. 

I would utterly and indignantly disclaim the notion of withdraw- 
ment of the Son from mediatorial work in heaven, because of His 
real presence in every eucharistic act. Was He not in heaven when 
He said so to Nicodemus? Was He less so when He met Saul on 
the way to Damascus than when He appeared to Stephen ? 

‘Athanasius rightly terms His whole incarnation, in all its circum- 
stances and work, His mapovoia. We must lift up our thoughts to 
the conception of it as one mighty whole, and not belittle it by the 
application of our poor attributes of parts and passions to its limita- 
tion, when the kaipis kevocéws is overpast, and the original glory of 
the Word is made the measure of the man in whom dwells all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily. 

I think that in our endeavors to investigate, as other parts of the 
plan of our salvation, so this mystery, we need to exercise a con- 
tinual and most intent watchfulness not to allow ourselves, in the 
employment of our limited faculties upon any one of the many sides 
into which their very feebleness compels us to disport the matter of 
study, to lose sight of the certain, or even possible, correlatives—in 
particular, of the corresponding yet infinitely outreaching divine 
phase which there must be of every incident in a transaction devised 
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of God for originating, or keeping up, or carrying out, his commu- 
nication of himself to man. 

In the holy eucharist I apprehend God in Trinity to be the object, 
from the very first word or gesture to the last, of worship in its 
highest possible form of intentness and acceptance. 

God the Father I understand to be addressed, both in the lan- 
guage of prayer and in the one entire action of the whole mystery, 
as the loving reconciled One whom in humble return of love we 
thank, by the presentation in word and in reality, of the wondrous 
Reconciler and His work. 

God the Son I believe to be recognized as our present Reconciler, 
standing, as it were, in the mystery, to hold open for us the door 
(and so to be the door) of access to our reconciled Father—presenting 
himself in the whole mystery as one act to us for recognition by our 
faith ; to the Father, for us and in us, for recognition by his love ; 
and, in the gifts of his body and his blood, communicating to us a 
full, true, real, and effectual participation in his death, resurrection, 
and ascension, as the one atoning conquest of sin, death, and hell. 

God the Holy Spirit I believe to be the life-giving worker in us 
of the faith which so approaches the Father through the Son in the 
whole mystery ; and specially of the impartation to our prayers and 
gifts, of their sacrificial character, as an approach to God; and of 
the change of our gifts, so offered and accepted, into gifts from our 
Lord Jesus Christ, in which he, through the operation of the One 
Spirit, which is his Spirit and which is in us as his Spirit, makes us 
one with himself, partakers of his flesh and blood, and in them of 
his inseparable divine and human natures, present, as with us in 
this participation, so in a manner ineffable because divine and 
utterly out of the range of human thought or imagination, at the 
same indivisible moment in the tabernacle not made with hands, 
where he ever appeareth to make intercession for us with the Father. 

I hope I have not been presumptuous in trying to be concise. I 
write currente calamo and in a condition of very imperfect health. 

Faithfully and affectionately your friend and brother, 
W. BR. Warrrincuam. 


CHAPTER V. 
COLOGNE AND BONN. 
1872. 


Dvrine the Convention of 1871, the bishops, moved by 
tidings of recent acts of the reforming party in Germany, 
recorded in the journal of their House an expression of 
earnest sympathy with the Alt-Catholics in their struggle 
for religious liberty, and also unanimously resolved that 
“Jt is highly desirable that the Right Reverend the Bishop 
of Maryland should visit Europe to ascertain the state of 
the church reformation in Germany and Italy, and that he 
present the result of his observations to the House of Bish- 
ops at his convenience.” 

Whatever may have been the reasons for not acting on 
this request, want of interest was not one of them. As 
early as the summer of 1859, Bishop Whittingham had en- 
couraged the Rey. W. C. Langdon in his proposal to estab- 
lish an American chaplaincy in Rome, in part asa post of 
observation from which to study the ecclesiastical bearings 
of the political revolution on which Italy was then entering, 
and in the hope of influence on the religious changes that 
might follow. 

Soon after the gathering a congregation in Rome by Mr. 
Langdon, the Rev. Dr. Lyman accepted the charge of one 
of a like character in Florence. There was at the time an 
older organization in Paris. 

In 1860 the chaplains of these three congregations simul- 
taneously urged Bishop Whittingham to visit Europe, and 
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especially Italy. Their invitation was enforced by private 
letters from the Senior Bishop, Dr. Brownell, and his assist- 
ant, Bishop Williams, and by a formal commission, issued 
under a late canon, empowering him to visit episcopally and 
to establish congregations of Americans in Europe. An 
object sought, but of which mention was not made in the 
commission, was ‘to look after the Italian reformation.” 

The bishop did not positively decline the appointment. 
“It may become,” he said, “possible for me to go abroad 
with a clear conscience and a light heart. At present I cer- 
tainly could not.” He expressed a hope that the commission 
would be given to some one else. But the presiding bishop 
thought him to be “the only bishop on the bench to whom 
this work can be safely entrusted.” The commission was 
therefore held under advisement. The rapid course of 
political events soon ended all consideration of such schemes. 

Had it been otherwise—had the bishop been able to act 
under this commission, what opportunities for good, now 
lost, might have been improved! Not until 1865 was there 
an occasion for showing the interest that he had not ceased 
to feel. As the General Convention of that year drew nigh, 
he advised Mr. Langdon, who had returned home and had 
found a parish in Maryland, to prepare a memorial to that 
body, setting forth the facts which prompted the hope of 
Catholic reform in the Church of Italy, and praying for 
some action in reference to that hope. Of this memorial 
he himself took charge. He presented it to the House of 
Bishops, and a few days later, as chairman of the committee 
to which it had been referred, he reported two resolutions, 
one of formal recognition and sympathy with the movement, 
and the other directing the appointment of a joint committee 
to sit during the recess of Convention, with power to collect 
and diffuse information concerning it. These resolutions 
were in substance adopted, and the committee constituted. 

“ American interest in this subject now entered upon a 
new stage.” 
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“For a while, indeed,” says Dr. Langdon, “ it seemed im- 
possible to go beyond mere words.” 
In January, 1866, the bishop wrote : 


Our [the committee’s] interest is so far ahead of that of the 
Church at large that we are hardly likely, by any effort within our 
competence, to bring out a sufliciency of reliable support to enable 
‘us to carry out any plan of action which in our judgment would 
seem to be worth undertaking. A large majority, as I fear, of the 
clergy and laity of the Church is disposed to regard expenditure 
of labor and money on the affairs of Italy as uncalled-for waste of 
needed means. A small but very determined and active minority 
is warmly opposed to any kind of action which tends to the de- 
velopment of the Catholic relations of the P. E. Church, and 
particularly hostile to the pro-Italian movement on that account. 
Tt can and does avail itself of the easy policy of appealing to the 
innate love of dolce far niente by pooh-poohing our anxieties and ef- 
forts as mere Quixotism, and in some cases is disposed to go fur- 
ther and lay in our way the serious obstacle of suspicion of Roman- 
izing tendencies and designs. 


Thus did the bishop foresee the antagonism which would 
obstruct the work in which he was interested, and in the end 
take it out of his hands. The very qualities that made him 
seem to Bishop Brownell the only man to be entrusted with 
“what may be the most important work since the Reforma- 
tion,” furnished reasons to others why they should avoid 
the complicities in which, if he were her representative 
abroad, ‘“‘ our Protestant Church ” might be involved. 

We cannot trace the history of the Italian Commission, 
nor tell of the proposal of Bishop Whittingham in General 
Convention to meet the wishes of the clergy on the Continent 
for episcopal oversight by the appointment of a bishop del- 
egate with defined powers; which proposal led only to the 
understanding that under the existing canon the presiding 
bishop should delegate foreign jurisdiction to one of the dio- 
cesan bishops for three years. 

It is enough to say that the foreign clergy were plainly 
told that Bishop Whittingham would not and could not 
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be appointed, but that, if they desired it, the presiding 
bishop was willing to commission another specified bishop. 
During the three following years the foreign clergy were 
without the benefit of the briefest visit of a bishop. Dur- 
ing these years occurred the Vatican Council, the fall of the 
temporal rule of the Pope, the removal of the Italian capi- 
tal to Rome, and the rise of Old Catholicism in Germany. 
At this time, if ever, the American Church should have had 
a bishop as a representative on the Continent. 

In August, 1870, Mr. Nevin, then American chaplain in 
Rome, wrote to Bishop Whittingham : 


I do esteem it most desirable that the foreign chapels should 
be visited by some bishop fully authorized and really interested 
in the matter, before the session of the next General Conven- 
tion. And this to the end not only of the settlement of existing 
troubles . . . If we cannot have such oversight as will lead 

to the regulation of abuses under our present jurisdiction, 
then let us have a bishop of our own by all means. These chap- 
els are representatives of our Church to a large and very influential 
body of dissenters in a way that no home churches are. . . 
Should the bishop in charge then be unable to make a visitation so 
deliberate as would seem to be desirable, I may say freely that there 
is no one that I would more gladly welcome in this office than your- 
self. . . . WhenT saw last spring, particularly during the ses- 
sion of the Vatican Council, how loyally some of the American pre- 
lates were standing up for the truth, and how disgusted they were 
becoming every day with the new revelations of the falsehood and 
unscrupulousness of the whole papal party, I wished more than 
once that we had on the ground some one their equal in rank and 
master in theology, who might have turned the moment to good 
account in shaping their minds toward the reformation that must 
almost of necessity grow out of this last and greatest of papal 
usurpations. The overweening claims put forth for the papacy 
excited to the highest degree the episcopal spirit of the American 
bishops until sometimes they expressed themselves almost as if they 
stood on common ground with us. 


It was during this period that Bishop Whittingham’s re- 
lations with the work carried on in Italy in the Churech’s 
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‘name were reduced to their minimum. None the less he 
maintained his personal relations with the Foreign Secretary 
of the commission, and kept himself fully informed of all 
that concerned the reformation movement. 

The Convention of 1871—when the Bishop of Maryland 
was requested to ascertain the condition of the reformatory 
movements-—continued the policy of 1868, and still jealously 
kept distinct the duty that the bishop was asked to assume 
from that of supervision of the American congregations. 

[No man, writes Dr. Langdon, was more conscientiously 
thorough than Bishop Whittingham in the discharge of any 
duty providentially laid upon him and accepted by him. 
No man, therefore, was more reluctant to accept any such 
responsibility as providential, under conditions which, in his 
judgment, precluded such a discharge of it. In this case he 
was too clearly aware of the serious embarrassments which, 
so far as Italy was concerned, would almost inevitably follow 
from the concurrent presence there of two bishops whose 
official relations with the Church’s interests and with her 
clergy and parishes in that land were distinct only in theory, 
and who did not agree in their judgment of the issues which 
had arisen there, and to solve which would be the first duty 
of either on coming thither. Not all the newly aroused 
enthusiasm of his brother bishops; not the cordial insistance 
of the presiding bishop and of the bishop in charge him- 
self; not the urgency of the foreign clergy ; not his own 
intense interest in the remarkable developments which were 
setting open such a door of influence before the Church, 
could for a moment conceal from him the false position in 
which he would be placed were he to go to Europe under such 
circumstances. 

As in 1860, he consented only to hold the request under 
advisement, and await such possible modifications of the 
situation as time might bring. Indeed, it was said that 
the European jurisdiction would be given him after the 
return of Bishop Stevens from his purposed visitation, and 
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it is not unlikely that he thought it best to await the result 
of some such intentions. ] 

If this were so, added inducements prevailed. The Italian 
Reformation Committee formally urged that he would visit 
the Continent. Mr. Langdon, who had returned to Europe, 
communicated the expression of the most earnest desire of 
English bishops, and others, that Bishop Whittingham would 
be enabled to conform to the wishes of his brethren at as 
early a day as possible ; he also reported what occurred dur- 
ing a long conference at Munich with Professors Friedrich 
and Reinkens of the clergy, and Professor Huber of the 
laity. He had furnished them with a copy of the minutes 
of the House of Bishops in reference to the Alt-Catholic 
movement, which they asked permission to publish. 


They once more spoke, Mr. Langdon’s letter says, of their earnest 
desire «o have the opportunity of conference with some bishop or 
accredited theologian of our Church. I informed them of the action 
of the House of Bishops looking in that direction, and told them that 
you had that request under consideration. They all most earnestly 
expressed their gratification, and hope that nothing would prevent 
your coming. 


In June, 1872, the House of Bishops, at a special meeting 
held for missionary business, renewed their request. And 
soon after Professor Huber wrote, begging that the bishop 
would accept an informal invitation to attend a meeting of 
conference which had been decided on, but the day for 
which had not been fixed. In due time this was followed 
by a special and formal invitation. _ 

There remained still a hindrance. No provision for meet- 
ing necessary expenses had been made, and the time seemed 
now too short for this and other preparations. 


From the outset—such are the bishop’s words—I made no secret 
of my determination to attach much weight to the indications of 
the mind of the Church by action or inaction in the matter as a 
practical governance of my own decision whether or not to overcome 
my Own sore misgivings as to the point of duty. 
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The failure on the part of those whom he was asked to 
represent to make evidently necessary provision was taken 
by him as deliverance from the responsibility of decision. 

No sooner was this known than ample pecuniary means 
were secured, and of this fact he was informed by the 
Secretary of the House of Bishops. The senior bishop went 
to Orange to urge that the bishop should at once decide to 
go. He took with him a memorandum of topics of com- 
munication to the conference, a condensed statement of the 
grounds on which the American Church “has always been 
ready to unite with Christians of the Greek or Latin 
Church, if willing, as she is, to concede everything not 
found in the doctrine and practice of the first four cen- 
turies.” * These last lines are quoted from the bishop’s 
journal. It continues: 


Bishop Smith placed [this paper] in my hands as his instructions 
to me for my guidance in conference or correspondence with the Old 
Catholics; with the declaration that, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, they express the sense of all the (so-called) Low Church 
bishops, and would be sure of meeting with their approval, which 
consequently might be depended on for any action consistently 
based on them or discreetly directed toward their carrying out. 

The result of this interview was my consent to reconsider my 
course and my promise that—on certain conditions—I would go. 


By August 24th these conditions were fully met. One 
grave objection was not removed, but it existed only in the 
bishop’s mind. He had previously written : 


My inmost wishes are for the advancement in every way of the in- 
terests of the Old Catholic movement, and nothing could be more in 
accordance with my desires than to be afforded opportunity in any 
way of lending aid for the furtherance of those interests. To be in- 
strumental, in that way, by my personal attendance in an official 
capacity would be esteemed by me a very high privilege, and in ac- 
cordance with all my view of duty to the Church of our Lord, to 


* If this sentence do not seem wholly clear, see Bishop Whittingham’s words 
given in the relation of what occurred during the conference at Bonn after the 
congress. 
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that branch of it in which I am an unworthy office-bearer, and to 
the deeply respected and greatly admired men whom the Spirit of 
God, as I entirely believe, is leading in the way of recovery of the 
old paths by which men may be brought together in the restored 
oneness of their Father’s household. 

My painful sense of unreadiness to meet such men on terms im- 
plying mutual enlightenment and support, compelled me from the 
first to hold aloof from any act or expression that could be under- 
stood to convey my own concurrence in the selection of myself to go 
to Germany. 


On another occasion he said to a friend in reference to 
the greatness of the work and his own unfitness, ‘ Perhaps 
you do not know, but I ought to tell you that I never had 
the advantage of a collegiate education.” The being sent 
enabled him to overcome.the sense of “ weakness and fear.” 

At a very short notice were secured the services, as chap- 
lain, of the Rev. Dr. Hobart, son of his early friend, and 
those of the Rev. Julius D. Rosé, who was peculiarly fitted 
for the duties of secretary, not only by his learning, but by 
his birth and education in Germany. And notwithstanding 
his infirm condition the bishop set out on ‘a journey which 
only the companionship and assistance of such friends could 
have made practicable.” So he reported to his Convention 
in 1873. 

On September 4th, after a special celebration of the holy 
communion in St. Mark’s Church, Orange, the bishop went 
on board the steamer China. 

The bishop’s home letters tell of the voyage, of his jour- 
ney to Cologne, and in part of occurrences in Germany ; but 
the relation of what took place at the conference would be 
far less full without the testimony of Dr. Langdon, whose 
generous aid is gratefully acknowledged. 


WEDNESDAY, September 11, 1872. 
This seventh day of our voyage finds us so far advanced in it as 
to warrant hopes of arrival in Liverpool Saturday morning. We 
have had an uninterrupted run of good weather—the first three days 
resembling a summer day’s excursion on a river more than a sea- 
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going; the inevitable fog and rain on the Banks lasting an unusually 
short time, and for the last two days a wind the most favorable 
possible driving us at the utmost attainable speed. 

I do not find walking the deck as easy as it once was, not even as 
it was in 1866, and therefore I am in some degree cut off from the 
full enjoyment of and the benefit of the sea air. Perhaps on that 
account I am not sensible of much if any improvement as regards 
the condition of my head or my cough; on the contrary, the turmoil 
and confusion of my brain is no little increased by the multitudinous 
noises of the ship, the engines, the passengers, and the servants. 
Nevertheless I have been enabled to do something in the way of 
rubbing up my German and to prepare some business for my secre- 
tary. 

Seven meals a day are served to solace the ennui of those who 
have nothing better to occupy their minds and bodies. We have 
the daily morning and evening prayer of the Church in full at 7 and 
5, and a noonday service of our own at 12. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, London, September 15th. 

We reached the dock gates in Liverpool Saturday, 8.35 a.m., at the 
very time of high tide at which alone they could be opened for us. 

At 1.40 we resumed our travel in a train to cross England, 
through a route shorter by many miles than had been made when I 
was last In England, and passing through a much more beautiful 
section of the land—in fact, the most charming agricultural region 
I have ever anywhere had the delight to feast my eyes upon. 
Neither head nor back has been the least improved, that I can a 
perceive, by my voyage. To-day I have been able to attend and 
extremely enjoy two services; in the morning at St. Paul’s with a 
communion by which I was strengthened and refreshed as I hardly 
remember ever to have been before, and in the afternoon at West- 
minster Abbey. There could not have been less than two thou- 
sand in St. Paul’s, and there were certainly more than twice that 
number inthe Abbey. . . . 


A week later—that is, after the congress—in Cologne he 
began a letter, but being interrupted by visitors, had to 
“break off, and now, at half-past 10, after seventeen hours’ 
incessant occupation, I must absolutely go to bed.” 

The next morning, Tuesday, 24th, half-past 7, he re- 
sumes : 
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Having no early communion of our own this morning, I get half 
an hour before breakfast for writing home. Hitherto, since the first 
day after our arrival, either one of the English bishops or I has 
celebrated at this hour in the upper room used by the English as 
their chapel, about a quarter of a mile through round-about streets 
and lanes from this place, which is in the heart of the city. 

On Sunday, with the express permission of the Government, the 

Old Catholics invited us to hold our communion in the Church of St. 
Pantaleon, which is theirs. Yesterday I celebrated. On Saturday 
the arrangement was that I should use the American communion office 
complete. Yesterday I used only our consecration prayer. 
It was agreed yesterday that the Anglo-Catholic Society shanti 
print editions of translations of it in various languages, for circula- 
tion of it among the O. C. The same thing was to be done with our 
institution and consecration offices. 

Now to begin my week’s narrative. Oh, what a crowded week of 
work and excitement it is to look back upon! 

Monday’s business was to get our money affairs arranged, ete. I 
began the day by going with Rosé to prayers at St. Paul’s. How 
great was our astonishment, on going out (during which, by the by, 
I was saluted by a grand peal of music from the organ, recognizing 
my presence as a bishop), to encounter just outside the door Dr. 
Muhlenberg. Great was the delight on both sides. The doctor told 
us that he was especially at St. Paul’s that day by way of keeping his 
seventy-sixth birthday. . . . By the way,I take occasion to remark 
that the change in London in the seventeen years since I last visited 
it is perfectly wonderful. The marvellous embankment, the many 
wide new streets, opening great thoroughfares in every direction, 
the multitudes of magnificent new buildings—all, taken as a whole, 
completely surpass expectation, not to say any conception I. could 
have formed. . . . We went to Westminster Abbey for evening 
prayers, and had the great satisfaction to find a large congregation 
at an ordinary week-day service, among them many evidently of the 
common people, even of the very commonest, seemingly deeply in- 
terested in the whole service. 

Tuesday.—All the way was as smooth as New York Bay in its best 
moods, and the formidable English Channel as easy to cross as our 
Chesapeake. By daylight Wednesday morning we arrived at Antwerp. 
Off again for a land journey of some one hundred and eighty or so 
miles, at half-past 8 o’clock. Even after travelling in England, the 
cultivation of the low countries through which we travelled seemed 
wonderful. It appeared as if everything that man could do to tum 
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every inch to the best account had been performed. For neatness 
and comfort, the very poorest dwellings visible, and all the ground, 
seemed to compare favorably with the best parts of our country. 
So we rode all day to Cologne, the famous Dom of which we 
caught sight of at half-past 4. We found Langdon waiting for 
us. He told us that the Bishop of Lincoln had arrived the day be- 
fore, and was then in consultation with some of the leaders of the 
movement at Bonn, and would be with us in the evening. The 
bishop has with him, and had during the ten days’ tour he made to 
come here, his family. His eldest son is his chaplain. Lord 
Charles Harvey [a warm personal friend of Bishop Whittingham] 
came out with us to be the other, bringing with him the pastoral 
staff of the Bishop of Lincoln. That same staff, by the by, Bishop 
Wordsworth insisted on lending to me, and on the occasion of my 
celebrating our American communion was borne before me by Dr. 
Hobart. 


The letter is here interrupted, in order that may be given, 
in Dr. Langdon’s words,* a relation of what happened 
earlier and later on the day of the bishop’s arrival, together 
with remarks on the nature of the Old Catholic movement 
which are a proper introduction to that relation. 

[To appreciate the significance of the Congress of Cologne, 
and especially the pregnancy of Bishop Whittingham’s 
presence there, it is necessary to bear in mind that the Old 
Catholic movement was not, and is not, by any means a 
popular religious revolt. It has so far appealed only inci- 
dentally ad populum. It was rather a forward movement 
of the vanguard of that school in the Church which has for 
three centuries resisted the Jesuits and their centralizing 
policy: it is the advance of a small number of manly, con- 
scientious, scholarly churchmen, who, fully recognizing the 
character of the crisis to which the Vatican decrees had 
brought the Church, set themselves to explore and open up 
a way in which such a revolt, inevitably to come, might 
follow. 

In such a movement the Old Catholic leaders did not 


* Dr. Langdon’s kind contributions to this chapter are marked by brackets, 
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propose either to seek guidance or to ask counsel from 
without, nor was it with any such intent that they had in- 
vited to Cologne representative members of other Churches. 

Their purpose in issuing these invitations was to take, at 
the same time, a tentative step in the direction of Christian 
unity, and, in view of this object, they were desirous of 
conference with such representative ecclesiastics and theo- 
logians concerning the inter-relations, actual and possible, of 
fice respective Gius ches, that thus they might learn whether 
this hope were or were not premature. 

These two objects of the congress, however distinct, 
were nevertheless closely combined ; for, as was said at the 
time, “the more frankly it is decided to separate from 
Rome, the more necessary it is to establish definitely the 
relations which ought in future to exist between the Old 
Catholics and the other more important confessions.” 

Nevertheless, in the conceptions of the Old Catholics 
these their two purposes were entirely distinct; and yet it 
was evident 7m lumine that, with the exception of the very 
few who had already enjoyed some personal intercourse 
with them, the foreign guests were coming without a very 
clear understanding of the limits of the purpose which had 
prompted the invitations addressed to them. Of this mis- 
understanding certain publications found in circulation 
among the members of the approaching congress were illus- 
trative. 

An open letter by “A Russian Layman” urged on the 
Old Catholics that the only consistent course before them 
was that of merging themselves in the Holy Orthodox 
Eastern Church. 

A learned Latin letter by the Bishop of Lincoln, in ac- 
ceptance of their invitation to the congress, reminded them 
of the ties which had existed of old between the Churches 
of Germany and of England, frankly criticising the inconsis- 
tent position in which the Old Catholic movement was left 
by the Munich Congress, and urging the adoption at the 
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congress now approaching of certain observances which 
would, in the bishop’s judgment, more perfectly express 
-their Catholic purpose. 

An open letter to Dr. Von Déllinger, finally, by an 
American writer, combated the ae Russian counsel, and 
disclaimed the wish to offer parallel Anglo-American advice, 
urging rather that every branch of the Church of Christ 
must develop its own ecclesiastical life in accordance with 
its own ethnological characteristics, and that the hope of a 
better understanding between different confessions must be 
based upon the principle of unity in diversity, and must de- 
pend upon the willingness of all to meet in the spirit of mu- 
tual concession and in the consciousness of common needs. 

Bishop Whittingham had undoubtedly shared, to some 
extent, the supposition that the foreign ecclesiastics were 
invited not for conference only, but as counsellors, and it 
was this which largely explained his reluctance to accept 
so grave a responsibility. As he journeyed he read the 
American letter referred to, and fully approved its positions. 

The bishop arrived at Cologne on Wednesday afternoon, 
September 18th. A preliminary private conference had 
been held in Bonn that morning. 

At this conference Dr. V. Dollinger, Profs. V. Schulte 
and Reinkens, and other leading Old Catholics, fifteen .in 
all, were present ; the Bishop of Lincoln and suite and the 
Rev. Mr. Hogg represented the Church of England. It had 
been arranged that Bishop Whittingham should go up also 
had he arrived in time; as it was, Mr. Langdon was the only 
American there. Bishop Wordsworth, unconscious of the 
wide difference between the customs of English churchmen 
and German Catholics on such occasions, and scarcely realiz- 
ing how far were the latter, even yet, from being as ready 
to unite with Anglicans as are we to join with them, quite 
startled the Germans by proposing that they should unite 
in asking the divine blessing upon their meeting there. 
With some hesitation and confusion they were all, neverthe- 
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less, in the very act of kneeling, and the bishop was begin- 
ning the Pater Noster, when the door opened, and a maid 
appeared with a large waiter of beer, pipes, and tobacco. 
She was checked ; the bishop quietly went on with some 
Latin collects, and afterward entering upon the subject of 
a joint public service for the formal opening of the con- 
gress, he laid before them a German programme prepared 
by himself, and printed for this purpose. In reply it was 
urged, with a little feeling, that the relations of the two 
Churches had scarcely reached, as yet, the point which would 
warrant such a service ; nor, moreover, was this their custo- 
mary way of opening such a gathering. 

The bishop pressed the question whether concurrent sepa- 
rate services might not then be had, or, at least, one of joint 
thanksgiving at the closing of the congress. Pending this 
discussion the conference adjourned to the afternoon. It is 
not to be denied that the effect of these proposals was, for a 
while, to chill the cordial welcome with which the Old 
Catholics had been prepared to meet their foreign guests. 
No American was present in the afternoon, but the message 
was telegraphed to them in German from the Cologne rail- 
way station: ‘“‘ The Bishop of Maryland has just arrived, 
and sends you greetings in the Lord.” 

This informal conference is noteworthy. It was the first 
meeting, face to face, of an Anglo-Catholic bishop with the 
leaders of the Old Catholic protest against the Vatican de- 
crees. It was noteworthy also as the key to the subsequent 
relations of the Anglican bishops to the congress, and, in- 
deed, to the Old Catholic movement itself. 

If, on the one hand, it did produce a temporary constraint 
in those relations and modify the welcome which would 
otherwise have been given to the Bishop of Maryland, who, 
although officially representing the American episcopate, 
was not officially received by the congress, it none the less, 
on the other, placed in his hands as an American bishop a 
work for which he was so singularly fitted, that of disarm- 
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ing the very beginning of antagonism, and drawing the 
Churches toward each other by the bands of personal sym- 
pathy and affectionate confidence. At the same time it gave 
to the Old Catholics the better opportunity to appreciate the 
singleness of purpose and the Catholic loyalty of the Bishop 
of Lincoln, who spoke first, and always from the promptings 
of his conscientious sense of duty to his office and to Him 
of whom he held it, without reference to the reception which 
his words might meet. 

If something was lost at the first to all the Anglican 
bishops at Cologne from this temporary misunderstanding, 
who shall say how much was, in God’s providence, event- 
ually gained for the cause of their coming in truer mutual 
understanding, affection, respect, and confidence ?] 

There is doubtless something ludicrous in the first meet- 
ing of the English bishop with the pipe-smoking, beer- 
drinking reformers; but no one will think of connecting 
ridicule with Bishop Wordsworth, nor any shade of cen- 
sure for the results of his very excellence. We are touched 
by the fact that when first he saw Bishop Whittingham his 
pious prompting was to suggest that they should together 
return thanks to God and ask for a continuance of his 
blessing. It was perfectly natural to suppose that an in- 
vitation to a conference implied the asking godly counsels. 
An Englishman could not enter upon religious consulta- 
tion without prayer ; and, being the only bishop present, it 
was proper that Bishop Wordsworth should bid to prayer. 
Equally proper was it that he should propose a joint pub- 
lic service for those who had acknowledged each other as 
brethren. 

To make no reference to the misapprehension of the 
Bishop of Lincoln would be to omit what alone brings to 
view the benefit resulting from the attendance of the Bishop 
of Maryland at the conference. 

(After dinner, Bishop Wordsworth having now returned 
from Bonn, Bishop Whittingham, accompanied by two of 
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his clergy, called on his lordship, finding him in the 
midst of his family. “The bishop,” he writes, “asking 
after my health and voyage, proposes joint thanksgiving 
for blessing prospering the journeys of us all to this as- 
semblage. We all kneel down, and he offers several col- 
lects and other appropriate prayers (including his own bless- 
ing on the congress) with much fervor of devotion. He then 
went into a detailed statement of the occurrences of the day.” 

In connection with the design of having a daily early 
eucharistic service during the congress at the English chapel, 
the Bishop of Lincoln, continues Bishop Whittingham, “ at 
once offered to me, as the senior bishop, the arrangement 
and disposition of the service. I promptly declined,” add- 
ing “that I should feel bound to insist on his retaining the 
direction for two reasons, either alone sufficient to settle the 
question for me, viz.: 1, that the chapel and its service be- 
long to the Church of England ; and, 2, that on an occa- 
sion like the present, where different branches of the Church 
are brought into temporary relations of mutual courtesy, it 
behooves the younger branch to signify its filial relations 
to the elder by recognizing in joint services the antecedency 
even of the junior bishop of the elder branch before his 
senior of the junior branch.” 

But Bishop Whittingham was not content to put his re- 
fusal to accept the precedence solely on this ground of ec- 
clesiastical principle. ‘Our bishop,” writes Dr. Hobart, 
“declined any leadership in words of such utter self-abne- 
gation and depreciation as overwhelmed those who were 
present. I felt bound soon after, in speaking to the Bishop 
of Lincoln, to qualify what our bishop had said of himself, 
but was anticipated by Bishop Wordsworth, who was pro- 
nounced in his admiration for Bishop Whittingham’s char- 
acter and learning.” 

Returned to his room that night, the bishop called Dr. 
Hobart and Mr. Langdon to a consultation respecting the 
nature of his relations with the congress, which he thought 
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should be clearly understood among themselves and by 
others, especially by the Germans, from the start. This 
was likely to be the more necessary since there seemed some 
difference of judgment between the Bishop of Lincoln and 
himself in respect to the course to be pursued at the con- 
gress. “It was evidently, at first,” writes Dr. Hobart again, 
‘the idea [of all the more important foreign guests, Rus- 
sian, English, and American alike] that the deputations 
from England and America, with others, would have an 
important part” to take in the discussions of the congress. 
This expectation was now seen to be mistaken; but the 
Bishop of Lincoln thought it due alike to his office and to 
his character as an English churchman to give plainly and 
loyally to the Old Catholics such counsel as his position 
enabled him to offer, and to urge them to such a course as 
to him seemed most for their advancement in their work, 
leaving to them the responsibility of ignoring or accepting 
it. 

The Bishop of Maryland, on the contrary, and his Ameri- 
ean clergy with him, were rather of the opinion that, as 
foreigners, they were too little acquainted with the circum- 
stances, or with the habits and prejudices of thought of 
German Catholics, to be able to counsel wisely in an issue of 
so much delicacy and difficulty ; and that, as guests, they 
could neither enter into the responsibility of the Old Cath- 
olics nor properly offer advice upon those questions which 
concerned their internal reform ; that it was only in respect 
to the questions of the inter-relations between the Old 
Catholics and ourselves that we could usefully take part in 
their discussions. 

It was agreed, therefore, that Bishop Whittingham should 
preserve his own distinctive position and pursue an inde- 
pendent course, and thus maintain the distinctive individ- 
uality and responsibility of the American Church before 
the movement. 


So ended the first day at Cologne. ] 
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Thursday at 3—the bishop’s letter continues—the ten members 
of the committee, including the Governor of the city and six or 
seven professors of different universities, with Herr V. Schulte, the 
President of the Congress, waited on me at my room—fortunately a 
noble room, ample enough—to welcome us. 

After the first multilingual attempts at conversation, the Bishop 
of Lincoln came down to my room and we all spent half an hour 
together. I find my German of no use for conversation, though I 
understand it, better than I had expected, when others speak it. 


The bishop thus speaks with habitual simplicity of what 
wasa memorable interview. For what he could not say even 
in a letter to wife and children we are indebted to Dr. 
Langdon. 

[Several of the Old Catholic leaders wished to pay their 
respects to the Bishop of Maryland. Von Dollinger and 
some others of those who had received the Bishop of Lin- 
coln at Bonn the day before were not of the number. 

They were presented formally to Bishop Whitting- 
ham one by one, and he, apologizing for his lack of Ger- 
man, to some addressed a few words in one language or 
another, and then more fully to all through Colonel Kiréef, 
a fine linguist, who courteously placed himself at the bish- 
op’s service and translated English into German. 


Each had his little speech of welcome, writes the bishop,* and I 
had to do what I could toward understanding and stammering out 
some blundering kind of answer in bad French or Latin, or worse 
German as the case might be. One thing was very intelligible— 
kind faces, with the kindliest of kind looks, made the kind intention 
of the whole quite unmistakable. 


Thus far, however, the interview was rather ceremonious. 
They took their leave, and were proceeding to call on the 
Bishop of Lincoln, but meeting him on the stairway near, 
at his request most of them turned back with him to the 
room they had just left. Here, after the presentation of 
those whom he had not already met, Bishop Wordsworth 


* In his journal, which Dr. Langdon frequently quotes. 
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addressed them in French in reference to the hopes and 
expectations of English churchmen in coming to Cologne. 

Professor Huber, begging permission to reply in German, 
did so somewhat in the language of remonstrance. Bishop 
Whittingham’s eager manner and countenance, all glowing 
with excited sympathy, showed that he not only fully 
understood the other, but, indeed, rather sympathized with 
him than with the English bishop, and no sooner had the 
professor stopped than Bishop Whittingham, forgetting his 
lack of German, broke out in that language with the ex- 
pression of his feelings on an occasion such as this. 

This kindled the Germans into perfect enthusiasm. Prof. 
Reinkens sprang up and replied in the most hearty, rever- 
ential, and grateful German, and taking leave again, grasped 
the bishop’s hand in both his own in such a cordial manner 
that the latter impulsively embraced and kissed him. Oth- 
ers thanked the bishop with no less warmth, and all went 
away leaving a most hearty feeling on both sides. ] 

We resume the bishop’s recital: 


The meeting over, dinner came on. That through with, we had 
to go to a public meeting of reception at the Giirzenich Saal. 
There things looked singular enough. Long tables were arranged 
with beer mugs and glasses, segars and pipes. At a raised part in 
the end of the room the President of the Congress received the 
guests and presented them to the members seated, eating and drink- 
ing at the tables, and the necessary speaking was done. The Bishop 
of Lincoln, I, and the Russian delegates, and last of all “ their own 
bishop,” as they called him, the Dutch archbishop, who has been 
confirming for them, were successively presented to the company, 
greeted, by the president, and made their replies. I spoke in Eng- 
lish, admirably well interpreted, sentence by sentence, in Ger- 
man, by Dr. Rosé—haying first in French asked their leave so to 
communicate with them.* Dr. Rosé also interpreted in German a 


* Dr. Langdon writes: ‘‘The call for the Bishop of Maryland was received 
with vociferous cheering as he rose. . . . ‘I come, a poor infirm old man,’ 
said he, as reported in the London Daily News, ‘under the pressure of the 
solicitude of hundreds of my brethren, to represent the earnest anxiety with 
which they are watching the wonderful origin and growth of this movement, for 
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part of what Bishop Wordsworth said, the rest being partly in 
French and partly in Latin. The Dutch archbishop spoke, as I did, 
in his own language, interpreted by his chaplain. Dr. Rosé, too, 
had a little to say on his own account on behalf of German Catholics 
of Newark, who had charged him with their greetings for the con- 
gress. We got home about 11 o’clock ; but I have reason to be- 
lieve that the agreeable occupations of the natives were carried on 
three or four more hours. 

At 9 a.m. on Friday the public conference began by the re-elec- 
tion of Von Schulte, the former president; and right well he proved 
himself to deserve the honor, for of all men whom [I have ever seen 
preside in a large assembly, he displayed unmeasurably the most 
ability. In every quality desirable in such a position he seemed to 
excel, as if that particular quality had been his distinguishing char- 
acteristic ; and throughout the three long, trying days of the hard- 
est kind of work there was not once an indication of the slightest 
failure. He was supported by two vice-presidents, and beneath 
the three sat three secretaries, below whom were the shorthand 
reporters filling a large square table. The guests were on either 
hand of the secretaries. They were greeted by the president, and 
the Bishop of Lincoln made a formal Latin speech from an already 
printed copy. It was a lecture on the duty of the hearers, which 
they, for their part, by no means conceived themselves to need. It 
was evident at once that the mistake might lead to mischief. The 
able president hurried the conference into its work—the reception 
and discussion of reports already prepared by committees appointed 
at the previous congress. Then it became evident how little the 
men here gathered needed help or teaching from their guests, how 
wonderfully well they had prepared themselves for the delicate and 
difficult work they had before them. The body numbered some four 
hundred and thirty members, and I have never looked upon an 
assembly more distinguished by indications of intellectual ability 
and temperament fitted for discussion and debate. The mere 


which hundreds and thousands of hearts in the Catholic Church of my country 
are praying. . . . It was to express this and the sympathy of American 
churchmen for their brethren in Germany that I was forced to come.’ Hespoke 
so clearly and forcibly—wrote one who was present—in his best vein, briefly and 
wisely, that many understood him, and all could see his faceand manner and 
hear his earnest tones. He made a deep impression ; while, as he sat down, the 
Germans and others ran from all parts of the room to clink their glass mugs of 


beer against his glass of water. During the evening a large number were pre- 
sented to the bishop.” 
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perusal of the handful of printed papers brought in, as the material 
on which the conference had to work, satisfied me that we from 
abroad had done our work—and a very good, welcome, and sufficient 
one too—by putting in our appearance, and that any help from us 
in discussion of the matters with which the conference had now to 
deal was utterly unnecessary and might do more harm than good. 
Right glad I was to have the conviction that they were able to take 
care of themselves. ‘ 

Fortunately, on the breaking up of the meeting I had an oppor- 
tunity of conversation with one of the most influential leaders of 
the movement, Professor Reinkens, of Breslau. JI used it at once 
for removing from his mind any impression that might have been 
conceived that we Americans had come to them for the purpose of 
interfering in their concerns, or were disposed to enforce on them the 
recognition of our distinctive system as a condition of our fellow- 
ship. So long as we were satisfied of their determination not to be 
seduced from adherence to the primitive doctrine and discipline on 
the one hand, and yet not. to be content to retain unreformed the 
corruptions of the middle ages on the other, I told him, we Ameri- 
cans were content and desirous to leave to themselves the entire 
responsibility of regulating modes of procedure in their movement, 
and were with them exclusively for the purpose of encouragement 
by the manifestation of our interest in their work. 

The last public session of the congress was the opportunity for 
declaration of the intentions of the movement, all the preceding 
work haying been for the preparation of its means. Four of the 
chief leaders spoke successively at length on all the points of needed 
reformation, and truly they left nothing to be desired in the way 
of outspoken exposure of medizval corruptions of doctrine and dis- 
cipline, as well as of manly protests against Roman tyranny and 
deceit. They came out boldly against prevalent abuses wrought 
into a system of iniquity by Roman arts for human ends, and de- 
nounced them with a variety. of eloquence which carried me back in 
imagination to the sixteenth century and the noblest of the labors 
of its reformers. The excitement of listening to such strains and 
remembering from whom they came, where they were being uttered 
—in this headquarters of German Romanism—and with what intent, 
was overwhelmingly great. I went home almost literally drunk 
with it. 


To this story of incidents at the Cologne Conference, 
written by the bishop for his family, is added a supplement, 
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in part the testimony of Dr. Langdon, in part quotations 
made by him from the bishop’s journal. 

The English-speaking bishops, having alike reached the 
conclusion that the Germans were well able to take care of 
themselves, breakfasting together on Saturday, agreed that 
explanations ought to be made to remove false impressions 
consequent upon the results of a supposition that having 
been invited to attend a conference, they had been asked 
to confer. The two English bishops urgently pressed their 
American brother to make such explanations on their joint 
behalf. [But the Bishop of Lincoln, seizing the midday re- 
cess for that purpose, entertained at dinner the Archbishop 
of Utrecht, with his chaplains, the Bishops of Maryland and 
Ely, with their attendant clergy, and the President of the 
Congress and other Old Catholics whom he had on Wednes- 
day met at Bonn. After dinner Bishop Wordsworth for- 
mally proposed the health of the good old Dutch arch- 
bishop, and then that of President V. Schulte, taking 
occasion to explain “the position of the Anglican bishops 
in the congress, and apologizing for any expressions in his 
speeches or in the conference which might have given 
umbrage,” inviting the German theologians to visit the 
bank of the Thames and criticise the Church of England as 
freely as he had criticised their own. To this frank and 
graceful explanation President V. Schulte responded in the 
most hearty manner, and “general good feeling appeared 
to prevail very strongly,” when the whole party adjourned 
to the first public meeting of the congress, set for that 
afternoon at 4 o’clock. 

For this meeting thousands were now assembled in the 
Great Hall of the Giirzenich. President V. Schulte pre- 
faced its proceedings with a cordial reference to their for- 
eign guests, especially to those from England and America, 
and offered an opportunity to the Bishop of Ely, in acknowl- - 
edging the compliment, to speak of the presence of the 
English bishops at the congress, very much as Bishop 
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Wordsworth had spoken at the dinner-table just before. 
The bishop spoke, however, in English, and his words were, 
unfortunately, so poorly translated, almost clause by clause, 
that their force was lost upon the audience. 

On Sunday morning, September 22d, a step was cautiously 
taken in the direction at least of ecclesiastical comity, whose 
very moderate character served to set in striking relief the 
distance which, after all this personal cordiality, was yet to 
be passed between the two communions before the time 
would come for such a service as Bishop Wordsworth had 
urged for the opening of the congress. 

A solemn high mass was to be celebrated and a sermon 
preached at the Church of S. Pantaleon, whose use had been 
conceded to the Old Catholics by the Prussian Government. 
Application had been made, through the Cologne committee, 
and permission obtained from the Government, for the use 
of the adjoining chapel of this church for this ‘morning by 
the Anglo-Aimerican bishops for their early service, in order 
that the two communions might celebrate their eucharistic 
offices, though separately, Bey as nearly as might be together 
in time and place. 

At 7.30, therefore, the English celebration was held in 
this chapel, all the bishops being full robed and supported 
by their respective chaplains; Bishop Browne consecrating 
and “using his pastoral staff.” 

At 9 the Old Catholic congregation assembled in the 
church ; most of the English and Americans attended also, 
the principal invited guests having seats specially assigned 
them in the choir. There was even some talk of inviting 
the bishops to be present officially in their robes, but it was 
decided to be premature for this. Bishop Whittingham did 
not himself attend at all, but his clergy were present. 

The great church was literally filled with a congregation 
estimated at two thousand—of course not all Old Catholics. | 
Pastor Tangermann, of Cologne, preached a most appropriate 
sermon, in which reference was made to the presence with 
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them at the congress and at that service of their. foreign 
guests. Many of these, however, were forced to slip quietly 
away at the close of the sermon for the morning service at 
the English chapel, at which Bishop Wordsworth preached. 
Herr Councillor Wiilffing was present as an interested and 
respectful observer of the services. 

The second and closing public meeting of the congress 
was held that Sunday afternoon. 


At the earnest representation and request of all the American clergy 
here—writes the bishop in his journal—and on repeated suggestions 
and request of the Bishop of Ely, the Rev. Mr. Hogg, and the Rey. 
Dr. May, I consent, if asked, to read in German a short address to 
the congress, which accordingly I prepare in English and get trans- 
lated by the Rey. Dr. Rosé. JI am assured that the President of the 
Congress has expressed his wish that I should address the congress 
in its native speech. The wish on the part of all the parties making 
these requests is to have a formal and distinct manifestation of the 
independent position of the American Church. 

Accordingly at 4 p.m. I go, accompanied by Rosé carrying my 
credentials, to the last great public meeting of the congress in the 
Isabella Saal, prepared to speak if called on, and am placed by 
Professor Friedrich among the principals near the president. 

This last meeting was the opportunity for declaration of the inten- 
tion of the movement, all preceding work having been for the prep- 
aration of the means. Four—Friedrich, Maasen, Reinkens, and 
Von Schulte, representing Bavaria, Austria, Prussia, and Bohemia— 
spoke successively at length on all the points of needed reformation, 
and truly they left nothing to be desired in the way of outspoken 
exposure of medieval corruption of doctrine and discipline. They 
came out boldly against prevalent abuses wrought into a system of 
iniquity by Roman arts for human ends, and denounced them with a 
variety of eloquence which carried us back in imagination to the 
sixteenth century. 

These four great speeches . . . so completely engross the 
whole interest and allotted time—five hours—of the meeting that it 
would have been folly to attempt an intrusion. 


The bishop was therefore, after all, not called on to speak. 
He continues: 
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At 9 p.m. the immense meeting, which completely filled the hall, 
was broken up, rather than dismissed, with a neat parting word from 
its very able president. His exercise of his difficult office, in every 
one of its various duties and relations, has filled us all with admira- 
tion. His speech this evening was wonderfully wise and powerful, 
combining in an extraordinary degree an outspoken declaration and 
maintenance of principles with the most cautious discretion in the 
proposition of procedures. More or less, that has been characteristic 
of all the speeches this evening. We have seemed to ourselves to 
have been carried back three hundred and fifty years, and to be 
hearing the men then leading religious reformation alternately 
thundering against falsehood and tyranny, and persuading men, as 
babes, with the keenest logic and most seductive arts of flashing wit 
and sarcasm, to receive the truth. But all the while it was in every 
way evident that three hundred years’ experience and attainment had 
been added to the armory of the sixteenth century reformers. 

One thing was indisputable: reformation—thorough spiritual, 
scriptural reformation, on the historic basis of revealed truth in an 
unchanged transmission—was the openly avowed aim and end of the 
movement. The Dutch archbishop was present to the last. 

The excitement of listening to such strains and remembering from 
whom they came, where they were being uttered (in the headquarters 
of German Romanism), and with what intent, was overwhelmingly 
great. 


[So Bishop Whittingham did not reach Cologne in time 
for the informal conference of Wednesday, the 18th; he 
made no address to the congress at either the business or 
the public sessions; he was not even officially presented to 
the congress, and a large number of those who attended its 
deliberations may have been wholly ignorant that an Ameri- 
can bishop was present among its invited guests. 

But it was none the less due to Bishop Whittingham, 
above all others, that the relations between the Old Catholics 
and the American Church had been brought to the point at 
which they were disposed to take the friendly hand held out 
to them; and if, since that day, the Old Catholics of Ger- 
many and Switzerland have been drawn nearer and more 
near, until intercommunion virtually came at Berne in 
August, 1879, and was ratified by the presence of Bishop 
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Herzog at the General Convention of 1880, and by that of 
Bishops Reinkens and Herzog in English cathedrals in 1881, 
it was due, above all other human causes and influences, to 
the fact that Bishop Whittingham was present at the Con- 
gress of Cologne. | 

The immediate purpose of the Old Catholic gathering— 
the discussion of measures essential to their own better 
organization—had been attained. There was still to be 
considered the subject of actual and possible relations with 
other Christian confessions. This had been entrusted to a 
commission of their leaders, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
V. Dollinger, and it was understood that this commission 
would meet on Monday, September 23d, for a first tentative 
conference with the specially invited representatives of other 
Churches, although the president, from whatever motive, had 
gone back to Bonn. 

The Bishop of Lincoln was obliged to leave Cologne. It 
was agreed, therefore, among the English churchmen, that 
it should be left to the Anglo-Continental Society, and es- 
pecially to its president, the Bishop of Ely, and to its secre- 
tary, to take part in the conference on behalf of members 
of the Church of England. 

Almost everything, thus far, had tended to lead the 
Germans to think of the Churches of England and America 
as virtually one. It had been supposed that the Bishop of 
Lincoln, at the preliminary conference on the 18th, spoke 
for both Churches in one; and during the congress the lead- 
ers were less careful to secure to Bishop Whittingham an 
opportunity of addressing them, because of this impression. 
It was now necessary to remove it. Bishop Whittingham 
therefore refused to join the Committee on the Reunion of 
the Churches when invited to do so by the secretary of the 
English Society, and required as an American bishop a 
distinct invitation from the Old Catholic commission. It 
being evident that there was a double danger of misunder- 
standing, at the suggestion of Dr. Hobart, Mr. Langdon 
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sought Professor Huber, and explained to him the indepen- 
dent and distinctive position of the American Church, on 
account of which the Bishop of Maryland could not attend 
such a conference merely as a member of a society which, 
for the present purpose, represented the Church of Eng- 
land; nor could the American Church be considered as rep- 
resented at any such conference by the presence and partici- 
pation of English churchmen. 


About half-past 9—to return to the bishop’s journal—Mr. Car- 
michael and Mr. Hogg came to my room, charged with an inyi- 
tation from Professor V. Schulte, as [acting] president of the com- 
mittee. In the meanwhile Professor Huber has called, leaving his 
card and a verbal message. I accept the message, and set out with 
Dr. Hobart, as my chaplain, for the Giirzenich. About half way 
there we met Professor Huber coming after me. 

At once he begins apologizing for my not having been called on 
to speak the night before, and solicits my intended address for pub- 
lication in the Deutsche Merkur. I tell him that in that matter I 
shall be very much disposed to be guided by his advice—that if he 
thinks the publication likely to do good here, and on this ground 
will advise it, it will weigh much with me. As to the silence on the 
preceding evening, it was quite in accordance with my wishes. I 
had no desire to speak on my own account or that of my Church. 


There were present in the meeting about two-and-twenty 
persons, and no better summary can now be given of the 
proceedings of that conference than a slight verbal develop- 
ment of the condensed record of the bishop’s journal. 


President V. Schulte states the object of the meeting as— 

1. Its primary object : its end, the reunion of the Churches. 

2. Its secondary object: its means, to be now discussed and, so 
far as can be, settled. : 

He takes the voices of those present as to the first— 

Is it desirable? Is it to be hoped for? Are there grounds for 
thinking it attainable ? 

An affirmative response was received from several quarters. 

He asks, are we all agreed in so thinking ?—which was affirma- 
tively answered. 

As to the second he proposes discussion; suggestions that a sub- 
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division of those present into sub-committees representing each its 
own Church, and prepared to enter into mutual correspondence with 
all the other sub-committees in the way— 

1. Of laying down distinctly the position of its own Church. 

2. Of stating clearly and succinctly the objections to the views 
and positions of others, as so stated. 

3. Of giving information and references illustrating the position 
of its own Church, to which others may have recourse in order to 
accurate study. 


President V. Schulte further expressed the wish that as a 
personal medium, through whom more definite correspon- 
dence could be hereafter arranged, the name of some one 
should be agreed on as representing each Church. 


Bishop Whittingham consented himself to accept that charge on 
behalf of the American Church. 

Prof. Michaelis then proposes that the present occasion should 
not be allowed to pass without making some attempt at a practical 
beginning of our work by laying down principles in which, now and 
here, we can declare our agreement. 


[This short speech was, in some respects, as remarkable 
as any uttered in Cologne in connection with the gathering 
of the congress. No report of it probably remains save in 
the memory of those who heard it—no record save the 
effect produced. 

It scarcely seemed the utterance of a single man. It was 
the occasion itself—it was the Old Catholic movement with 
all its yet unspoken hopes and latent possibilities suddenly 
finding expression in a few strong, solemn words. It held 
every heart even of those who but imperfectly understood 
him, especially when he likened the Church of Christ, in 
its present state, to the great Cathedral of Cologne as he 
had seen it in his own early days—still unfinished after 
centuries of building ; the choir—the nave—the half-raised 
towers—each separated from the others, and some portions 
actually going to ruin ere the glorious design of the archi- 
tect had been realized, and then described the cathedral as 
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they had all seen it that day, now rapidly and surely ap- 
proaching completion at last, its majestic proportions re- 
vealed to the worshipping throngs who pressed into its 
courts, even in some measure to those who stood to gaze on 
it without—a Catholic cathedral, but owing this completion, 
by God’s permission, to a Protestant king and emperor. 
So, the speaker concluded, “it is with the help of Protest- 
antism that the Church Catholic shall itself be reunited 
and completed.” 


As a tentative effort Prof. Michaelis then proposes— 

1, That we all agree in professing our faith in one only true God, 
and one Lord Jesus Christ, acknowledged by us as truly God and 
truly man, by whom alone we know the Father and come to Him. 
All accept and profess this by acclamation. 

2. That we all believe that our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
founded a Church on earth. 

Declaring that there he stopped, leaving further development for 
future discussion. Accepting that declaration, all agreed in the 
proposition of such belief. 

The Russian delegates then proposed that the acceptance of the 
Seven Councils should be professed. 

To this at once objections were started on several grounds. It 
was generally felt that those here and now assembled had not the 
requisite authority to commit their several Churches to such a pro- 
fession. 

I [Bishop Whittingham] said that I had no representative authority 
here, being only the bearer of kindly greetings and inquiries, but that, 
for my own private and personal part, I was free to declare my in- 
dividual belief that the American Church as a body would be found 
unwilling to refuse fellowship with any Christian body which (1) 
held the three Creeds; (2) had an uninvalidated succession from 
the apostles, and (3) received the first four General Councils. The 
Bishop of Ely said that the Anglican communion at the Lam- 
beth conference had declared the Holy Scriptures and the six 
undisputed General Councils to be its basis of profession and prac- 
tice. 

This led to some discussion as to the signification of the limita- 
tion “ undisputed,” and also as to the determination of the canoni- 
cal authority of the parts of Holy Scripture. 

The Russian delegates insisted on the Seven as to be received 
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without question. They presented a printed list of books from which 
the position of their Church might be ascertained. 

I pointed out that I had not given the three articles stated by 
me as the positive assertion of the American Church, but as what 
I conceived to be its negative claim—the limitation of its lowest 
limit of requisition of other bodies as conditions of fellowship in 
communion, etc. On this distinction the English members gener- 
ally seemed disposed to agree. We all accepted the Lambeth de- 
claration as a statement of our own position. 

It was then proposed by several members that we should add an- 
other article of common agreement, viz.: 

3. The principle of Vincent: Quod semper, ubique et ab omnibus 
creditun, tenendum est. 

President V. Schulte remarked upon it as a rule to be laid down 
in our subsequent proceedings rather than as an article of faith ; to 
which all agreed, and then with cordial acclamation accepted it. 


[Thus far the Official Memorandum of this Conference, 
authenticated by the signature of President V. Schulte, 
agrees with the somewhat fuller record of the bishop’s jour- 
nal. But in the memorandum there appears still another 
article of agreement not so distinctly recorded as such by 
the bishop, who has, however, recorded the discussion which 
led to it. 

“4, The external basis of our reunion is the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the ancient Fathers, and the undisputed Ecumenical 
Councils.” 

The general statement was also, as shown in that docu- 
ment, formally made: 

“TII—We regard ourselves only as individuals, not as 
authorized representatives of the Churches ; but we hope to 
prepare the way for final union by means of a Universal 
Council.” ] 

To return to the bishop’s journal : 


President V. Schulte then, in a formal manner, congratulated the 
committee on its auspicious beginning ofits work. . . . Thank- 
ing the members for their attendance, he took particular leave of 
the Bishop of Ely and of me with neatly turned expressions of re- 
gard and gratification by our participation in their work. 
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[However slight the importance of this conference in the 
judgment of the world, and almost forgotten as already is 
the fact that it took place, Bishop Whittingham then and 
ever after more truly estimated its significance. Worn as 
he was by his long journey, from which he had not had a 
day, scarcely an hour, to rest, and by the excitement of the 
congress, yet, seemingly unconscious of his weariness, he 
sat there on the edge of the platform, his eager eye resting 
on every speaker, almost studying every listener, or rose to 
speak himself, his whole figure eloquent, his every feature 
glowing with his realization of the meaning of his being 
there. He was that day, in the influence he was exerting 
by the magnetism of his presence and his great single- 
heartedness, the foremost man among those who were 
there engaged in preparing for the after-conferences of 
Bonn. 

For a day or two more Bishop Whittingham was kept up 
by the intensity of his sympathies. . . . On Tuesday, 
Abbé Michaud, who had had an interview with the bishop 
the evening before, dined with him and the American 
clergy. In view of the abbe’s after-course, the bishop’s 
record of their conversation is of the greater interest. ] 

M. Michaud freely explains his position [as a worshipper at the 
Russian church in Paris] as in no respect committing his ecclesias- 
tical relations. He seeks spiritual help at the hands of men who 
have joined the Eastern orthodox confession merely for individual 
spiritual benefit, but in no wise as thereby renouncing or forsaking 
the Church of his native land, or acceding to any claims of exclusive 
orthodoxy or of intrusive jurisdiction on the part of the Oriental 
Church. He remains a true and loyal member of the Western 
Church, praying and laboring for the reform of that Church on 
scriptural and Catholic principles, after a primitive pattern. He 
regards the validity of Anglican orders as indisputable, and, so far 
as he knows it, finds nothing in the system of English and American 
doctrine and discipline for which he should be justified in eschew- 
ing the communion of our Churches. He was ignorant of the differ- 
ence between the American communion office and the English [upon 
which difference it should be remembered that the Old Catholics 
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have all laid great stress], and was much pleased with what I told 
him of the nature of that difference, as well as of the purport of our 
offices of institution and of consecration of churches. 

He expressed himself as disheartened with regard to the imme- 
diate future of the Church of France, although fully possessed with 
the belief that France, always oscillating from one extreme to the 
other, and now committed to the Ultramontane extreme, would 
ultimately utterly reject the false claims she now admits, and break 
the spiritual bondage in which she now lies miserably bound, hand 
and foot. 

He declared his plans for the future to be quite uncertain—his 
hopes to be that while Loyson should, as he intended, be struggling 
by his eloquence to win popular support, he (Michaud) would labor 
to awaken the attention of his fellow-countrymen and inform their 
minds by the diligent employment of his pen. . . 

“We all partook,” adds the bishop, ‘‘in the conversation, and 
agreed in our understanding of Michaud’s position.” 

And on Wednesday again he writes: ‘ About 10 M. Michaud 
comes in while Langdon is with me. We talk again of his difficul- 
ties and plans. I encourage him to persevere, and not to attach too 
much importance to the difference between himself and Loyson, but 
make up his mind to go determinedly on, teaching with his pen and 
watching the time for a revolution in church matters in France.” 


[That the abbé has since both stoutly denied the validity 
of Anglican orders and earnestly labored on behalf of Rus- 
sian at the expense of English influence, is now well known. 
The memory of the conversations here cited, and the man- 
ner in which the abbé ever afterward spoke of Bishop 
Whittingham, is ground for saying that he was the one man 
who, could he have remained abroad, could have saved the 
Old Catholic cause and the reformed Ohurch of Switzerland 
from the divisions from which it suffered in consequence of 
the antagonism of the Abbé Michaud to the Pére Hyacinthe 
and Bishop Herzog. 

In the nervous reaction and almost utter exhaustion 
which soon followed such a continued mental strain, the 
bishop’s first feeling was that he must now return at once to 
America. 

The resolution of the House of Bishops had indeed asked 
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him to visit Italy as well as Germany, and the first notice 
of the coming invitation to the congress had been coupled 
with the opinion that he should come to Europe “ free to 
give the autumn to Germany and France and the winter 
to Italy.” In immediate connection with the provision of 
means for his mission, Dr. Leeds had also written: “ The 
limits of a conference will allow, of course, of only a very 
imperfect comparison of views, and a still more restricted 
influence. A stay with the leaders, and a calm, free, unre- 
served communication with them in the quiet of every-day 
life, touching the points in which they are most concerned 

Your lingering after [the congress] by the head- 
quarters of influence will be far more important for the 
good of the cause.” 

But the bishop had said explicitly that his continuance 
abroad, and his going into the South of Europe, would be 
conditioned upon his having official charge of the American 
clergy and chapels there ; and although he had been led to 
expect it, yet no such commission had, thus far, been re- 
ceived by him. As for the German Old Catholics, in his 
admiration for those whom he had already met, and in his 
humble self-appreciation, it did not seem to him that there 
was or could be anything further for him to do among them. 

The bishop now, therefore, looked upon his mission as at 
an end; but Dr. Hobart and Mr. Langdon, agreeing in the 
judgment of the very serious loss which would result to all 
the interests involved, and still hopeful of the coming of the 
commission, availed themselves of the bishop’s real need of 
rest and quiet to induce him to go for awhile to Bonn for 
these objects, there to await the course of events. 

Accordingly with Drs. Hobart and Rosé he went up to 
Bonn and remained there from October Ist to October 18th, 
finding in that quaint and quiet home of scholars the re- 
freshment alike for body and mind of which he stood in 
need. 

These were days of that unstudied personal intercourse 
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which wins the will through the affections. . . . Bish- 
op Whittingham himself never realized what he accom- 
plished during this rest in Bonn, or so much as suspected 
the subtle influence which he was there exerting for reli- 
gious unity, and the feelings of respect and even affection 
toward the American Church which he was drawing out. ] 

While in Bonn he received not only warm invitations 
from Dr. V. Déllinger and other Germans to visit them, 
but also not a few intimations that it was considered impor- 
tant that he should prolong his stay in Germany and the 
South of Europe at least during the coming winter. 

[But the bishop had decided under what circumstances 
alone he should feel it his duty to remain in Europe and to 
go on toward Italy. With him it was simply the question 
whether he should or should not be clothed with the author- 
ity necessary for the fulfilment of his charge; and having 
waited in Bonn—as he felt—long enough to receive such a 
commission if there was any purpose to send it, he gave up 
all thought of further travel, investigations, or personal in- 
tercourse with other reformers, and on October 18th turned 
his steps homeward. After his arrival in Baltimore— 
November 15th—was received back from England “a let- 
ter from Bishop Stevens, on behalf of the presiding bishop 
and himself, requesting [him] to officiate while abroad in 
the American churches on the Continent.” This request, 
indeed, fell very far short of vesting him with that official 
charge of those churches which he had been led to expect; 
but “had they reached me,” he wrote on the last page of 
his special journal, “ before determining on return, it cer- 
tainly would have decided our counsels for staying abroad.” 
It was now too late. 

The bishop accepted this delay as “providential.” It is 
improbable that any of his right reverend brethren who 
survived him did not live also to regret that any reluctance 
to trust such a man with the power of rendering such ser- 
vices to the whole Church of Christ, should have cost the 
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Church the visit that he might have made to Munich and 
the Swiss Old Catholics, and the winter that he might have 
passed in Italy.] 

Early in August, 1873, Bishop Whittingham received a 
formal invitation to attend the third Old Catholic Congress, 
to be held at Constance. A congress markedly different 
from that of Cologne, for now it was declared that “the 
great end to which we aspire is Christian union,” and there- 
fore the bishop was asked “to come and enlighten our con- 
gress with your learning and guide us with your counsels.” 
Again he was personally invited to be present at the fourth 
congress held at Freiburg in 1874. It was impossible for 
him to comply with the invitation. But his interest was 
otherwise, and continuously marked. While he lived, this 
interest extended to all in Europe who were seeking a 
return to the old paths—was especially given to the reform 
movement in Italy, which he always believed ought to be 
forwarded by our Church. 

Encouraged and advised by Bishop Whittingham, Mr. 
Langdon went to Rome with wider views than the estab- 
lishment there of the congregation of Americans, which he 
then formed. His work, interrupted by the war of seces-. 
sion, was resumed soon after the restoration of peace, and 
now as accredited by the Church. With never-flagging 
interest, whether abroad or at home, he has watched every 
step taken toward reformation in Latin Christendom; he 
has been brought in contact, in some cases into intimate per- 
sonal relations, with the leaders in that movement, and with 
the prominent men in England who sympathize with them ; 
and during all this time he was in confidential relations with 
his bishop—Bishop Whittingham—reporting to him all that 
was learned and done, looking to him for counsel and sup- 
port. 

Being thus familiar with all to be told in this chapter, he 
was asked to write it. He undertook the pleasing task ; 
but the abundance of his materials was an embarrassment. 

VoL. 11.—18 
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He wrote out his story with a fulness that adds to its in- 
terest, but that made his contribution disproportionate. 

As there was not room for all he had to say, he gen- 
erously permitted the writer to make any use of his manu- 
script. With regret, omissions have been made. The pas- 
sages retained as written by Dr. Langdon are included in 
brackets. 

In the end the Church will not lose anything to be gained 
from the doctor’s acquisitions, for happily he is engaged on 
a history of the present reformation on the continent, and 
the connection of the American Church with it. 


LETTERS. 


TO MRS. WHITTINGHAM. 
LEAVES COLOGNE—ON THE RHINE—PLEASANT QUARTERS. 


Bonn, October 1, 1872. 

As I wrote rather a discouraged and discouraging letter this morn- 
ing from Cologne I think it is but due to you to write again 
to-night, as I feel now under the still working influence of the pleas- 
antest day I have passed since leaving America, and in a place 
which has a more home-like air and infiuence than any that I have 
been in since I took leave of Orange Valley. 

At Cologne we were lodged in a vast palace—everything superla- 
tively grand—but proportionately formal, and oppressively dull. 
Here we are in a house; overgrown, to be sure, but overgrown by 
spreading over surface, not by lifting itself up in the palatial gran- 
deur of architectural stairways, and magnificent corridors, and stat- 
uary and paintings in lieu of settees and boot-jacks. In the Hotel 
Ditsch I had a room magnificent in proportions, to be sure, but of 
a gloomy outlook, and lined with the deepest of dark green paper. 
An alcove before which deep red moreen curtains could be drawn, 
contained, and, when need was, concealed, my bed, out of which I 
could look through my only windows, across a street ten feet broad, 
into a medizval Romish church, in which, from a quarter before 
five in the morning until a quarter before nine at night, six or eight 
bells, two of them, at least, heavy and powerful, were constantly 
pealing for one or another of the different services in which the 
people belonging to the various classes in St. Columba’s parish 
seem to be thoroughly provided with spiritual administrations, 
during sixteen hours of every day. I will own that neither the 
continual new study of medizval architecture, nor the unceasing 
clanging of peals of bells, nor the deep green light-absorbing walls 
of my lofty and spacious room, had any exhilarating effect upon my 
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mind. I do not think that longer stay there would have been ad- 
vantageous to my health. 

Fortunately our movement, resolved on five days ago, seemed to 
have brought with it our customary glorious travelling weather—for, 
after a week of rough, unpleasant, almost wintry weather, we have 
had to-day, for our sail of thirty miles up the Rhine, as charming 
October weather as heart of man would wish. For the first time to- 
day I have really enjoyed myself in travelling, and have heartily 
wished that it were possible to have my loved ones with me, if so 
the enjoyment might be manifoldly increased. A steamboat of sen- 
sible dimensions and no pretensions, about one-tenth of the size of 
a North River steamer, far—incomparably—better fitted for enjoy- 
ment of everything around us—brought us swiftly and quietly up 
through scenery, every minute changing—towns, villages, hamlets, 
churches, chateaux, factories, and manors, and farms, every minute 
presenting something new, and almost invariably something pleas- 
ant to the eye and suggestive to the mind. Then, on board and on 
shore alike, everything seemed to wear such an air of ease and com- 
fort! The very helmsman sa at his ease, and turned to and fro be- 
fore him a horizontal wheel! No cries! no hurry! no scufiling, 
pushing, and running to and fro! Every one seemed to have plenty 
of time, and everybody seemed to be disposed to take it, and to let 
others take theirs too. A quiet waiter was stealing about from little 
groups to little groups, and at the crook of your finger would come, 
to bring to your seat, if you wished it, a cup of coffee, or a glass of 
Rhenish wine, or a mug of lager beer, or a slice of bread and sau- 
sage, or a bit of cheese, or a plate of little red radishes clustered 
round a little hill of salt—it seemed to make no difference which, 
for with equal quietness and celerity we saw all these things dis- 
tributed on demand, here to bonnetless, knitting, and chattering 
women, there to pipe-furnished paper or book-reading men, else- 
where to laughing, romping, rollicking children. I never antici- 
pated so much pleasure from journeying on the Rhine as this day’s 
experience has afforded me. The glorious old river is worth all the 
Germans have been doing for it! long may they rejoice in its pos- 
session! Not that the natural features of the scenery so far surpass 
anything that our country can furnish! on the contrary, we have in 
many respects the advantage. But here all that man can do has 
been doing for a thousand years! and man can do a great deal to 
totally change the face of nature, and make it utterly another thing 
from what it is when unassisted and unadorned ! 

The strangely home-like air of everything in the very pleasant inn 
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where I am now writing, has quite set me up again to-night with 
hopes that here I may really find rest and recruit. I write in a cozy 
room, about sixteen feet square and ten high, which serves as a sit- 
ting room, out of which my bedroom opens on one side, and Ho- 
bart’s on the other, each about ten by sixteen feet. On the other 
side of the hall is Dr. Rosé’s room. Each room has two windows 
looking into a snug, quiet garden spot, and in cach window are three 
pots with choice geraniums in magnificent blossom. All around is 
neat as a new pin, clean as the driven snow, and a hundred times 
more quiet than the quietest place in Orange, to say nothing of Bal- 
timore. Hobart sits at the table opposite to me writing to his wife, 
and Dr. Rosé has gone out on an exploring expedition to find out 
where some of the professors live whom I shall have to call upon 
or write to. I must bid you good night now, as I have filled the 
measure of my paper and tea will be coming in in a few minutes— 
the bells are chiming for 8 p.m. God bless you all! 


Your ever loving 
WILLIAM. 


HOME LETTER. 
NOTHING TO BE GAINED BY A FURTHER ABSENCE. 


Bonn, October 14, 1872. 

A few days’ stay here under circumstances of the most favorable 
nature gave me but too complete an assurance that I was to look for 
no advantage from travel, but had to make up my mind to give up 
all attempts at much moying about and all hopes of fitness for 
either enjoying or partaking in free and mixed intercourse with 
strangers. The affection of my head rather grows on me than other- 
wise, and a very few minutes of noisy conversation or of walking fa- 
tigues me to the verge of serious illness. Such being my condition, 
it would be ridiculous to undertake the kind of circulating exchange 
of civilities and kind attentions in which alone the fulfilment of my 
mission could be carried out, and it would be simply dishonest to 
remain in the costly form which has thus farbeen well justified, with 
no further adequate aims in view. I am thoroughly satisfied with 
our work, notwithstanding its early close. The end aimed at in 
sending us is accomplished, though, perhaps, very differently from 
the expectations of most of those who joined in urging my expedi- 
tion. If we had not come, I have ample reason for believing that 
far less cordial relations between the Old Catholics and the Anglican 
Churches would have taken place. 

Although this is now the thirteenth day of our stay in Bonn, I 
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have seen but little of the place and nothing of the environs except 
an outlook up and down the Rhine, obtainable from the University 
garden. My inability either to walk or ride about has kept me pris- 
oner. 


Four days later, on his homeward way through England, 
he wrote from Brussels : 


Since I wrote I have received a very gratifying letter of thanks 
for my visit to the congress, signed by all the leading members. The 
movement is making wonderful progress. They beg me to come 
again! Ah me! 


TO THE REV. DR. LEONARD BACON. 
ESTIMATE OF OLD CATHOLICS—THE CHURCH POINTED OUT BY HISTORY. 
Bonn, October 17, 1872. 
My Dear Ruy. Broruer : 

Your kind note of the 5th found me still here, and painfully satis- 
fied by my patient trial that home, not a mission of exploration, is 
the fittest place for me during what remainder of days may be my 
allotted portion. 

I have had pleasant intercourse with several of the leaders of the 
A. K. movement, and the result of free private communication with 
them is increased conviction that they thoroughly understand their 
own position and its needs, and increased hope also that they are 
qualified to carry on their work to very much larger measures of 
success than it has yet attained. Nor does the impression of their 
fervent personal piety weaken upon more intimate acquaintance. I 
cannot see reason to regard them as inferior, in that respect, to the 
great leaders of the sixteenth century Reformation—so far as men 
known only from books can be compared with men of whom one has 
the advantage of reading the flash of the living eye, the inflection of 
the voice, the curl of the lip, the curve of the mobile brow, or the 
flush of excitement or shade of pallor on the tell-tale cheek. 

I think that both they and I—whatever may be our relative position 
on the graduated scale of churchmanship, measured by “ height” or 
“depth ”—have the advantage of you as regards breadth, if I rightly 
read and estimate your brief exposé of your position. 

We agree with you in getting oir faith historically through the 
divinely provided channel of a Church entrusted with the keeping 
of the Word of truth ; but there we seem to me to part, and larger- 
hearted than our brother, we, so-called “high” churchmen, are 
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content with proclaiming “salvation by the Church” while our con- 
gregational brother can only find the blessing in it. 

No doubt he is thereby driven, in the impulse of a loving heart, 
to resort to other modes of comprehensiveness. If salvation is only 
in the Church, then the Church itself must be made elastic and ex- 
pand to the comprehension of as many as one is [led, by any reason- 
ing, to reckon among those saved by God’s mercy].* Only, then 
comes the difficulty about its, recognition as the historical Church! 
The question of organization arises. The system of means and 
channels has to be looked into. Succession and authorization be- 
come elements in the problem. History is a serious, straightfor- 
ward business. It deals with ‘‘He did” or “‘ He did not ;” not ‘‘ He 
might” or He would or “ He should.” 

Our Lord did, or he did not, bring and leave a message as well as 
doawork. Many seem to think that the work is its own message, 
because their inmost conviction is that it ought to be. You and I 
agree in finding the work only in the message, and basing our faith 
not on human intuitions, but upon external revelation of Divine 
truth. Well, if our Lord did bring and leave a message, history 
goes on, he did leave it in trust with men for dissemination and 
continuation, or he did not. If he did, then he left it with all, or 
with some only, and so on. 

Begin with a historical promulgation of the ‘Gospel of the King- 
dom,” and accept our present records of the New Testament as the 
sufficient evidence in the case, and J am utterly unable to see how 
the acceptance of a segregated ministry supernaturally authorized 
to constitute and organize a human society, to be in human succes- 
sion and extension throughout mundane time and space the witness 
and keeper of God’s provisions for recording and sealing the mes- 
sage of salvation through the Son by the Spirit, is to be logically 
avoided. No one question in all history seems to me more clearly 
settled than the historical title of the Christian ministry, examined 
and decided on grounds of mere historic probabilities (for history, 
qué history, can never rise out of probabilities) with determinate 
avoidance of all theological assumptions @ priori, and rejection of 
consequential speculations. 

‘‘ Where the offer and means of grace have been left for presenta- 
tion to the world” is surely an utterly distinct question from one, 


* The copyist of this letter found it not easy to read the MS. and left here a 
space to be filled up. The omission was not noticed until the original was out 
of reach. The words included in brackets suggest one mode of expressing the 
thought that seems evident. 
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nevertheless, not very different in outward form—‘‘ How the offer 
and means of grace are communicated to the elect!” You, I think, 
have pushed your studies to the attainment of the conviction which 
certainly long ago became deeply rooted in my mind—that the God 
of nature, providence, and grace has nowhere restricted himself to 
the employment of the means to the use of which creatures are lim- 
ited by the laws of their several relations. 

It is the merest truism to say that neither force nor life is re- 
stricted by the limits of conscious receptivity or agency. Trace it 
upward into the kingdom of will, the law still holds that in morals 
good is not limited by conscious will either of agent or patient ; and 
in the spiritual life its communication is everywhere and forever over- 
running the provisions to which man is limited. 

We have to seek the blessing according to the measure of our 
knowledge of its channels ; but nowhere in the revealed Word, no- 
where in the practical interpretation of that Word in the living work 
of the true Church of Christ, nowhere in the witness of the Spirit 
in the inmost consciousness of my individual experience as a Chris- 
tian man, do I find any warrant for the limitation of divine grace by 
the accuracy of human knowledge. 

When the fruits of the Spirit manifest His presence, I humbly 
and gladly own that presence, without presuming to ask why He 
has overstepped His own provided channels. But I see no call, in 
the largeness of His grace, to find encouragement myself to overstep 
the limits which, according to my measure of knowledge, I find 
assigned by history to the authorized divine provisions. 

I am sure you do not expect me to accept your personal convic- 
tions, however deep and lively, as warrant for your authority to say 
to me, in Christ’s name, that I am a forgiven sinner. I may per- 
fectly believe the truth of your word in so saying, and the truthful- 
ness of your meaning in so doing, too, and yet have no shadow of 
conviction of your right to do it. And yet I do know, as surely as 
anything about human rights and duties can be known, that there is 
a way in which you might get and prove to me and others the pos- 
session of that right. History has taught me where to seek it. In 
faith I thankfully accept the grace which I may look for by that 
road, without daring to assume that God sends it to none but those 
who travel in it. 

Your loving friend, 
W. R. WarrrincHam. 
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TO THE REV. DR. LYMAN. 


THE GOOD RESULTING FROM HIS ATTENDANCE AT THE COLOGNE 
CONGRESS. 
JANUARY 22, 1878. 
Dear THEODORE: 

I never in my life set about anything with quite so much 
reluctance as I had for that mission to Germany, growing out of the 
deepest sense of unfitness for it in every respect. Yet, without 
finding myself at all more competent than expected, I have been 
brought back heartily thankful that it was my privilege to go. 
Without knowing any reason for attributing the slightest conse- 
quence to any of my own individual doings or sayings, I am 
thoroughly satisfied that the mere fact of the presence of a senior 
representative of the episcopate of our Church at the assemblage in 
Cologne, surrounded by and serving as a nucleus to the half dozen 
able and active representatives of our clergy, who knew and were 
known to so many of the convening members, was of great advan- 
tage to the congress itself and to the ends it had in view—most of 
all that high aim, the restoration of Christian union on a churchly 
basis. 

I found much more intelligence, piety, and zeal than I had ven- 
tured to hope for. Distinct conceptions of a great reformation to 
be undertaken as the outcome of the culmination of a thousand 
years of growing corruption and usurpation were in the minds of all. 
Many had distinctly formed plans, both as regards end and means. 
Nor were sufficiently outspoken utterances in the least withheld. 

But a very brief intercourse with them sufficed for gathering 
ample proof that they knew their own position, needs, and resources 
too well to have any occasion for foreign advice or aid at present. 
The time, I trust, will come—and everything that I saw and heard 
there, and that has since transpired, tends to nourish the hope that 
it will come before very long—when counsel may be needed on their 
side as on ours, and on ours as on theirs, as to the direction and 
extent of efforts to be made all the world over for bringing back 
anti-Nicene simplicity of faith and worship, with Cyprianic order 


and organization. 
Your own loving 
W. R. W. 


Tue Rey. Dr, Lyman, San Francisco. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE CANON ON VAIN AMUSEMENTS—MARYLAND EFFORTS 
AGAINST RITUALISM. 


1873-1874. 


In 1873 the Convention of Maryland, acting on the recom- 
mendation of a committee to whom had been entrusted the 
revising of the legislation of the diocese, repealed a canon 
that had been long on its statute-book, and which was in 
these words: 


Theatrical Exhibitions and other Light and Vain Amusements 
Forbidden. 


Attendance upon theatrical exhibitions, horse-races, and other vain 
and light amusements being considered inconsistent with the Chris- 
tian character, it is hereby declared to be the duty of members of 
this Church carefully to abstain from encouraging them by their 
presence. 


The report of the committee was in general readily re- 
ceived, but their recommendation with respect to this canon 
excited long and warm debate, and was not accepted with- 
out the additional statement: “ At the same time the com- 
mittee would not be understood, in recommending the re- 
peal of the present canon, to give any countenance to vain 
and light amusements plainly inconsistent with the vows 
of holy baptism ”—a statement that means nothing. The 
objections made to the canon were of more moment—namely, 
“that, except attendance on theatres and horse-racing, the 
vain amusements condemned are not defined; and that, 
under the name canon, is given a mere expression of opin- 
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ion, no penalty being attached to its violation; moreover, 
diocesan should be conformed to general legislation, which 
has not attempted to specify what are violations of the bap- 
tismal vows, and has fixed the punishment for all offences 
condemned by it.” 

The morning after the repeal of this canon the bishop 
sent to the Convention his earnest protest against their 
action : 


To the Convention of the Diocese of Maryland : 

The undersigned, physically unable to endure the excitement at- 
tending a personal attempt to preside in the Convention, takes this 
method of putting on record his solemn protest against the action 
yesterday taken in this body for the repeal of the Canon of Lay 
Discipline, formerly known as Canon XVIII., forbidding theatrical 
exhibitions and other light and vain amusements. 

1. More than thirty years ago the existence of that canon, recog- 
nized as an almost peculiar distinction of the Maryland Diocesan 
Code, had much weight in swaying the undersigned to undertake 
the responsibilities of the episcopate. 

2. No year has passed in which he has not found in that canon, 
directly or indirectly employed, support and strength in teaching 
and administration. Not many weeks have gone by since his last 
resort to it in fulfilment of pastoral duty. 

3. The current of the times and the movement in the population 
of the country are such as imperatively to require of a faithful branch 
of the Church of Christ increased stringency, and not timid relaxa- 
tion, in the announcement and enforcement of the rules of holy liy- 
ing, self-denial, and nonconformity to the world. 

4, Declarative legislation for the guidance and strengthening of 
pastoral teaching and discipline has been in all ages practised in the 
Church, and found to afford its ministers wholesome aid. 

5. No qualifying vote can relieve the repeal affected from the in- 
terpretation of evincing a change of position in regard to the matters 
in question. The world, the flesh, and the devil will so understand 
it, and have a right so to use it. 

6. However circumstances may relieve the action now taken from 
the nullity which must attach to a change in the discipline of a dio- 
cese, made without the advice and consent, or even privity of its 
bishop, they are not such as to bind the undersigned, who must 
hold his own right in the canon to be unaffected, and consider it to 
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be, so far as concerns himself and his official action, of force and 
validity. 
All which is affectionately and respectfully represented. 
Winuiam RouniInson WHITTINGHAM, 
Bishop of Maryland. 
BALTIMORE, May 30, 1873. 


Whatever may be thought of the wisdom of supplement- 
ing the principles given in Holy Scripture by specific rules 
of life enforced by canonical penalties, the relation of the 
difference in judgment on this point between the Bishop of 
Maryland and the majority of his Convention is calculated 
to make one ponder another matter, viz., the conformity of 
all diocesan legislation with that of the Church in early 
ages. The rectors of parishes and certain other designated 
clergymen, with the delegates of vestries, imposed on the 
members of the Church in Maryland a certain rule. If the 
bishop of that day voted at all it was as one of the clergy; 
his vote counted no more than that of a deacon who had a 
seat in Convention. The lay delegates could have checked 
the will of the clergy, but the bishop, as head of his diocese, 
had no will, and the Convention of 1873 showed that the 
majority of his “order” [in Diocesan Convention] do not 
need his support when legislating. The protest of Bishop 
Whittingham against action taken by the Convention with- 
out his knowledge was listened to politely, and on motion of 
the member who had presented the report of the committee, 
“the communication was ordered to be spread upon the 
journal;” it might then have been rejected. It did not 
even lead to a reconsideration. This was asked for, and was 
put aside by the resolution—‘‘ That the Convention, after 
the customary religious exercises, do adjourn sine die.” 

The opinions expressed or intimated in the protest of the 
bishop were held by him in early life, as has been shown, 
and they were never changed. is estimate of worldliness 
was what it is the fashion to call puritan; he thought it to 
be primitive. It was not that he condemned any amuse- 
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ment in itself, although called “vain and light,” but as hav- 
ing a tendency to destroy that state of mind: which is indi- 
cated in the opening of the Psalter, “ His delight is in the 
law of the Lord, and in his law will he exercise himself day 
and night.” He knew this day and night exercise in holy 
things to be the privilege of the Christian, and therefore he 
thought it to be the duty of the Christian to deny himself 
whatever has been found to hinder appreciation of the privi- 
lege. He desired that every one having hope in Christ, and 
not a few “religious” only, should live a spiritual life, above 
the world ; and therefore he feared all that has a sensuous 
tendency, even devotion to the fine arts. 

The protest disregarded at home seems to have made an 
impression abroad. The bishop received letters from all parts 
of the country, from bishops and other clergymen and from 
laymen as well, thanking him for his faithful words and ex- 
pressing fears of a growing influence of a worldly spirit in 
the Church. Perhaps these letters may have encouraged 
him to present in the House of Bishops—as he did on the 
first day of the General Convention in 1874—an amend- 
ment to the Canon of Parochial Instruction, in these words : 


211. Bishops, priests, and deacons, in their respective offices and 
cures, shall be diligent in the inculcation, both publicly and in private 
pastoral teaching, of Christian holiness of life, by the due main- 
tenance of family worship, the religious training of children in ob- 
servance of the baptismal vows, and such abstinence from [theatrical 
exhibitions, horse-racing, gaming, and other vain and light amuse- 
ments] as is required by the apostolic injunction, Not to be con- 
formed to this world. 


The words included in brackets having been changed in 
committee to “gaming, amusements involving cruelty to 
the brute creation, theatrical representations, and light and 
vain amusements tending to draw the affections from 
spiritual things,” the bishop’s amendment was passed and 
sent to the House of Deputies. Here it was reported to the 
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House with emendations, was placed on the docket, and lost 
sight of or never reached. 

The “declarative legislation” of Maryland did, as the 
bishop claimed, strengthen pastoral teaching. It had influ- 
ence on some who even doubted the propriety of its strin- 
gency, but to others it was a snare, being a rule acknowledged 
but not heeded. It is probable that “the current of the 
times,” which would soon have swept away a barrier to en- 
joyments attendant on increased luxury, made itself felt 
when the canon was repealed. 

On the request of the House of Deputies in 1874, a Joint 
Committee on Godly Discipline was appointed, and they are 
still in existence, for three years were not long enough to 
devise a plan to meet the difficulty.* 

In the Maryland Convention of 1873 a clerical member 
presented a preamble and a series of resolutions condemning 
“certain practices” tending toward Romish doctrines, and 
reaffirming what is contained in the pastoral letter of 1871 
on the subject of Ritualism embracing the subject of private 
confession. The Rev. Dr. Nelson raised the point of order 
that this Convention has no jurisdiction. The assistant 
bishop being in the chair, decided that the point was well 
taken. 

This decision, with a kindred one on the same subject, 
has saved the diocese from much fruitless discussion, and 


* On the second day of the General Convention of 1877, the Bishop of Mary- 
land offered as an amendment to Canon 21, Title 1, the following resolution: 

§ IL. Ministers shall also be continually diligent in the inculcation of Christian 
holiness of life in such following of the example of our Saviour Christ as shall 
exhibit to the world in the membership of the Church a peculiar people, called 
out to be separate from all vain pomps and glories, covetous desires, fraudulent 
dealings, and corrupting associations and frivolities imperilling spirituality of 
life; and more specifically, as occasion shall require, shall warn their people against 
habits of gaming, intemperate indulgencies, attendances at places frequented 
by evil livers, and sports abused to purposes of licentiousness and fraud; ex- 
horting them to the maintenance of family worship and the due observance of 
the Lord’s Day, and calling upon parents and sponsors to train their children 
and godchildren, both by precept and example, faithfully to observe their bap- 
tismal vows. 
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possibly doubtful legislation, touching ritual; but it seems 
to be counter to what is assumed by the canon proposed in 
1871 by Bishop Whittingham and adopted by the House of 
Bishops. This proposed canon spoke of diocesan action as 
one of the sources of church law on ritual. 

If the Convention was not permitted to legislate on the 
matter, yet resistance to advanced ritual and doctrinal er- 
rors supposed to be connected with it has ever since affected 
the action of the Convention. Not that now first were heard 
denunciations against those who were “betraying the 
Church.” As we have seen, High Church doctrines had been 
preached against as having been all rejected by the re- 
formers. An altar prominently placed, a surplice in the 
pulpit, a cross in the place of a weather-cock, outward signs 
of reverence for what has been given to God, had been 
all spoken against as proofs of Roman corruption. The 
fear of Popery was not now first felt, but now it was enter- 
tained by and became a motive of action with some who 
had themselves given alarm to zealous upholders of the 
Reformation. 

There was in consequence a new adjustment of parties in 
the diocese. Some of the Evangelicals could not refrain 
from saying to their High Church brethren: ‘ Why should 
you complain of the development of your own teaching ? 
Years ago, and all along, we told you that you were 
cherishing as Catholic verities what are but the germs of 
Popery!” Nevertheless, High and Low made common cause 
against the advanced ; while a third class, who look upon 
law as intended to secure liberty as well as to suppress evil, 
have been judged as though they wished to protect con- 
demned criminals from just punishment. 

In 1874 the Convention met in Washington. Until then 
its sessions had been held in Baltimore continuously since 
the election of Bishop Whittingham. 

The bishop was not able tu attend, and his annual ad- 
dress took the form of a letter to his assistant. In this let- 
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ter, intended to supply particulars of registration. and of 
official correspondence of the diocese, he says: ‘‘ Of visita- 
tions in the full sense of the term I have no report to make. 
At no time in the year has my health warranted the making 
needful canonical notice for continuous services at pre- 
appointed times.” This was true of all his remaining years 
of suffering, although it was surprising how much of duty 
he could perform in his prostration. When he ceased from 
his labors there were many grown men for whom he had 
continuously labored who had only a child’s recollection of 
their bishop. His jurisdiction he retained, and till death 
came he was the responsible head of his diocese. While 
having so little of that personal relation with those cared 
for that brings refreshment, this headship was the occasion 
of adding frequent distress of mind to almost ceaseless 
agony of body. 

At this Convention in Washington was given proof that 
whatever Southern prejudices may have lingered after 1865, 
all such had been set aside through other considerations. 
An honored churchman, a Marylander by birth, who, be- 
cause he was a member of the Legislature in 1861, had 
borne long imprisonment, and who, since his release, had 
been a delegate to the General Convention, and who was 
again nominated to fill this office, was made to give place 
to one who was a member of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabinet at the 
time when the Baltimore members were sent to prison, but 
who was now recommended by the fact that he was a pro- 
nounced anti-Ritualist. No one was chosen as representa- 
tive of Maryland in the General Convention of 1874 who 
had not by his past course or otherwise given assurance that 
he would further legislation for the suppression of advanced 
ritual and doctrine. Among those returned to the place of 
honor was one who, by his single vote in the Convention of 
1871, had prevented the adoption of the canon on ritual 
then recommended by the joint committee. The majority 
now promised one another the certainty of triumph, and 
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that the honor of giving peace to the Church should belong 
to them. 

In accordance with this expectation, early in the session 
of 1874 one of their deputies introduced a preamble setting 
forth the fact that the warning against eucharistic adora- 
tion given by the bishops in their last pastoral letter had 
proved inoperative; and a canon—“ first, forbidding all 
exposition of the elements in holy communion as objects 
toward which the adoration of the people is to be directed, 
and all acts which could be considered to imply such adora- 
tion on the part of the priest, and as well every ceremony 
not prescribed in the service book ; secondly, declaring that 
in everything connected with the ritual of divine service, 
including vestments used about which there is no specific 
direction, the written judgment of the bishop of a diocese 
shall be regarded as binding.” A provision which would 
have defeated the purpose of an act entitled “Canon of 
Ritual Uniformity.” 

Together with memorials on the subject and: other sug- 
gestions of legislation, this Maryland canon was considered 
by the Committee on Canons. 

Feeling “‘ assured that it has been under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit,” the committee reported an addition to the 
canon on the use of the Book of Common Prayer, which 
indicated the mode of proceeding against any presbyter ac- 
cused of practices during the celebration of the holy com- 
munion not ordained or authorized in the Book of Common 
Prayer, and setting forth or symbolizing erroneous or doubt- 
ful doctrines, and indicating as such symbols: a. The use 
of incense. 6. A crucifix in any part of the place of public 
worship. c¢. Elevation, ete. d. Any act of worship toward 
the elements. 

As in the previous Convention, full opportunity was given 
for discussion, and again the Rev. Dr. De Koven opposed 
legislation. Many amendments were offered, but the canon 
was passed as recommended. 

Vou, IL.—14 
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It came back from the House of Bishops modified, and 
markedly so by the omission of all examples of symbols 
supposed to indicate error. The House of Deputies refused 
to concur in their amended canon, and finally a committee 
of conference reported the addition to Canon 22 of Title I. 
as it now stands. It is not therein said that incense or the 
retaining a crucifix in any part of a church building sym- 
bolizes erroneous doctrine, but there is specifically forbidden 
“the elevation of the elements in the holy communion in 
such a manner as to expose them to the view of the people 
as objects toward which adoration is to be made,” and any 
act of adoration of or toward the elements in the holy com- 
munion, such as bowings, prostrations, or genuflexions. 

As yet there has been no trial of any one for violation of 
this canon. Yet—while no one called Christian would ad- 
mit that he could worship the elements—with whatever ob- 
ject, the elements are always elevated and exposed to view 
by the minister, and cannot but be if he would administer ; 
and every communicant worships toward the elements—he 
must be in a strange state of mind who, being in the atti- 
tude of worship, does not worship when receiving. 

The canon does not forbid what must take place in every 
holy communion. The word “ toward” does not then mean 
versus, * turned in the direction of.” What is forbidden is 
something that can be proved, if it exist, only by the ad- 
mission of one accused. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MT. CALVARY CHURCH AND CLERGY—PRESENTMENT OF THE 
BISHOP. 


- 1874-1875. 


Wuite the General Convention in 1874 was engaged in 
the effort to still the minds of those disturbed by the prac- 
tices and teachings of the Ritualists, there occurred in Balti- 
more an incident which, in Maryland at least, kindled ex- 
citement anew, and which was made the occasion for much 
trouble and mortification to the bishop. 

Mt. Calvary was from the beginning an advanced church. 
It is now, through contrast, a plain building of brick; but 
when built it was remarkable as an advance in churchly 
architecture and in churchlike arrangements, and here first, 
in this part of the world, was made an attempt to adorn the 
interior with color. Its foundation-stone—as in his diary 
the bishop notes with satisfaction—was laid with unusual 
ceremony in the presence of a larger assembly of surpliced 
clergymen than had ever before been seen in Maryland. It 
was begun as an offering to God, not to be a place of wor- 
ship for the advantage of those who gave their money. It 
was consecrated as a free church, and from that day its bell 
ealled to morning and evening service, and after a time its 
doors were open all the day of every day. This was when it 
was sought or shunned as a High church. The teaching of 
its ministers was what was called High Church doctrine—or 
the sowing of the germs of Popery. 

It was the parish church of the bishop’s family. And here 
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he himself was always to be found at time of service, when 
not prevented by ill health or by duty that called him else- 
where, until, to his regret, through the growth of ritual, he 
was constrained to absent himself lest he should be under- 
stood to sanction by his presence what he did not approve, 
but did not feel compelled to forbid or to rebuke. 

The display at this time was what would be now looked 
upon by many as meagre, but the teaching was “advanced.” 
If not the first, as is believed, the rector of Mt. Calvary was 
among the first in the United States to celebrate at the altar 
daily. His teaching was in all respects what this practice 
indicates, with the addition that he dwelt chiefly upon those 
parts of a whole which others seemed to him to neglect. 
This rector resigned early in 1872, and, as has been stated, 
submitted to the Roman Church. He was succeeded by a 
man of a lovely spirit, holy, self-sacrificing, full of labors; 
as such he was much loved by the bishop, who, when the fire 
that was in Joseph Richey burnt out his feeble frame, took 
care to make known to every bishop what was the worth of 
the man who had been misjudged by many of them, as well 
as by many others.* This new rector brought with him the 
principles of the school which is denounced as anti-reforma- 
tion. For ritual as a matter of esthetics he cared nothing, 
and was perplexed by its rules; but all that he deemed 
Catholic verity—declared as such by the Church or indi- 
cated by the practice of primitive ages—he openly avowed 
in teaching and in life. He desired to introduce no new ob- 
servance in the parish, but he thought it right to continue 
such as he found established. This judgment met with dis- 
approval on the part of the bishop, best expressed in his own 
words. 


* He sent to each bishop a copy of a sermon preached in Mt. Calvary in com- 
memoration of Mr. Richey. 
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TO THE REV. JOSEPH RICHEY. 


Marcw 15, 1872. 
Rey. AND DraR BROTHER: 


Will you allow me to plead my earnest desire to avoid any com- 
plications of our new relations at the outset as an apology for call- 
ing your attention to @ IJ. of Canon 12 of the Digest ? 

A letter received from Mr. Curtis, after the gratifying interview 
I had with you, affords the most distressing evidence that I am un- 
der the strongest obligations to insist on strict observance of the 
law of the Church by the congregation of which he has been the 
rector, for the last two years holding and teaching, as he in this 
letter avows himself to have been doing. It would be peculiarly 
unhappy to havea disregard of canonical provisions characterize 
the beginning of your new and, I devoutly trust, far happier rector- 
ship. 

: Your affectionate friend and brother, W. R. W. 


TO THE REV. J. RICHEY. 


PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 
APRIL 8, 1872. 
Rev. anp Dear BRoTHER : 

I have been informed that you freely claim the entire approval of 
the bishop for the services and teachings at Mt. Calvary. This 
claim must be based on a misapprehension which I owe it to you 
and to myself to remove. That misapprehension is the construction 
of toleration as if it were approval. I feel bound to tolerate in 
the services and teachings of Mt. Calvary Church, as in those of 
other churches, many things which by no means meet my approval. 
For instance—to specify, perhaps, the most important—private con- 
fession is practised, perhaps recommended, to an extent which is, in 
my judgment, contrary to the mind and intent of the Church and 
fraught with dangerous consequences. 

In the ritual, lights upon the altar, wafer bread, elevations of the 
bread and cup, bowings to the altar, crossings of the person of the 
ministrant and assistants, and the processional use of the gestatory 
cross and banners in public worship are contrary to the use of this 
diocese, and whenever opportunity has been afforded for so doing 
have been distinctly disclaimed and disapproved by the diocesan au- 
thority. 

I determinately draw the line between disapproval and prohibi- 
tion in the exercise of diocesan authority, and must not be un- 
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derstood as interfering in parochial management with -the latter © 
when I am only s»eking to secure distinct recognition for the former. 
But my disapproval as diocesan, of course, involves the necessity of 
personal abstention from the services not approved. Iam shut out 
from Mt. Calvary by practices in which I could not participate 
without being understood to lend them a sanction which in my judg- 
ment would be wrong. In this connection I ought to say that I was 
misunderstood in our last conversation about services over and above 
the full provisions of the Church if I was supposed to sanction the 
issuing and use of printed forms, most especially of such as the 
Jesuit hymn,* ‘‘ Anima Christi.” I had no thought of such proced- 
ure in my mind at the time, but spoke and thought only of adapta- 
tions of extracts from the Bible or Prayer-book, with the possible— 
but reluctantly conceded—use of a collect or collects from some 
other well-approved source, to be used by the minister alone, and, 
therefore, not requiring imposition upon the congregation in the 
shape of a printed form. 

I do not approve—cannot sanction—most heartily reprobate—the 
disturbance of the use of a diocese by the introduction of such con- 
gregational usages in private forms of printed services outside of 
those provided by the Church, and possibly (as in the case of the 
** Anima Christi” prayer) foreign to that reigning in her worship. 

Painful facts, daily coming to my knowledge, in illustration of the 
evil results of ‘letting alone” your predecessor in the course so 
disastrously pursued by him, urge me on to this communication, 
which otherwise I would most gladly indulge myself in refraining 
from obtruding on you. 

Be assured that no one can rejoice more heartily than I do in the 
auspicious entrance upon your career which you have effected, and 
that no one more earnestly desires for you a continuance and great 
increase of usefulness therein. 


Your loying friend and brother, 
W. ROW: 


TO THE REV. J. RICHEY. 


APRIL 17, 1872. 
Rey. AND Dear BROTHER: 


Your answer to my note of the 8th came to my hand yester- 
morning, a few hours after receipt of a letter from your predecessor 
in the rectorship of Mt. Calvary, renouncing his ministry and 


* Of what is here called the Jesuit hymn the bishop elsewhere says: ‘‘ An- 
drewes may have gotten it from German sources, for it was quite current among 
the Lutherans as a fifteenth-century hymn.” 
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‘declaring his act to have been “some time reserved, well weighed, 
and at last definite and fixed.” 

The statement of that fact may serve both to explain to you my 
delay in acknowledgment of your note, and also to account for my 
inability to accept as sufficient reason for anything in the teaching 
or ritual of Mt. Calvary that “it was in use under Mr. Curtis.” 
Much that was so “in use” never came to my knowledge until 
recently,.and therefore could not be ‘“ condemned by me at either 
of our interviews.” 

Even in my last note my purpose was not to “condemn” any- 
thing, nor even actively to interpose my disapproval by way of 
hindrance, but merely to relieve you of an evident misapprehension 
of my position, and to explain my personal and official course by 
presentation of the exact grounds on which I feel myself bound to 
regulate it. 

As to “hardships” in the case, I suppose they may be found on 
both sides. If it is ‘‘hard” for a zealous young presbyter to be 
“only tolerated” in his introduction (or maintenance) of what he 
thinks to be improvements on the use of a diocese, it is not easy for 
a bishop even to ‘‘ tolerate” what he knows to be insufficiently 
grounded and dangerous innovations in the doctrine and worship of 
his diocese; and it is positively “‘hard” for him and his family, as 
parishioners, to find themselves compelled to choose between a 
course which they have seen ensnaring souls in the Roman net, or 
the abandonment of their much-loved and cherished parochial wor- 
ship, with all its holy recollections and associations. 

But this I bear without complaining, except as now, by way of 
offset to charges of narrow-mindedness or hardness. 

I disclaim interference in your parochial arrangements in any- 
thing not touched by actual law, beyond the mere expression of 
disapproval; and that I make only to hinder misrepresentation of 
my own position. 

Repeating the assurance of my honest and earnest interest in your 
work, and hearty desire that it may continue to be as effective and 
prosperous as it has thus far given every indication of promise of 


becoming, 
I am, lovingly and truly, 


Your faithful friend and brother, 
W. BR. W., Bishop of Maryland. 


The excitement at the time and the suspicion with which 
Mt. Calvary was watched more than justified the bishop in 
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protecting himself by warning the clergy that they must 
not plead the sanction of the bishop for departure from the 
more common usage of the diocese. From his coming to 
Baltimore until he found rest eternal, the successor of one 
who had renounced his orders was the object of ceaseless 
gossip. It is easy to say that a bishop should not open his 
ears to gossip, but this often took the form of direct com- 
plaint to the guardian of the Church. Thus on one occasion 
three communicants testified that during a specified service 
the rector had taught that “a priest has power at that altar 
to make his Lord and his God.” The manuscript fortu- 
nately used showed that these zealous defenders of the faith 
were indebted to their imagination for their fears. 

Sometimes, in the course of years, the bishop was fretted 
to a degree of impatience that betrayed him into acts and 
words to be regretted ; at which they only can be surprised 
who are not harassed while suffering ceaseless irritating 
pain. 

Could the bishop have made himself a partizan on either 
side he would have been far less troubled. But he was 
possessed by the idea that he must be just—that it was his 
duty as bishop to consider the weak and also to uphold a 
man in his rights, even when persuaded that those rights 
ought to be freely waived in consideration of the prejudices 
of others. 

Mr. Richey brought with him to Baltimore, as his assist- 
ant, a near friend, since well known for his varied labors 
in St. Mary’s, a colored congregation under the care of 
Mt. Calvary. This zealous and self-denying man, because 
of holding the views of the rector, was only able to pre- 
sent to the Bishop of Maryland letters of transfer lack- 
ing in some formality, accompanied by a very kind letter 
from his bishop explaining why they were thus informal. 
Bishop Whittingham accepted the letters without hesita- 
tion, and soon prepared to bestow priest’s orders on the 
deacon. So doing he acted in accordance with a princi- 
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ple of his episcopal life. He was always prompt to insist 
that penalties should not be inflicted by the withholding 
rights granted by written law. On one occasion he had 
a warm contest in behalf of a candidate for orders but little 
attractive personally, and who had no claim on him save the 
appeal of the helpless. 

On another occasion a bishop refused to accept a letter 
dimissory given by the Assistant Bishop of Maryland act- 
ing in full charge of the diocese, on the ground that the 
presbyter presenting it “has given aid and countenance to 
certain parties in [this diocese] who have introduced novel- 
ties into it which disturb its peace, and which, it is well 
known, that the bishop wholly disapproves and condemns.” 
Bishop Whittingham demanded that charges should be pre- 
sented against the clergyman in such definite form as would 
enable Maryland authorities to investigate them, or else 
that he be received. He would not allow the letters of his 
assistant to be dishonored, nor would he suffer a presbyter 
to be impugned as a law-breaker because of opinions or acts 
not forbidden by the Church, although objected to by some 
bishops of the Church. 

On the Sunday after the bishop’s burial a well-known 
clergyman, who in his early life had had difficulties with 
the authorities of his diocese, and who had found refuge in 
Maryland and ordination from its bishop, said in his ser- 
mon: “ Bishop Whittingham will be praised by many from 
many reasons. You owe him gratitude if you find cause to 
be thankful for the services of one you have called to be 
your rector. I am here to-day simply because Bishop 
Whittingham, as a just man, was always the upholder of 
the helpless against tyranny.” 

And yet the bishop, in the early days of his episcopate, 
had been accused of tyranny because of maintenance of his 
office. 

Because of his insisting on the observance of the spirit 
and letter of the law of the Church against private judg- 
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ment concerning Catholic usage, the charge was renewed in 
his old age by a different class of objectors, at the very time 
that he was exposing himself by being the upholder of the 
liberty of the law. 

At the ordination in S. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, of the 
assistant at Mt. Calvary, the bishop observed that two 
clergymen friends of the new-made priest, not members of 
the diocese, remained in the choir while the clergy knelt at 
the rail for communion; he went to them and insisted on 
their receiving. 

This scene was the occasion of a newspaper condemnation 
of “episcopal tyranny and sacrilegious conduct.” Because 
of this attack the bishop was asked: 


Did you intend to disregard the scruples of conscience of the 
brethren who, at your bidding, communicated? to make your will 
or sense of right override their sense of right? If so, you must 
have been impelled by a very strong sense of duty. ‘Will you tell 
me what reasoning so constrained you? Of course, dear father, it 
is not Presbyter Wiliam who is asking these questions of his dio- 
cesan. But Ido not think it unfilial to wish to understand the 
motive of acts condemned in terms that I have been forced to 
resent. 


The bishop kindly answered at once: 


BALTIMORE, June 14, 1872. 
Dear Branp: 


Now for the tyranny, ete. 

The thing came upon me very unexpectedly at the time, but did 
not present a new question, for it had arisen many months before 
C.’s sad defection, with him assisting at an ordination at Mt. Cal- 
vary. He had told me before service in the vestry-room that he 
should not partake, having already received. I replied that the 
latter fact was no reason, a priest being not only at liberty, but if a 
parish priest in large cure not infrequently, in cases of sick com- 
munion, bound to receive not merely more than once, but perhaps 
even several times, within the vvyAjpepov, against which there was 
no rule nor tradition claiming his or my respect. Objection to re- 
ceive after having broken fast was a question merely of lesser obli- 
gation, to give way to greater. 
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The greater was that the ordinal requires the bishop to administer 
to all the clergy, “‘ priests and deacons,” present and assisting. An 
additional obligation would be my official injunction, which I deemed 
myself bound to lay on aclergyman present, in discouragement of the 
medizeval corruption of non-participating assistance at mass. 

I gave him the option to absent himself from the service or to 
receive ; he preferred the latter, on my responsibility as in obedi- 
ence to me. 

Now, the gentlemen on Trinity Sunday were robed, in the stalls, 
and had each taken part in the solemnities. They were conspic- 
uously in the eyes of the congregation. My sufferance of their 
non-participation on that occasion would be a settlement of the 
question in the wrong way, and establishment of the evil precedent, 
if it had been at my option to grant it, which, as I understand the 
rubric, and believe it to have been designedly constructed so as to 
mean, 7¢ was not. 

I therefore did my duty—went out of the rail to the stall, and 
when the person approached said, “I have already received,” re- 
plied, ‘‘ Receive again—there is no hindrance ”—and they did re- 
ceive, the second one having the courtesy to go out of the stal]l to 
the altar-rail to receive the cup. 

After the service, all having returned to the vestry-room, I asked 
the attention of the assembled clergy before disrobing, and all 
standing around the room, first expressed my extreme regret at 
having had to treat visiting brethren with apparent rudeness, for 
which I begged them to accept my hearty apology and assurance 
that there was no unkind intent, and then went on at some length to 
explain the grounds of my procedure—that there was no violation 
of either law or conscience required of them under the circum- 
stances, as to receive on command was full justification in case, such 
as this, of a question of mere fitness, however high the degree of fit- 
ness might be in the individual judgment ; that their presence and 
assistance in the solemnities required of me to fulfil my duty in their 
regard; that it was established by me as the rule of my diocese ; 
and that in this particular occasion, at this special juncture, I had 
the strongest pressure on me to be firm in maintenance of my dio- 
cesan use, in view of unhappy circumstances of recent notoriety, and 
of my own perfect knowledge that there was at this time in my dio- 
cese as elsewhere a tendency to non-participant presence at euchar- 
istic celebrations, the result of which I saw, both in the clear light 
of history and in my own diocesan experience, to be the revival of 
the mischievous abuse of “private masses.” 
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This explanation was received by the priest and deacon concerned 
with much seeming cordiality, each of them separately coming to 
me and professing himself entirely satisfied. One of them called at 
my house the second day after, before leaving. The other had left 
early on the Monday. : 

T cannot think that either of them either made or authorized the 
sputtering squib in The Weekly ——, of which I first heard on receiv- 
ing a letter from one of the leading presbyters of the Diocese of 
New York and of the whole Church, congratulating me on my “ firm 
simplicity in fulfilment of duty,” he knowing my act only from the 
published censure of it. 

Nor can I believe that either Richey or Perry had anything to do 
with the publication. They know—what possibly you may not even 
yet know--that I risked a great deal in that same service; that I 
had holden it in resistance of very heavy pressure; that until long 
after it had begun I had reason to expect the gravest public and 
personal scandal in the interposition of a formal written protest, at 
the ‘‘ si quis,” from which I was only delivered by the effective in- 
terposition of lay influence with the intending protesters, and that I 
went through it with the knowledge that it would, as it did, afford 
the pretext for an attempted revolution in the diocese at the Con- 
vention then about to assemble. 

I had taken every precaution in all the preliminaries, so as to 
fully assure myself of my ground, and be entirely prepared to meet 
whatever might offer of opposition or subsequent vindictive proced- 
ure, but it was certainly what I did not expect, to have all this— 
done in maintenance of what I deemed the just rights of men hold- 
ing views which I disapprove, and in some things persistently set- 
ting at naught my solemnly urged advice and counsel—rewarded by 
such screams of execration from their congeners. 

It makes no difference, however, to me. I am thoroughly satisfied 
that the evil fruit of such evil speaking is the legitimate growth of 
an evil root in a false, unscriptural, and uncatholic system of doc 
trine and practice. 


Ever lovingly yours, 
W. R. W. 


In order to show what manner of man the bishop was— 
bold through a sense of justice, tender toward those whom 
he shielded’ at his own cost—a fact referred to in the fore- 
going letter must be more clearly presented. 

The opposition Mr. Perry met in the diocese in which he 
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had been candidate for orders followed him to Maryland, 
and when he sought to be advanced to the priesthood re- 
monstrances were presented to the bishop. These failing, 
one presbyter at least—the bishop intimates that there were 
more—determined to make a formal public protest at the 
time of the proposed ordination. The bishop was aware of 
this intention, and began the service supposing that it 
would be carried out. When about to go into the chancel 
he warned the clergy present of what would occur, having 
before given to Mr. Perry the first intimation he had had 
of what was looked for. His ever grateful friend shall tell 
the story in his own words: “ ‘Perry,’ said he to me, draw- 
ing me to him, ‘I am going through a great deal for you.’ 
I answered, ‘I know you have done a great deal for me, 
bishop, and I feel very grateful for it.? ‘I do not mean,’ 
he replied, ‘what I have done. There is still more this 
morning.’ Then putting his arm about me: ‘ All I ask is 
that you will always be loyal to the Church. There will be 
an interruption in the service. Act as though nothing had 
happened. I shall have my own way of dealing with it ; 
it will not cause you any further delay.’ ” 

To estimate aright the courage shown in braving the 
threatened protest to this ordination, it should be borne in 
mind that there must have been at the time fresh in mem- 
ory what took place when Arthur Carey was made deacon, 
and all the consequent sufferings endured by his ordainer— 
sufferings which Bishop Whittingham himself had in vain 
attempted to alleviate. 

This generous impulse to meet danger, not from having 
a common cause with those exposed, not from a regard for 
the meed of praise—‘“ It makes no difference to me ! ”—but 
from a simple sense of right which made him lose sight of 
self-interest, was a marked characteristic of Bishop Whit- 
tingham—a noble trait. No one possessed more of that 
spirit of chivalry which, with purpose or not, Cervantes has 
helped many in this age to ridicule. 
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An act of the gentleman whom he ordained despite of 
threats became the occasion for making the bishop, in the 
end of life, suffer instead of those whom he had protected. 

In October, 1874, an infirm clergyman connected with 
Mt. Calvary as a volunteer assistant died. In the absence 
of the rector the “assistant priest” conducted the burial 
service, and in the church used the Commendatory Prayer 
for a sick person at the point of departure. The supple- 
menting the burial service would have been complained of 
by no one, for nothing is more common than this violation 
of rubric. But this prayer so used was a prayer for one 
departed, and was, in the judgment of two clergymen who 
were present,* such a violation of the teaching of the Church 
that, having been certified that it was used advisedly and 
with the purpose of commending to God the soul of one 
who had departed hence in the Lord, they felt constrained 
to seek the condemnation of this act and the vindication of 
what they deemed to be the doctrine of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. Accordingly at the first meeting of the 
Standing Committee, of which body one of the clergymen 

- was a member, they presented a written statement of the 
facts that had occurred at the burial. The committee, 
anxious to avoid a formal presentment for trial, communi- 
cated to the bishop a minute adopted by them which, after 
a recital of the facts complained of, as his counsel of advice, 
called “his attention to this use of the prayer of commen- 
dation as one not only unauthorized in the Office of the 
Burial of the Dead, but plainly contrary to the mind of this 
Church, in deliberately omitting from said office all such 
petitions once incorporated with it as have for their object 
the acceptance and purification of the departed spirit.” 

The facts connected with the burial of the Rev. Mr. 
Morss, which of course must have been all known before, 
having been thus formally communicated to the bishop, he 


* The Rev. Dr. Randolph and the Rev. Mr. Peterkin. 
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wrote to Mr. Perry, and receiving an answer which seems 
to have been argumentative, he wrote a second letter, which 
secured all that he was disposed to exact—all that he sup- 
posed was asked for, a promise from the offender that he 
would not again violate the order of the Church by the 
public use of any petition in behalf of the dead. 


TO THE REV. CALBRAITH B. PERRY. 


BALTIMORE, December 11, 1874. 
Rey. AND Dear BROTHER : 


I have been grieved by receiving from two presbyters of the Church 
who were present and assisting in the funeral services over the corpse 
of the late Kev. J. B. Morss, in Mt. Calvary Church, a written 
complaint that you had on that occasion given ground of just offence, 
by the public use, as part of the service, of the Commendatory 
Prayer in the Order for the Visitation of the Sick, with the interpo- 
lation of the word ‘“ departed” between the words ‘‘dear” and 
‘brother ” in the second clause of the prayer. 

It is alleged, and, in my judgment, truly, that (1) this was a depra- 
vation of the Prayer-book by misapplication of the language of one of 
its prayers to a use for which it was not designed, with the effect of 
giving to that language a meaning which it had not in the mind 
of the Church when providing and permitting it; and that (2) such 
misuse amounted to a disloyal employment of ministerial office, to 
the end of availing yourself of an opportunity for the inculcation in 
a most effectual mode, and on an occasion giving the attempt pecu- 
liar importance, of a doctrine not allowed to find a place in the norm 
of doctrine of this Church, and of a practice persistently discounte- 
nanced by the Church and discarded from all its formularies. 

This being so, it becomes my duty to express to you the regret 
with which I learn that such offence has been afforded, and to warn 
you against its repetition by the use of the Commendatory Prayer as 
a funeral prayer, or by any similar attempt, in public teaching or 
worship, to inculcate or practise prayer for departed souls. 

Whatever may have been the practice of the Church in other 
times and circumstances, and whatever may be your private conclu- 
sions from the silence of Scripture and the absence of ecclesiastical 
prohibition, it is incontestably apparent that no minister of our 
branch of the Church has the right to teach as by authority, or to 
practise as in official duty, public prayers for the departed. 

I affectionately charge and entreat you, therefore, as a loyal son 
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of the Church, obedient ‘‘even as to the guidance by the eye” of 
your loving mother, to abstain hereafter from doing what the branch 
of the Catholic Church in this country, having authority to ordain 
and approve traditions and ceremonies, ignores and discounte- 
nances, and more especially from distorting and perverting her 
public services or any part of her offices to such use. 
Ever faithfully and devotedly, 
Your loving brother in Christ, 
Winii1am Rouuinson WHITTINGHAM, 
Bishop of Maryland. 


Xmas Eve, 1874. 
My Dear Perry : 


The foregoing note was ready to be sent to you on the day of its 
date, but I deemed it my duty, in sending it to you, to make other 
communications to others concerned, and my miserable health has 
made the preparation of them so slow a work that it is only just now 
brought to an end. 

I cannot further delay the execution of my most undesired duty— 
otherwise I would shrink from sending you such a missive on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

With it, however, take my assurance of warmest love, and the 
benediction of the season from your faithful friend and loving 
brother, W. R. W. 


TO THE REY. CALBRAITH B. PERRY. 


My Dear Brorusr : . 

I am glad to receive from you what I was prepared to expect: 
your denial that in using the prayer from the Office for the Visitation 
of the Sick, at the burial of the late Rev. Mr. Morss, you made any 
change whatever in the prayer. 

By looking again at my letter of the 24th ult., you will perceive 
that it is an expression of regret for “offence” ‘ afforded,” not 
committed, and therefore is in the nature of expostulation and warn- 
ing, not of censure and disciplinary admonition, which I should not 
have undertaken to administer otherwise than after full opportunity 
of defence. 

No doubt the use of any prayer not contained in the Order for 
the Burial of the Dead at a public funeral in a church is technically 
an offence against the order of worship of the Church, and liable to 
animadyersion as such. 

But the license taken for several years past, almost universally, 
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when a corpse is borne to a distance from the church for interment, 
of closing the services at the church by the use of collects and 
prayers from other parts of the Prayer-book, has been silently 
allowed, on account of the change of circumstances in city funerals 
since the preparation of the order in the Prayer-book. 

It exists by sufferance only, and is liable to any restriction or 
limitation which, in the judgment of the ordinary, may become 
necessary. 

The offence taken, not without apparent reason, at your use of a 
prayer provided by the Church for the committal of the soul of 
a dying person to the mercies of God in Christ, on occasion of a 
funeral, when formally presented to my attention as ordinary, makes 
it obligatory on me, in the discharge of office, to take away occasion 
for the recurrence of such a mistake. 

I can only do so, as I conceive, by such a prohibition as I have 
notified to you, declaring that the sufferance of unauthorized addi- 
tions to the Order for the Burial of the Dead must not be under- 
stood to extend to the use of the Commendatory Prayer in the Office 
of Visitation in particular, nor in general to any prayer which, like 
that, is susceptible of interpretation as prayer for the dead in a sense 
discouraged by the Church in which we are ministers. 

Whosoever he may be who may have instructed you that the 
Church was actuated in such discouragement (which you call 
‘‘ weakening in expression only the earlier forms”) ‘‘in an unhappy 
spirit of concession to the Puritans,” I take leave to assure you that 
he was either ignorant or bore false witness. The explicit and de- 
liberate testimony of Andrewes, Cosin, L’Estrange, and Sir William 
Palmer, attests that the suppression of public prayers for the dead 
at the English Reformation was considerately made within limits cau- 
tiously and wisely drawn, on grounds irrefragable and incontestable. 

I cannot but note in this part of your letter a sign of looseness of 
thought in your repeated designation of the matter in question as 
“‘ doctrine ”—whereas no doctrinal point is in discussion, but a rule 
of practice ; and that not of private personal practice, but of the 
public, official practice of one exercising a trust under authority. 

This confusion on your part has led to the misinterpretation and 
consequent misapplication of St. Epiphanius’s comment on the fol 
lowers of Aérius. They contemned the maternal rule of the Church 
of their day and country which sanctioned commemorations and 
prayers on account of the departed. The saint indicates the right 
of the Church on grounds seeming to her sufficient to regulate such 
things, and claims for her Yecpol, as ciAvrot, py Suvdpevor Katadveijvat, 
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kal Kadds éyovres, Kal Tov mdvtav Savpacrol ywdpevor, the due obedi- 
ence. Are you and I not children of the American Church? If we 
are, may we set aside her Yecuds, because we think, forsooth, that 
ovk dvaykalws * ’ExkAnola toiro émvredé, When she, for reasons aris- 
ing out of the change of the times, withdraws her sanction from the 
mapddoaw AaBopnemy mapa marépwy ? Who made us judges of the rea- 
sons of the Church our Mother? Who set us up to test her provi- 
sions by the practice of the forerunning ages in a matter on which 
Scripture has not spoken ? 

If we were thus let loose to the exercise of private judgment in 
place of law, I should think it might occur to you that we could 
hardly be equally so! Ti etye mpa@ypa, émicxoroy mpecBurép@ pi emi- 
mAntrew, et pl) nv Umep Tov mpecBuTEpoy, éxay Thy eEovaiay; Kal ovK etre 
Twi Tov mpecButépav ju SéEn KaTHyopiay KaTa emtoKdroVv, ovdE Eypae TOY 
mperButépwy Tivi py éemutAntrew éemioxdm@. Kat dpas dre mdvros Tov ék 
Tod StaBdrAov mapacadevopevou j mT@ols ov pupa tis éoTwv—says good 
old Epiphanius, just before where you quoted him, to that very 
point—the necessary subjection, in matters of discipline and worship 
(in which the public ministry of doctrine is of necessity a part), of 
the lower order to that burdened with responsibility of government. 

Most reluctantly do I take up that burden, at a rightful call to do 
so, in now claiming of you your promised obedience to my directive 
office in the exercise of your ministerial functions. I meddle not 
with your private beliefs or persuasions ; but I am bound to oversee 
and direct your public ministrations according to what I know and 
can prove to be the norm of the Church in which you minister. 

Do not, dear brother, with the heretic Aérius, refuse to listen to 
the voice of your mother, the Church of God in these United States, 
because you esteem yourself, and it may be with an assenting crowd, 
a better judge of Catholic tradition and practice and the reasons for 
its acceptance or alteration than he whom in the providence of God 
you have been called to recognize as “ over you in the Lord.” 

Faithfully and truly your loving friend and brother, 

Wim R. Warrrineram, 


Bishop of Maryland. 
FEAST OF THE CIRCUMCISION, 1875. 


TO REV. J. RICHEY. 
FEAST OF ¥® CIRCUMCISION, 1875. 
Rey. AND DEAR BRrotTHER: 


I heartily and entirely accept your explanation of our interview on 
Saturday last. 
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I did attribute to words that fell from you a meaning derogatory 
to my office, and therefore unworthy of yours, but I was only too 
sensible of my own infirmity, and conscious that the irritability of 
diseased old age might only too easily, in such an exciting conversa- 
tion, both give and take offence wholly foreign to the hearts and 
minds of both of us. 

As to the matter of our conversation, I do not remember anything 
to be regretted on my part: as to the manner, I cordially extend the 
oblivion of forgiveness, of which I am yery willing to believe I may 
have equal need. 

Very truly your loving friend and brother, W. R. W. 


To this second letter Mr. Perry answered : 


Rr. Rey. anp Dear BisHor: 

Iam rejoiced to discover that I entirely misunderstood your first 
letter. While the use of the prayer under consideration seems to me 
eapable of a perfectly natural, literal, and yet Catholic interpretation, 
and therefore one in harmony with the doctrines of our Church, yet 
I can see that there are expressions in the prayer so used which to 
some minds might seem to encourage grave errors in the actual prac- 
tise of the Roman purgatorial system which I should, I hope, shrink 
from committing myself to as much as you yourself would. 

Even if I did not myself appreciate the grounds of objec- 
tion . . . I should certainly submit to your godly judgment upon 
a question in which I have no responsibility while acting under your 
authority. I shall therefore henceforth not use the Commendatory 
Prayer, etc., . . . heartily glad that, as you say, no question of 
doctrine is in your request involved, and therefore I am not obliged 
to be brought in opposition to one whom I so love and revere in re- 
gard to a doctrine which I cannot but believe and teach that our 
Church holds and practises in conformity with the primitive Church 
—that of praying for rest and peace, and an outpouring of grace for 
the faithful departed. 


The bishop sent to the Standing Committee a copy of his 
first letter to Mr. Perry, which contained an echo of their 
judgment. This was read to them on January 14th. 

They met again on the 3d of the following month, when 
their attention was called to the offence complained of in a 
more aggravated form, and to charges brought against the 
rector as well as his assistant. 
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When Mr. Richey returned to his parish,* which he did 
immediately on learning that his assistant had given offence, 
he took all pains—if not to bring himself under like censure 
—to set forth his own convictions. He openly taught that 
it is not “superfluous and vain to pray for the dead,” think- 
ing that he had a right to teach what was admitted to be 
primitive; he circulated tracts maintaining the propriety of 
praying for the departed; and he compiled for the use of 
his congregation a smal] manual, an aid to them in what had 
been long familiar to them as a pious act. 

Subsequently he, with his assistant, submitted to the 
godly counsel of the bishop and promised no longer to cir- 
culate his publications and to abstain from the use of pray- 
ers for the dead in public services. He notified the con- 
gregation of his intention to obey the warning given him, 
but even when so doing he defined the limits of the 
obedience exacted of him and maintained their and his 
privileges—they might not give scandal, but they could not 
be debarred communion with their departed loved ones. 

The Standing Committee considered such submission to 
the bishop’s counsel as no abating of the offence, and pro- 
ceeded to frame a presentment } against the assistant, and 


* He had been in New York watching with interest the proceedings of the 
General Convention then engaged with the matter of ritual. After one of the 
discussions on this subject, he said: ‘‘ The Convention can pass no canon that 
will not receive my ready obedience.” 

+ Ina pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Law and Prerogative,” a defence of the action of 
the Standing Committee and of the course of the*gentlemen who preferred 
charges against the bishop, it is said, p. 7: ‘‘ It was soon made evident that the 
hope of the committee to avoid the necessity of a trial was to be disappointed, 
and the inefficiency of the episcopal authority to restrain the repetition of the 
offence in a form even more aggravated, was speedily demonstrated.” And 
also (p. 8) that the presentment of the rector contained ‘‘a specification to the 
effect that at another funeral service, held after the bishop’s letter of warning, 
the rector of Mt. Calvary had himself, in the presence of his assistant, made a 
like use of the Commendatory Prayer, a further illustration of the efficacy of 
episcopal discipline in such cases.’”” The writer of the pamphlet did not per- 
ceive that justice to the bishop and to the accused required the statement of 
what was equally a fact, viz., that this ‘‘ like use’ occurred before any promise 
or submission had been given to the bishop, and that no ‘‘ discipline” through 
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on the next day against the rector, charging both alike with 
violation of their ordination vows in not ministering the 
doctrine of Christ as this Church hath received the same ; 
and, secondly, with holding and teaching doctrine contrary 
to the teaching of the article entitled ‘“ Of Purgatory.” 

These presentments were delivered to the bishop, but he 
returned the packet unopened, saying: “ Further reflection 
satisfied me that I should best consult the dignity of the 
Standing Committee of the Diocese of Maryland, and that 
of my own office, by declining to open a communication of 
which the essentially confidential contents had found pub- 
licity through the morning newspapers. . . . I decline 
to enter on official action under the strain of outside 
pressure.” 

Ten days later, an apology and explanation having been 
made by some members of the committee, which was not 
in session, he consented to receive the presentments; but 
when, on March 8th, the Standing Committee sent to in- 
quire what action he intended to take, he answered that he 
should not send the presentments to the ecclesiastical court ; 
that he had settled the case. 

He had received from the accused a promise that the 
scandal, so far as it existed, should be removed, and that 
the acts complained of should not be repeated ; and he had 
given them an assurance that their offence was in conse- 
quence condoned. 

He conceived that all that could be reached through the 
intervention of a trial had been already attained. The ec- 
clesiastical court could do no more than find the accused 
guilty of the charges brought against them, and, transmit- 
ting a report of the testimony on which their judgment was 
based, recommend what the punishment should be. The in- 
fliction of the penalty would rest with himself alone, the 
only restriction placed on him being that he should not go 


the intervention of an ecclesiastical court could have had more ‘ efficacy ’’ than 
had the word of these clergymen pledged to their bishop, 
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beyond the punishment which, in the opinion of the court, 
the offence deserved. 

The facts charged were not denied, and the accused had 
submitted to his godly monition, which was all that he 
would have exacted had they been tried and found guilty. 

In the courts of the United States he who has only the 
pardoning power may exercise that power at any stage of 
the proceedings against a criminal. The Supreme Court 
asserting this of the President, whose powers are derived 
from the Constitution, has said: “The benign prerogative 
of mercy reposed in him cannot be fettered by any legisla- 
tive restrictions.” 

The bishop believed that “the prerogative of mercy ” 
vested in him not as man given, but because he was succes- 
sor to an apostle who wrote, “I forgave for your sake in 
the person of Christ.” 

But the Standing Committee believed that even as a 
bishop cannot now, of his free will, in the name of the 
Lord, deliver one unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh 
and the salvation of the spirit, so his power to have mercy 
is to be exercised in Maryland only as permitted by Mary- 
land canons. When charges against the assistant at Mt. 
Calvary were laid before them, they were convinced that he 
was liable to trial; but in their clemency they tempered 
justice, and simply called the attention of the ordinary to 
acts which they considered to be in violation of the order 
of the Church. This privilege to be gentle with the erring 
they thought belonged to them alone. When afterward 
they made formal presentment for trial they thought that, 
under the canon, the bishop was a mere instrument to carry 
out their decision ; that he was bound to summon the court 
for the trial of those whom they had criminated. And so 
convinced were they of the need to maintain this their opin- 
ion, that when it was thought that by the withdrawing 
their disregarded presentments they could prevent the pur- 
posed canonical inquiry into the conduct of their bishop 
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with a view to his trial as a violator of law, they, by a ma- 
jority of votes, refused to avert what he looked upon as the 
humiliation of his old age. 

Had the object of the presentment been the condemna- 
tion of specific acts, it is to be presumed that the cessation 
of these acts, in accordance with the judgment of the bishop, 
would have ended the matter, whatever might have been 
the difference of opinion with regard to the right of the 
bishop to act independently. But the two presbyters on 
whose charges the presentment had been made not only 
held, as did the bishop, the public use of prayers for the 
dead to be unauthorized, but also believed the commenda- 
tion of the use of such prayers, under any circumstances, to 
be evidence of belief in the Romish doctrine of purgatory. 
Therefore their vow to drive away from the Church all 
erroneous doctrine constrained them to attempt to force a 
trial, and to this end to procure the condemnation of the 
bishop for the disregard of an obligatory canon of Mary- 
land. 

It is very possible that they thought that the bishop 
shared in the dangerous errors of those whom he had 
shielded; and they might have been unwilling to perceive 
the distinction between what he would have avowed and 
Romish error which he rejected. 

His fatherly correspondence with his young presbyter, 
which was only a gentle mode of giving episcopal admoni- 
tion, has shown clearly his judgment with respect to the 
provision made in our Church for public worship, and the 
impropriety of going beyond that provision through pre- 
tence of conformity to ancient usage. It ought to be as 
clearly understood that he did not believe commemoration 
of the faithful departed at the altar to imply belief in the 
Romish doctrine of purgatory, because it ought to be known 
that he knew that before there was any peculiar Romish 
doctrine on any point, such commemorations were made at 
every altar. He did not think it right to add to existing 
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excitement by offending prejudice through dwelling on doc- 
trine which we are not commanded to set forth as part of the 
Gospel, and which our branch of the Church has seen fit to 
keep in abeyance. This was the extent of his condemna- 
tion of the following of Cyprianic and Augustinian custom. 

A friend of Mr. Richey at his request preached on “'The 
Communion of Saints” on the eve of All-Saints’ following 
his presentment. In part communion with the faithful at 
rest was treated, and the usual objections to prayers for 
such as have ceased from their labors were examined.- The 
vestry asked to be allowed to publish this sermon, and con- 
sent was given provided the assent of the bishop were first 
obtained. This was refused, the bishop saying: ‘ It is very 
probable that nothing was said that I would be disposed to 
find fault with. But the presentation of this theme in the 
way you proposed will be received as a challenge to renewed 
strife. It can do little good, and cannot but do harm.” 

To the preacher he immediately wrote : 

BALTIMORIENSI, VI. a. Cal. Decem. MDCCCLXXV. 


S. Lini P. et M. 
CARISSIME : 


Noli irritare crabrones. Proy. xiii. 3; xviii. 1. 
G. BR. W.* 


On one occasion he submitted to a series of questions. 

The Jews now pray for their dead: Did they not in the 
days of our Lord? Is it not reasonable to suppose that he, 
in synagogue worship, took part in such prayers ? 

Jewish Christians, including apostles, long continued 
Jewish customs: Is it not probable that the apostles in 
public prayers continued to remember the departed ? 

It is certain that at a very early period the liturgies con- 
tained provision for the commemoration of the faithful; 
one of the arguments against saint-worship is that even the 
Blessed Virgin, together with other saints, was thus remem- 
bered when imploring blessing on the living and the dead: Is 
it not probable that this was a continuance of apostolic usage? 


* Tn first edition an evident slip of the pen was deliberately left unchanged. 
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To all these questions, one after the other, he merely an- 
swered, Yes! He was then asked, Is there anything in the 
teaching of the Lord or in the writings of his apostles con- 
trary to what is the prompting of many hearts now ? 

“No,” he said, ‘there is nothing. But for all that pray- 
ing for the dead is nowhere commanded. We have there- 
fore no right to make it part of the Gospel touching which 
the command given to us is, Go, speak to the people all the 
words of this life. We have no right to refuse to consider 
the offence we may give by so doing.” 

As for the question, What is the use of praying for those 
who are saved, any more than for those who are lost? it 
was no check to the prompting of his own heart. Do you 
think—he once said in earnest conversation on this subject: 
“Do you think that I have ever ceased to remember in my 
prayers my daughter, or my father and mother?” 

Two days before the meeting of the Convention in 1875, 
the bishop by chance received information that charges 
against himself were in the hands of the senior bishop. 
The consequent excitement probably enabled him to preside 
and to read his annual address, to which he had added a 
passage referring to the probable ground of his accusation. 

A case has arisen in the exercise of discipline of difference of 
opinion as to the intent of our first diocesan canon of Title B. 

It is claimed that under that canon the bishop has no discretion 
upon receipt of a presentment from the Standing Committee, but is 
thereby bound to proceed to trial, whether he deem the matters 
charged to be liable to trial under Canon 2, Title II., of the Digest, 
or not, and also whether or not he may himself, as ordinary, have 
proceeded in the matter to the fulfilment in his judgment of all 
requisitions of the law of the Church. 

As one of those who framed our canon, I never supposed that it 
was to deprive the bishop of all discretion in the protection of his 
clergy from liability to unnecessary judicial investigation, nor to 
constitute a body of presbyters the sole arbiters of the justice of 
such resort to extreme measures for punishment rather than for 
correction, leaving the bishop to be the mere unreasoning instru- 
ment of their coercive power. . . . I could never consent to 
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such unworthy diminution of my office, and for refusing it, it is now 
reported (for I have no positive notice to such effect) that I am pre- 
sented to the presiding bishop as a violator of the canons of my 
diocese. . . . I ask you to relieve me of that danger, and to 
make the canon clear and throughout consistent by introducing [a 
proposed clause of reference]. That explains that to obtain the 
bishop’s instrumentality in its prosecution the presentment received 
must be one duly alleging grounds, as already recited in the canon, 
and of the dueness of such allegation the bishop must be the judge, 
as provided in the outset, and meant to be assumed throughout. 


After having read his address the bishop moved the 
amendment of the canon, which was differently interpreted, 
and confidently trusting that the Convention would accept 
without hesitation his testimony as to the meaning of those 
who framed it, and that they would promptly relieve him 
from what he looked upon as a disgrace, he asked for a vote 
without debate. 

On the request of a near friend and legal adviser, the 
motion was withdrawn and the amendment was referred to 
the Committee on Canons. The committee recommended 
the repeal of the existing canons and the re-enacting of them 
with changes, making them to conform clearly with the 
bishop’s interpretation. 

A vote was taken by orders on the canons as reported 
after 10 o’clock on the night of the third day, and the 
resolution of recommendation was lost by a want of con- 
currence of orders, more than two to one of the clergy 
voting in favor of the resolution, but a majority of the laity 
voting against it. 

The Maryland Convention is not famed for placidity, 
but probably it has never shown more of excitement than 
when its long-tried bishop was virtually on trial before 
them. The party siding with the presenters seemed to 
have triumphed, but when the long contest of the day 
closed there was rejoicing on the other side. 

When the rejection of the amendment was announced, 
the Rey. Dr. Hodges offered resolutions which, while dis- 
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claiming any intention to cast censure on the gentlemen 
who had made the presentment, declared “that this Con- 
vention has learned with deepest pain that proceedings have 
been instituted looking to the presentment of the bishop for 
trial on charge of violation of the canon law of this diocese, 
and that the Convention desires to enter upon its records 
the expression of its profound regret that such steps should 
have been taken, and of its earnest hope that no such meas- 
ures may be persevered in.” 

Efforts were made to get rid of the resolutions; to tem- 
per them by the assertion that no opinion was expressed 
touching the mer rits of the question involved ; to substitute 
for them a testimonial of love and affection for the bishop 
and of the conviction that he was undoubtedly conscien- 
tious ; but a majority was resolved on accepting the resolu- 
tions as they were offered. The discussion was protracted 
until a late hour of the night, until weariness had exhausted 
all but those who were too much in earnest to feel it. 
When the roll was called for a vote by orders, not every 
call was answered. Some had gone to bed; how many 
were in the back pews waiting to be roused is not known. 
One failure to respond served for a momentary diversion of 
thought. As he sat in the chancel in full view of all mem- 
bers—there were few other spectators—a gentleman long 
known as an ardent admirer of the bishop showed that in- 
terest in one’s friend cannot always overcome the claims of 
one’s nature. The secretary, who opposed the resolutions, 
being only a few yards distant, called his name and waited 
for the expected Aye! A second time, and in a louder 
tone, he called, and awakened no response. But as the 
secretary, after an unusual pause, turned from looking into 
the face of the silent one, could his expression have been 
felt, as it was seen by others, it would have brought forth a 
vote on one side or the other, though one of the seven 
brothers of Ephesus had slept before him. 

The resolutions of Dr. Hodges were adopted by a majority 
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of both orders. Not counting the unrecorded one, the vote 
stood—of the clergy, 50 aye, 16 no;* and of the laity, 27 
aye and 21 no. 

“The Convention then, at 1.15 a.m. of Saturday, ad- 
journed till 10 o’clock of the same day.” 

The earnest hope that extreme measures would not be 
persevered in were disappointed. The two clergymen and 
five laymen who had placed in the hands of the presiding 
bishop charges against their diocesan, saw in the profound 
regret of the Convention no reason for abandoning the course 
they had determined on. 

The charge they had preferred was violation of the canons 
of the Diocese of Maryland. The specification was that, 
having received from the Standing Committee presentinents 
wherein were duly set forth charges against the rector and 
the assistant minister of Mt. Calvary Church, and the 
statement of the opinion that these should be judicially in- 
vestigated, the bishop took no action, and that in conse- 
quence the conduct of the said clergymen “has wholly failed 
to be judicially investigated, in accordance with the present- 
ments of said Standing Committee and the canon of the 
Diocese of Maryland in such case made and provided.” 

The charges were signed by A. M. Randolph, presbyter ; 
Geo. W. Peterkin, presbyter; Philip C. Williams, M.D.; 
Isaac C. Trimble, of Trinity Church, Long Green; Fendall 
Marbury, of St. Thomas’s Parish; Randolph Barton, and 
William Woodward. 

The canon under which action was taken requires the 
signatures of only two clergymen and three laymen, if all 
be of the diocese. It will be seen that in the case of Bishop 
Whittingham there were two more signatures than were 


*The journal records the vote 49 aye, 17 no. The Rev. Mr. Warner, than 
whom there was no warmer friend of the bishop, albeit during the war there 
was no warmer Southern sympathizer, to his great mortification learned first 
from the printed journal that he was understood to have voted no, or, as he felt, 
against his friend, 
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requisite for the settlement of the interpretation of the 
canon, touching which the bishop, one of those who framed 
it, ventured to have an opinion different from that of the 
majority of the Standing Committee. 

It was known to all ae to be accused as a anes breaker, 
and to be presented for trial as such by members of his 
own diocese, was a grievous affliction to the bishop. To 
make the presentment was to add humiliation to the burden 
of years and sickness. One might have supposed that so 
pain-giving a duty would have been avoided, if possible. 

But the presenters were not alone. An attempt to re- 
move the basis of the charges against the bishop by with- 
drawing the presentment against the presbyters was made 
by a member of the Standing Committee. His effort 
failed. 

The presiding bishop conceived himself to be forced to 
summon a board of inquiry to decide whether the charges 
preferred and the evidence offered in their support were such 
as to warrant a trial of the bishop before his peers. This con- 
clusion was faulted by some, and the accused himself seems 
to have judged that the presiding bishop might have rightly 
refused to entertain the charges. The language of the 
canon is imperative, but the right to disturb the peace of 
the Church by accusation must have some limit. 


The Bishop of Maryland wrote: 


TO THE RT. REV. B. B. SMITH, D.D. 


BALTIMORE, June 19, 1875. 
My Dear Bisuor : 

Since writing to you this morning, I have (by getting it from a 
bookstore where itis gratuitously distributed, as I am told) obtained 
in a pamphlet purporting to be an open letter to you, the first knowl- 
edge * which has been in any way afforded to me of the nature of the 
charges made against me in order to my subjection to a trial. 


* A full month later, and after had passed the first day appointed for the con- 
vening of the board, the bishop was still in vain asking for authentic informa- 
tion touching the charges, and the names of those who had preferred them. The 
canon does not make it obligatory on any one to inform an accused bishop that 
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I humbly submit to you that on the face of that letter if appears 
evidently that the attempt is to apply the Canon of the Trial of a 
Bishop to a use for which it was never designed—the interpretation 
of constitutional law by means of a criminal prosecution. 

Tn order to make a show of intention to violate law of my part, 
which I never had, and utterly deny and disavow, an unfair state- 
ment of what passed between my Standing Committee and me is 
made, with repeated suppressions of important facts, and with a use 
of documents of which you will have a specimen by reading the en- 
closed copy of a letter which is garbled and falsified on page 25 of 
the pamphlet. 


Faithfully and affectionately, your friend and brother, 
: W.R. W. 


It is probable that with nerves excited by racking pain 
the bishop’s equanimity was too easily disturbed. One can- 
not but think that he over-estimated what was done and 
said. He was even moved to answer what appeared in news- 
papers. Thus to contradict an article in Zhe Church and 
State on the Maryland presentment, signed ‘‘ Presbyter,” he 
wrote : 


Messrs. Eprrors : 

The assertion that any one has been presented to me for “ undi- 
luted Romanism ” is absolutely and shamefully false. 

It is equally untrue that I ‘“‘ignored the presentment” so misrep- 
resented. The Standing Committee was respectfully informed of 
the bishop’s action and of its grounds and reasons. 

It is furthermore untrue that I ‘‘refused to observe the law in 
the case.” I claimed to be observing and carrying out the law, both 
in its spirit and in the letter. 

The one point made against me is that I do not understand a 
canon which I helped to make. W. R. W. 


His sense of humiliation, for which there was little real 
ground, and his resentment, which was natural enough, are 
expressed in the following letters: 


his conduct is about to be officially scrutinized, and therefore the presiding 
bishop did not communicate a copy of the paper presented to him; but if the 
sole object of trial was the definition of canonical obligations, one might suppose 
that courtesy would have required of the presenters what the presiding bishop 
says he had sent them word to do. 
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TO THE RT. REV. B. B. SMITH, D.D., PRESIDING BISHOP. 


BALTIMORE, June 15, 1875. 
My Dezar BisHor: 

Accept my heartfelt thanks for the kind, consoling words of your 
private note. 

I will not deny that this business is a very heavy—almost crush- 
ing—blow to me, likely to send me down to my grave besmirched 
and crippled. 

Both in the matter and in the manner of it Iam humbled and 
baffled. 

I thought I had the confidence of my diocese, and I find myself 
branded as a would-be tyrant, and my testimony blown aside as the 
idle words of a vain talker. 

Tam attacked without intimation either who are my accusers or 
of what they accuse me, except as it comes to me through the pub- 
lic prints, and by private intimation gathered from correspondence 
of your family. 

T cannot think of anything possible to be alleged against me be- 
sides the one question, growing out of conflicting interpretation of 
my diocesan canon, about ‘‘ presentments.” 

Surely it will not be considered criminal violation of a canon to 
hold its meaning to be different from that put upon it by men hardly 
more than born when I helped to make the canon, and brought up 
in a system and with views different from those favored and designed 
to be carried out by the men who, with me, framed it! 

Can it be possible that the formidable and cumbersome machinery 
of our Canon for the Trial of a Bishop is to be invoked for the pur- 
pose of affixing a stigma upon the man who on such grounds refused 
to lend himself to what he deems the unwise and unjust narrowness 
of oppressive zeal! 

If I am charged by any one with anything affecting my moral and 
religious character, or with holding or teaching publicly or privately 
any doctrine contrary to that of the Church, let me only know what 
the charge is, and then let the investigation be made the most com- 
plete and thorough possible. But if nothing more than I have yet 
heard of be alleged against me, it is for you, my dear bishop, to con- 
sider whether peace and truth are likely to be advanced by gather- 
ing men out of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Virginia, to decide whether 
the Bishop of Maryland shall be called upon to hold up his hand as 
a criminal and receive sentence for presuming to know the meaning 
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of a canon, in the making of which he himself assisted, better than a 
couple of brethren from the Virginia Theological Seminary ! 
Heartily praying God that your green old age may be prolonged 
to us for many years and filled with blessings, I am, 
Gratefully and lovingly your faithful friend and brother, 
W. R. WarrrincHam. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM J. SEABURY, PROFESSOR, ETC. 


BALTIMORE, June 16, 1875. 
My Dear PROFESSOR : 


I thank you most heartily for the kind expression of your sym- 
pathy for me in what I cannot help feeling to be my very painful 
position. You are quite right in thinking that the public mention 
of it in my address was no ordinary trial to me. The attempt to 
have me impeached has been going on for some time in great quiet- 
ness, and it was only the day before the meeting of Convention that 
I learned (through a letter received by a lady in Baltimore and 
shown to my wife) the fact that a presentment had actually been 
made. Had I persevered in the silence which until then had been 
my intention, two evil consequences might have followed. The re- 
election of one of the signers to the Standing Committee would 
have been construed into an approval of his course by the Conven- 
tion, and my silence would have been interpreted as disinclination 
to avow and maintain my position. I thought it best, therefore, to 
bring the matter to light, and without introducing personal ques- 
tions, present the point of disputed interpretation to the Con- 
vention. 

The total misapprehension and therefore misrepresentation of my 
procedure in The Church and State of the 5th enabled me to put 
that paper in possession of a correct statement, which appeared in 
the issue of the 12th. In that you will see how thoroughly correct 
has been your conception of the matters in dispute, though gathered 
from such meagre and inaccurate materials. I will own that I have 
been sorely disappointed and grieved at the failure of the laity of 
Maryland to stand by their bishop. I asked no change in anything, 
but presented my testimony to a fact, viz., that the late great lay- 
men of Maryland—Chambers, Evans, and S. J. Donaldson—had 
agreed with myself in framing the canon out of which occasion has 
been taken to coerce me into action which I esteemed both unjust 
and unwise, and had never contemplated the subjection of the epis- 
copate to such coercion. <A parcel of Virginians and of young men 
hardly born when the facts about which I bore testimony took 
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place, altogether numbering only about a quarter of the Convention, 
contrived, by party drill, to defeat the majority and place me in the 
attitude of a discredited witness. The effect of the thing will no 
doubt be the strengthening in Maryland of the principles which 
you so well enounce, attributing to Christ’s ordinance the scope and 
vigor which he imparted to it, and recognizing in all human action 
in the way of constitutions, canons, etc., merely regulations and re- 
strictions of the exercise of powers and responsibilities in no wise 
from them derived, but due to God alone. 

My whole course in Maryland has been the unremitting endeavor 
to carry out my convictions of direct and exclusive responsibility 
for the episcopate as for a stewardship, to Christ alone, and of obli- 
gation to all the laws of truth and honesty to observe, in the dis- 
charge of that stewardship, all the directions, limitations, and re- 
strictions deriving binding force from agreement in their recognition 
of the episcopate either of the whole Catholic Church, or of our own 
communion, or of the American Church, or of the diocese in which 
God’s providence has placed me for its exercise. 

I am glad to have this opportunity for again thanking you for 
the much-prized gift of your father’s discourses. I have read 
them all with great zest, with the entire agreement as to substance 
of doctrine which I expected, and with great pleasure in the dis- 
covery of remarkable coincidences of expression between the writer’s 
utterances and my own, for which I could hardly have ventured to 
look. 

Your obliged and grateful friend and brother, 
W. RB. W. 


Because of the bishop’s estimate of the opinion so kindly 
expressed, and with permission, the letter to which the fore- 
going is an answer is given after the close of this chapter ; 
and also, with like permission, one marked with the bish- 
op’s grateful sense of its support, received from a son of his 
fellow-student in the Seminary and ever-after friend, the 
late Bishop of Llinois. 

On July 29th the board of inquiry met in Baltimore, 
thirteen of the sixteen members appointed being present. 
The bishop’s family had. gone to their summer residence in 
Orange, but he remained in the city. When some members 
of the board called on him he refused to see them because 

Vou, IL —16 
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he would not have it said that he had had an. opportunity 
to prejudice them in his favor. 

The charges and the testimony supporting them, most of 
which was documentary, were produced by one of the cleri- 
cal presenters. The sessions of the board were interrupted 
only by an intervening Sunday. On the fourth day, by a 
vote of nine to four, the dissenting voices being those of all 
the members from Virginia, it was “ 2esolved, That from 
the evidence before them the board are of opinion that there 
are not sufficient grounds to put the Rt. Rev. William R. 
Whittingham upon his trial in said matters.” 

Having expressed their judgment on the matter which 
they were convened to decide, and which alone concerned 
them as a court of inquiry, they appended to their decision 
the expression of an opinion which must remain a cause of 
amazement so long as it and they are remembered : 


Resolved, That the president of this board be instructed to accom- 
pany the charges and the refusal of the board to make the present- 
ment against the Bishop of Maryland, with the statement of our 
unanimous and emphatic condemnation of the alleged acts and 
teaching of the Rev. Messrs. Perry and Richey, of Mt. Calvary 
Church, set forth and complained of in the presentment made against 
them by the Standing Committee to their bishop, and for which 
they have been admonished by him. 


If the term admonished was used in the canonical sense, 
implying one of the “three kinds of punishment ” for ec- 
clesiastical offences, this statement is not true. The error 
of the accused clergymen was pointed out to them; they 
admitted that they had done wrong through misconception 
of what was lawful, and promised that their admitted offence 
should not be repeated; whereupon the bishop assured them 
that proceedings against them should go no farther. Nor 
is it true that in any sense the bishop admonished the two 
presbyters to cease from acts and teaching complained of in 
the presentment made against them as being in violation 
of the Article of Religion entitled “Of Purgatory.” This 
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presentment was received after the bishop, on submission 
to his counsel, had condoned the offence which had been 
formally brought to his knowledge as ordinary. 

If not misrepresented, a member of the board, of legal 
training, who voted for the presentment of the bishop, as- 
serted that by the condemnation contained in their resolu- 
tion the board had passed a severer sentence on the Mt. 
Calvary clergy than could have been inflicted by the Bishop 
of Maryland, for the board represented the whole Church. 
This must have been said as an advocate; for he knew that 
no court can condemn a man untried, and that the board 
were representatives of the Church for the one purpose 
of deciding whether the Bishop of Maryland should be 
indicted. The only effect of this extra-judicial opinion was 
the purging of themselves, by those who uttered it, from all 
complicity with Ritualism. 

It was reported at the time that a prominent Evangelical 
protested against the effort of his friends as utter folly. 
“You do not know,” he said, “ what you are doing in seek- 
ing to indict the Bishop of Maryland. Should he be placed 
on trial and be acquitted, his party will claim a triumph for 
their views; while if he should be condemned, such a ery 
of sympathy with the godly Bishop Whittingham will be 
raised throughout the land that our party will be ruined.” 
As it was, there was rejoicing in a personal triumph, and 
the feelings of many were expressed by what one wrote to 
the acquitted bishop: “They intended mischief against 
thee, and imagined such a device as they were not able to 
perform. Thank God for the fulfilment of the Word as 
regarding his servant.” 

So soon as the decision of the board was known letters of 
congratulation, in numbers, were sent to the bishop from 
laymen and clergymen, from old friends and new, and not 
from one party in the Church only. 

To one of these letters he answered: 
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TO THE RT. REV. B. B. SMITH, PRESIDING BISHOP. 


ORANGE, Essex Co., N. Y., August 10, 1875. 
My Dezar BisHor: 

Accept my hearty thanks for your kind and welcome congratula- 
tions on my deliverance, at last, from the mortifying annoyance to 
which I have so long been subjected. I have already assured you of 
my conviction that throughout this trouble you have befriended me 
in every way consistent with your sense of justice and duty to the 
Church, and of my corresponding feeling of grateful obligation. It is 
a sore pity that even to the last error and obliquity of judgment should 
have marred the course of justice. Did I regard my own rights as 
for a moment to be set in the scale against the peace of the Church, 
I could not be content to allow what has been done to pass without 
most damaging exposures of falsehood (witting or unwitting), as yet 
only imperfectly denounced, and of impertinent transgression of the 
line of duty, on partial and incomplete information, by persons 
clothed with temporary authority of another kind and for a different 
purpose. I have had, since the failure of the inquisition against 
myself, to resist a new demand for resort to ecclesiastical litigation 
(which I forewarned my presenters must grow out of their failure) 
by men who see their opportunity for establishing as rights what I 
am estopping them from as abuse of license. 

I trust I shall be successful in holding my present ground un- 
changed, but if I do it will be with no debt of thanks to the unwise 
brethren who overstepped the line of duty to pronounce judgment 
in a case and against persons in no wise legitimately before them, 
thereby subjecting themselves and me to the base insinuation of 
having collogued together in a compromise on personal considera- 
tions, evading the question of fact alone at issue. 


A few days later he wrote: 


I am full of trouble at the consequences of the unfortunate de- 
parture of the late board of inquiry from the limits of prescribed 
canonical action. It will be only by my utmost effort (if I do suc- 
ceed) that I hinder the matter from taking the shape either of formal 
protest or appeal to you, or of published letters faulting the action 
of the board, or both. I have again refused to proceed to the trial 
of the presented presbyters—this time on their own call. The very 
consequences I have all along predicted to Drs. Hoff and Randolph 
are now developing. They have lent new courage and sinew and a 
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vantage-ground of operations to the troublesome clique which their 
short-sighted movement was designed to crush. 


The language was not of the gentlest in which he refused 
the request of the Mt. Calvary clergy to be put on trial. 
He considered the natural prompting of resentment to be 
an act of unkindness toward himself. Protection of them 
had brought on him what in his sensitiveness he looked on 
as humiliation, and he thought that consideration of his 
desire for the quietude of his diocese should have made 
them more willing to endure the hardship of what he, as 
fully as they did, felt to be injustice. 


LETTERS. 


FROM THE REV. PROFESSOR OF ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY AND 
LAW IN THE GEN. THEO. SEMINARY. 


A BISHOP’S POWERS: WHENCE DERIVED AND HOW LIMITED. 


. NEW Yor, June 14, 1875. 
Ricut REVEREND AND Drar Sir: 


I trust that I shall not appear intrusive if I venture to express to 
you something of the feeling with which I have seen the report 
(contained in last week’s Church Journal) of the proceedings of the 
late Convention in Maryland. The idea that there should be any 
one in the Church who could seriously think of presenting the 
Bishop of Maryland for trial is one so absolutely revolting to me 
that I can hardly help thinking that the public mention of such a 
project must have been deeply painful even to one so far strength- 
ened and elevated by the consciousness of faithfulness to right prin- 
ciple as yourself. Therefore I cannot refrain from presenting my 
humble sympathy to you. 

The account which I have seen is so brief and meagre that I am 
hardly able to know all that is involved in the position which you 
thought it right to take, but if I have correctly understood your po- 
sition it involves principles which I highly prize, and for the asser- 
tion of which I, for one, feel deeply thankful to you. 

There seems to be an idea prevailing in the Church, and manifest- 
ing itself in the expressions and acts of men of very different parties, 
that a bishop has no power or discretion except such as is given to 
him by constitution or canon. A bishop in such a view becomes a 
mere executive officer of a society of human origin. It does seem 
to me that this is simply to invert the matter, and that the correct 
view is that the power of government belongs to the bishop except 
in so far as it may have been limited. The limitations imposed 
by the divine law and by the judgment of the body of the epis- 
copate result from the very constitution of the apostolic oftice to 
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which he has been appointed, but the canons of a particular Church 
I suppose to be in the nature of safeguards against the arbitrary 
exercise of this divinely given power by fallible men. Certainly it is 
not to be presumed that any discretion is taken away from a bishop 
in any duty imposed on him to act under any such canon unless such 
be the express declaration of the canon. Much more, it seems to 
me, is this true of diocesan canons, which, strictly speaking, must 
be considered as having had their origin in episcopal concession, 
and therefore carry with them no presumption against episcopal 
rights. 

If I am wrong in finding in your action some countenance for the 
view which I have taken, I can only ask pardon for my misunder- 
standing. Of course, in your presence I speak under correction, 
and would be very thankful if you thought it worth while to cor- 
rect me. 

Believe me, Right Reverend Sir, with sincere respect and regard, 
very truly yours, Wa. J. Szapury. 


FROM W. F. WHITEHOUSE, ESQ. 
AN EXPRESSION OF SYMPATHY. 


CuicaGo, June 15, 1875. 
My Dear BisHor WHITTINGHAM: 


I trust that you will not consider it improper for me, although 
but briefly informed of the proceedings of your late Convention, to 
express my sympathy for you in the late trial to which you were ex- 
posed, and my admiration of the noble stand which you took for the 
dignity of your order. 

There are some who seem to think that bishops are created by 
constitutions and derive their power from canons. That canons only 
limit the exercise of the privileges of the office, and that the rights 
are inherent, they fail to appreciate. 

My own father always contended manfully for the dignity of his 
office, and, in Illinois, always succeeded in his efforts. 

There seems to me more in all this than would appear, and that 
this defence of the dignity of the episcopate is a defence of the in- 
tegrity of the Church. Such seemed to me the result of your dig- 
nified protest. 

I trust you will pardon this expression and permit me to remain, 
with the highest respect, yours most faithfully, 

W. F. Warrenovuse. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CHURCH MOVEMENT IN MEXICO. 
1854-1879. 


For the reform movement on the Continent the American 
Church has become responsible, in so much as in various 
ways fraternal sympathy has been shown to those who 
threw off allegiance to their bishops, all of whom continued 
under the Roman obedience, even those who had been 
counted as opponents to papal aggressions. 

On this side of the Atlantic graver responsibility has been 
accepted in assuming the tutelage of and conferring the 
apostolic succession on bodies recognized as foreign churches 
—Sime Episcopo. To Haitia bishop has been given. To 
Mexico a bishop, and before this, orders to those who with 
other representatives of laymen elected him to be their 
bishop. 

Bishop Whittingham was chairman of the commissions 
charged with forming and maintaining relations with these 
Churches, and also of the one under whose care were the 
ministerial services in Cuba, to which he attached great im- 
portance as the seed of a future harvest. But the labors of 
the self-sacrificing priest in Cuba, and the work of the wise 
and efficient Bishop Holly, if they have excited interest, 
have caused no controversy, and therefore there is here 
offered only the result of an attempt to trace the history of 
the Protestant movement in Mexico. 


A year or two before the dictator, De Santa Anna, was, 
in 1855, finally overthrown, seven curates and four itinerant 
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vicars, it is said,* met in the City of Mexico to consult how 
best to uproot fanaticism and teach the people the doctrines 
of Jesus Christ in their purity. Soon after their first con- 
vention nine other ecclesiastics acceded to them. A convo- 
cation was organized by the election of a president, and 
meetings were held weekly. These meetings were contin- 
ued two years, and their novelty attracted to them a great 
number of ecclesiastics. 

The efforts of this body were not confined to the capital. 
Members having the most zeal were sent into the country, 
and those in remote curacies were advised to give, from 
time to time, an account of their labors to the directory and 
receive such instructions as would tend to unity of action. 
One common feeling that associated these men was a desire 
for a National Church. Whatever their estimate of “ the fa- 
naticism and impurity of doctrine” prevailing among their 
countrymen, they did not wish to introduce schism, which 
had as yet found no entry. This is shown by the fact that 
when the bishops, resenting reform of any kind, almost 
altogether defeated the efforts of the Society, they sent a 
formal complaint to the Pope signed by seventy-four clergy- 
men. This paper was entrusted to the president, but he 
being then in the United States, where probably he was in 
refuge from periodical insurrection, instead of forwarding it 
as intended, transmitted it to Juarez, who had set up his 
Government in Vera Cruz. Unhappily the liberal chief 
took the reformers under his protection so far as could be 
done under a constitution that had abolished all connection of 
Church and State. He promised that their individual rights, 
trampled upon by arbitrary superiors, should be preserved, 
and he gave them two churches in the City of Mexico. 
This favor, in the estimate of the Church party, merged 
them with the Constitutionalists. They were so called, and 
when a suspension of the payment of all governmental debts 


* Memorial of the Missionaries of the Mexican Protestant Church, Printed 
in New Orleans under the auspices of Bishop Wilmer. 1866. 
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gave to the French, English, and Spanish an opportunity 
to seize upon the country, the reformers were swept away 
with their affiliated party. Among them there must have 
been earnest, religious men whose influence continued after 
they had disappeared. 

Two priests who had been driven out of the country on 
the fall of Juarez, Martinez and Dominguez, spent nearly 
two years in the United States, becoming more and more 
freed from Romanism. They had communications with 
the Committee on Foreign Missions, and relying, probably 
through mistake, on support from the board, returned to 
Matamoras, at the mouth of the Rio Grande, which bounds 
Mexico; but being there in danger of losing life, they soon 
established themselves in Brownsville, on the opposite side 
of the river, where they lived in great indigence. Their 
mode of labor is not stated, but in a paper dated city of 
Matamoras, July 31, 1866, and signed by “the faithful of 
the Mexican Episcopal Church,” it is claimed that “a con- 
gregation of one hundred and ninety-eight families have 
covenanted to sustain with their blood the new Christian 
Church of Mexico, and have nominated the Presbyter Ra- 
fael Diaz Martinez as the Bishop of the Mexican Church, 
and have asked the Episcopal Church of the United States 
to accord him consecration, thus transmitting the apostolic 
succession, which event will forever exclude the See of 
Rtome from all intervention in their affairs.” In November, 
1866, Don Martinez, with his associate, Don Dominguez, 
met a commission of bishops who had gone to New Orleans 
to consecrate Dr. Wilmer to the See of Louisiana. He ap- 
plied to the senior bishop, Hopkins, for episcopal orders, 
and was much surprised to learn of all the canonical hin- 
drances to what he had confidently looked for. 

What was the subsequent action of this seemingly devout 
licentiate, Martinez, or of the “faithful of the Mexican 
Episcopal Church ” in Matamoras, whom he represented, is 
not known. 
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Farther south, and under a different name, associations 
existed having the same desire for deliverance from papal 
rule. 

The English had not remained long in Mexico, but per- 
haps an unintended result of their short stay may have been 
more abiding than that of the six years’ intervention of the 
French, who used their power in behalf of the clerical party 
—probably had invaded the country with that object in 
view. 

With the English came an agent of a Bible society with 
a supply of Bibles in Spanish. 

After the repeal of the guarantees of religious freedom, 
the body of religionists, called Constitutionalists, drifted 
back to their old relations, or were scattered; but Aguilar, 
a respected priest, who had been one of them, remained 
firm in his convictions and faced the attendant danger, 
growing more and more decided in his anti-papal views 
through the study of the Bible. He became pastor of sev- 
eral congregations, and looked forward to the establishing 
a National Episcopal Church, hoping for the episcopacy 
from the United States. Over-exertions and the trials of 
penury—it is said that he lacked food—broke down his 
health. He died strong in the faith, clasping a Bible. He 
was made happy on his death-bed by a promise from Her- 
nandez, a layman, afterward bishop elect, that the work 
undertaken should not be allowed to fall through. His fol- 
lowers, who were chiefly from the class of manual labor- 
ers, met for mutual support without the guidance of any 
clergyman, resisting efforts which were made to draw them 
aside from the hopes that Aguilar had taught them to 
cherish. 

At the end of two years a commission was sent by them 
to the United States to obtain clerical aid from our Church. 
From whatever cause, they were about to return disap- 
pointed, when they met Mr. Riley, a Spanish-speaking clergy- 
man, native of Chili. Without commission other than the 
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approval of his bishop, Mr. Riley consented to go with the 
Mexicans. During several years he bore the discomforts of 
a minister to the poorer classes, and met the dangers which 
in that country and at that time beset a teacher whose in- 
fluence was feared. He purchased from the Government a 
church that belonged to a suppressed convent, and thus 
gave to the humble people whom he served more of the air 
of worldly respectability. A more notable event was a gain 
from the dominant religious body. Aguas, a priest of some 
note, had been directed to expose the errors of the foreign 
teacher, but the disputant became a Protestant, and was led 
to side with the man whom he was to oppose, through the 
study of a tract on “True Liberty,” written and published 
by Mr. Riley. Under their joint labors congregations were 
formed or strengthened in other parts of the country, and 
all these were united formally as the synod of a Church. 
For this “ Church of Jesus” a book of offices was set forth, 
and the Presbyter Aguas was chosen bishop with the expec- 
tation of obtaining consecration in the United States. Not 
long after his election this single presbyter of the Church 
of Jesus died. He has left a mark of his ability and an ex- 
pression of his theological opinions in a clever satirical letter 
to the Bishop of Mexico, written when the greater excom- 
munication was fulminated against him. 

After, or a while before, the death of Aguas, Mr. Riley 
returned to the United States, and “left the Church of 
Jesus without a head. It was necessary,” so writes one of 
themselves, “that a layman should occupy the place of these 
two, and a suitable one was soon found.” It is not inti- 
mated that the administration of the sacraments was inter- 
mitted. In October, 1874, a report is made of twenty-seven 
regular congregations, five being in the capital, ten paid 
missionaries, and a theological seminary, the pupils of which 
are already preachers. 

In the preceding August a council was held in the City 
of Mexico and a memorial drawn up in these words: 
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To the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America: 

We, members of the Synod of the Church of Jesus in Mexico—a 
branch of the Christian Church that desires to preserve in all its pur- 
ity the primitive faith, and the order and ministry of the Church in 
all their integrity—solicit the bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America to take such measures as 
may lead to the granting to us the episcopate, we being ready to 
give the necessary guarantees for the maintenance of the faith and 
the due order in the ministry of our Church. 


This memorial was signed by one presbyter elect, nine 
deacons elect, and one reader. 

When presented by Bishop Lee, of Delaware, in October, 
1874, it was received by the House of Bishops in council 
“with deep and affectionate interest,” and a commission of 
seven bishops * was appointed “ to institute such examina- 
tion and prepare such articles of agreement as may be neces- 
sary to carry into effect the prayer of the memorial.” It 
was also resolved “ that in the conduct of such examination 
it is recommended to the commission to institute a prelimi- 
nary provisional visitation by one or more bishops of this 
Church if possible, or at least by two or more learned and 
discreet presbyters.” 

Article X. of the constitution of the Church authorizes 
the consecration of bishops “for foreign countries on due 
application therefrom,” decision as to the application and 
the qualification and election of the persons designated 
for the office being left wholly to the House of Bishops. 
Under this authority the bishops acted on the petition of 
* the Church of Jesus.” 

So far as their memorial shows, the clergy of this Church 
consisted of one deacon, known as such—if indeed this be 
evidence of the fact—by his signature as presbyter elect. 
This evinces the need of the preliminary visitation recom- 


* The commission consisted of Bishops Whittingham, of Maryland; Lee, of 
Delaware; Bedell, of Ohio; Stevens, of Pennsylvania; Coxe, of Western New 
York ; Kerfoot, of Pittsburg, and Littlejohn, of Long Island. 
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mended. That information only was sought by the House 
of Bishops is shown by the fact that the visitation might be 
conducted by presbyters. 

At the request of the commission one of themselves, 
Bishop Lee, of Delaware, decided to undertake this visitation 
for examination. 

On Saturday night, February 6, 1875, he reached the 
City of Mexico, accompanied by the Rev. Dr. Dyer, as 
representative of the American Church Missionary Society, 
“in whose charge this mission is,’ as was asserted. The 
Rev. Dr. Riley had preceded them to make preparation for 
the due reception of the bishop. This visitation was sup- 
posed to be not without danger. 

Bishop Lee writes: 


It is a happy thing to begin my visit with the Lord’s day and in 
the worship of his house. The scene at church this morning was 
very interesting. The chapel will hold four or five hundred and 
was quite crowded. The people were largely of the humble class, 
and the prevailing type of feature and complexion strongly Indian. 
The simple liturgy adopted by the Church of Jesus was used, and 
was joined in heartily. The responses were general, and all seemed 
to unite in the singing. The sermon was preached by the minister 
in charge. 


This minister in charge, Gonzalez, had been lately a 
Roman Catholic priest; of him Dr. Riley wrote: “ Heisa 
man of great power and learning, who has joined this ‘Old 
Catholic’ movement, now preaches to large congregations, 
and is exerting a great influence.” 

We are not told that such was the case, but we may sup- 
pose that the bishop was able to understand the sermon 
preached and to join in the use of ‘“ the simple liturgy ” 
adopted by this simple-minded people, and so was prepared 
to communicate directly with those, to examine into whose 
religious state had brought him to Mexico. 

The bishop in his intercourse with them was under the 
necessity of proceeding with care and consideration of the 
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sensitiveness of a foreign people; for industrious efforts 
had been made both by Romanists and by Protestant mis- 
sionaries to excite jealousy respecting his mission, as if 
the Protestant Episcopal Church intended to absorb the 
Church in Mexico and to impose its own rites and usages. 
He therefore took special pains to evidence his recognition 
of its distinct nationality. 

He was much encouraged by what he saw and by what 
was reported to him, and was deeply impressed with the 
importance of the work, which in extent and promise was 
far beyond what he had been led to expect. 

There was given him a list of thirty-nine congregations 
in union with the Church of Jesus, varying in number from 
fifteen or twenty to three hundred members, and he was 
assured that there were nearly three thousand attached and 
reliable members, besides a not smaller number of occasional 
attendants. 

As the representative of his brethren, Bishop Lee was 
only commissioned to make a provisional examination, as 
has been observed. Acting on his own inherent powers he 
gave the grace of confirmation—how could he have refused 
the request for it?—to one hundred and thirty persons in 
the city. Lack of time and the fear of personal risk did 
not permit his extending the blessing to the country con- 
gregations. Also, to supply the immediate and urgent 
needs of the Church, which since its beginning in 1865, 
though suffering great disadvantage, had patiently waited 
on God’s providence, the bishop admitted seven persons 
first to deacons’ and then to priests’ orders. The account 
of this transaction in his own words will be read with in- 
terest. 


It was a memorable day, February 24, 1875, when the first or- 
dination in Mexico was held by a Protestant bishop. The full 
service of our Church, in the Spanish tongue, was used, the sermon 
being preached by the Rey. Dr. Riley. When the Epistle was read 
—Acts vii., ‘‘ Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you seven 
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men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we 
may appoint over this business”—the unintentional coincidence of 
seven persons being presented for ordination made quite an im- 
pression. 

After the service the emotion shown was very touching, the 
newly ordained throwing themselves into each other’s arms and 
weeping for joy. As it was so uncertain when another opportunity 
would be presented, ordination to the presbyterate followed a few 
days after.* 


The letters of orders given by Bishop Lee were in these 
words: 


In nomine Patris et Filii et Sancti Spiritus. Amen. 

Tenore presentium, Nos, Alfredus Lee, 8. T. D. miseratione divi- 
na, Diocesis Delawarensis, in Rebuspublicis Americz Septentriona- 
lis, Episcopus, notum facimus, quod die mensis Februari, 
Anno Domini MDCCCLXXYV., et nostre consecrationis XXXIV., 
sacros ordines, Dei omnipotentis preesidio celebrantes in Heclesia 
Sancti Francisci, in urbe Mexi censi, dilectum nobis in Christo 

de vita laudabili ac morum et virtutum donis nobis in hac 

parte commendatum, atque in sacrarum literarum scientia et doc- 
trina competente eruditum, aca nobis ipsis prius examinatum et 
comprobatum ad sacrum ordinem, juxta morem et ritum 
ecclesize Christi, admissimus et promovimus ; eundemque 
in debita forma, voluntarie et coram nobis, professum se ex animo 
credere Scripturas Sacras canonicas Veteris et Noyi Testamenti 
verbum Dei esse, et omnia continere que ad externam salutem sint 
necessaria, et se ex animo credere omnes articulos fidei Christians 
ut in Symbolo Apostellorum et in Symbolo Nicace declarantur, 

rite et ac juxta veteres canones, preesentibus tam e clero quam 
e populi testibus idoneis, ordinayimus. 

In cujus rei testimonium, instrumento huic, chirographa nostro 
prius munito, sigillum nostrum Episcopale ponendum mandayimus, 
anno, mense, die, locoque predictis.+ 


Before leaving home Bishop Lee had contemplated this 
act of ordination, and had prepared his letters. It is not 
to be said of him that he had any intention to exceed the 


* Bishop Lee, in Church Review, October, 1875. 
+ It is possible that the copy here literally transcribed is a proof-sheet. 
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limits of the trust confided to him, and his acts were all ac- 
cepted by those whose commission he bore; but it is as cer- 
tain that the history of our Church gives no such exemplifi- 
cation of the maxim, Necessity knows no law, and no such 
evidence that a bishop in the American Church is more than 
a bishop in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

The bishop bore back with him to the United States a 
covenant with the Church of Jesus, modelled after the form 
of that with Haiti, subject to the approval of those whom 
he represented. This pacto between the House of Bishops 
and the Junta Central of the Church of Jesus in Mexico 
sets forth that, in view of the fact that nearly all the clergy 
elect and members of the Church of Jesus are Mexican citi- 
zens, the House of Bishops recognizes the said Church to 
be a foreign Church, but that it shall remain under nurs- 
ing care until it shall attain to a sufficiency in its episco- 
pate. 

The House of Bishops agrees to consecrate one or more 
persons as bishops, and by a commission of its own mem- 
bers, jointly with said bishop or bishops, to administer the 
episcopal government of the Church of Jesus until such 
time as there shall have been three bishops consecrated, 
being governed in their acts, as far as possible, by the laws 
of the Church in the United States. 

The Church of Jesus certifies— 


That it receives the Holy Scriptures, excluding the Apocrypha, 
as the Word of God, and containing all things necessary to salvation ; 
that it professes the Catholic and Apostolic faith as set forth in the 
words of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds; that it receives and ob- 
serves the two sacraments of baptism and the supper of the Lord 
ordained by Christ himself and none others ; that it holds that from 
the apostles’ time there have been these orders in the ministry, 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons, and desires to perpetuate them 
for itself; that it rejects the errors, novelties, and superstitions of 
the Church of Rome as the same are set forth and rejected by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, . . . and further covenants not 
to receive or establish any doctrines or articles of belief contrary 

Vou, II,—17 
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to the doctrines held by the Protestant Episcopal Church and set 
forth in its formularies. 


Before March 22d Bishop Lee was ready and desirous to 
report the result of his voyage, and to this end he addressed 
Bishop Whittingham, whom, as his senior, he preferred to 
look to as head of the commission, although in the pacto 
he is himself described as chairman. The brief report 
of acts and impressions which had been communicated by 
letter was transmitted to the other members of the com- 
mission, and their answers show great gratification. No one 
of them seems to have shared the opinion of Bishop Whit- 
tingham, who in his acknowledgment of Bishop Lee’s com- 
munication wrote, in effect, “I did not suppose you had been 
so fully empowered.” Bishop Lee could readily justify acts 
that exceeded expectation, but our bishop, seeking informa- 
tion outside of the report made, became anxious. His dis- 
satisfaction was expressed in a letter to Bishop Coxe, a copy 
of which he sent to Bishop Kerfoot, and probably to each 
member of the commission. 


BALTIMORE, St. Philip and St. James, 1875. 
My Dear BIsHoP: 


Your ‘‘ dispatch” relative to the Mexican affair is just in hand. 
You have “heard nothing” because there has been nothing worth 
writing to communicate, and while from the first it has been certain 
there would be no meeting of the commission before June, every 
day something or other seemed to be turning up lessening the prob- 
ability of any need of a meeting before October. 

But—still more—on conference with Bishop Lee I found his 
report of the state of things in Mexico so little consonant with 
action under Article X. of the constitution as, in my judgment, to 
throw the work quite into the missionary field. He could not name 
any clergy except those of his own recent ordination, nor a single 
layman of any eminence either for character, attainments, or influ- 
ence. I could not see how it could be possible for us to recognize a 
handful of our own converts and the attendants—however numerous 
—at their services as a foreign Church in the true meaning and in- 
tent of the article of the constitution under which only we could 
act. A promising and encouraging mission it seemed to be, but 
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then it must be established and carried on under our laws governing 
missionary operations, not under Article X. . . . Still another 
[reason for delay of summons of the commission] presented itself 
to me. . . . I became possessed of a copy of a brochure in 
18mo, entitled on the cover ‘“‘ Oraciones é Himnos,” with six inner 
titles, such as printers call bastard titles, having in none of them 
mention of place, date, or printer. The first interior title runs: 
“«Tibro de Oracion para aquella parte que milita en este mundo de la 
Iglesia de Jesus, una, Catolica, apostolica, y Cristiana.” The second : 
“* Himnos ”—of which there are fifteen. The third: ‘ Culto para los 
Baptismos.” The fourth: “ Culto para la Cena del Seaor.’ The 
fifth: ‘ Culto para los Matrimonios.” The sixth: ‘“ Culto para los 
Entierros.” In all, a tract of ninety very open and small 18mo 
pages. In this pigmy travesty of the Book of Common Prayer the 
Apostles’ Creed occurs three times—pp. 17, 45, 61—each time with- 
out the article: ‘‘ He descended into hell.” The Lord’s Supper 
is administered by the people, without other consecration than 
the reading as a lesson the history of its institution out of 1 Corin- 
thians, xi. The baldest Zuinglianism is distinctly ruled in the 
rubrics. 

Of this thing not one word of mention had been made by Riley or 
Dyer at the meeting of the commission last November, so far as I re- 
member, or by Bishop Lee now, until at our interview I inquired about 
it, when he seemed not to care to say much on the subject except 
that it could be altered, being merely tentative. He thought it the 
joint work of Riley and Aguas. 

For myself I feel bound to say that, without previous disavowment 
of such a production, the Jglesia calling itself de Jesus, however loud 
in its profession of holiness, catholicity, apostolicity, and Christianity, 
could not obtain my consent to any such covenant of recognition 
and assistance as is proposed. 

I think the members of the commission have a right to ask for 
some explanation of the history and use of the “ Oraciones é Himmnos,” 
and if it be not disavowed, send for copies in order to its examina- 
tion before proceeding on the subject of the proposed agreement. 

In my poor judgment the unhappy Mexicans would be better off, 
less torn away from primitive truth and order, if turned over to the 
officious charities of the Episcopal Methodists or the Old School 
Presbyterians, than if furnished with an episcopate to perpetuate such 
doctrine as the ‘‘ Oraciones é Himnos” would embody for a norm. 

Ever faithfully and truly, your friend and brother, 
W. BR. W. 
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As late as September 21st he wrote again to Bishop 
Kerfoot : 


I have been grievously disappointed as to evidence of the existence 
of any Mexican Church, properly speaking, or in the sense of Article 
X. of our constitution, and amazed and shocked at the looseness 
and shallowness of the very little I have been able to obtain of evi- 
dence of doctrinal holdings and ecclesiastical doings by the con- 
ductors of the movement. 

A painful sense of this state of things makes me feel it to be a 
duty to give whoever may have charge of this movement every op- 
portunity for supplementing our defective supply of information, 
and giving the best representation of their case of which it will 
admit. 


Despite the urgency of Bishop Lee, no meeting of the 
commission could be obtained before October 22,1875. At 
this time the “norm” of the nascent Church and all that 
concerned it were fully discussed in repeated sessions during 
two or more days. Of what passed in these meetings we 
know nothing apart from what has been published. We may 
suppose that the chairman was led to consider as more than 
a missionary field the Mexican Church with an American 
ordained clergy. If the service which had been vouched 
for as “scriptural” was not, as he had required, denounced, 
the covenant was made to contain a pledge that it should be 
exchanged for one approved by the commission, and also 
guarantees for the maintenance of the faith clearer than 
those of the pacto signed provisionally by Bishop Lee. His 
objections being thus removed, Bishop Whittingham pre- 
sented to the council, which met immediately afterward, 
the unanimous report of the commission, and also moved 
the resolutions under which the commission was reappointed 
with authority to represent the bishops in conclusive action 
in the matters with, which they had been concerned ; that 
is, with authority to sign the covenant, which had been read 
and approved in council, and to take the necessary steps for 
the bestowal of episcopacy on the Mexican Church. 
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To the covenant as agreed to provisionally by Bishop Lee 
was added an article indicating the form of testimonials of 
qualification for the episcopate, and a second, which seems 
to bear the impress of Bishop Whittingham, and which is 
here given literally : 


ArtictE VI.—And for the preservation of the common faith and of 
the doctrines of the Lord Jesus the said Mexican Church binds itself 
to prepare a Service Book for Public Worship and for the Adminis- 
tration of Confirmation and other sacred rites; the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Creed commonly called Nicene being therein included; the 
said Service Book to conform in its essential features to the formu- 
laries of primitive and apostolic Churches and to be approved by the 
Commission of Bishops in this Covenant established. And the said 
Church further binds itself to require a profession of faith in the 
terms of the Creeds aforesaid as a condition for admission to Holy 
Orders. And the said Mexican Church in her office for the adminis- 
tration of Holy Baptism will preserve such a due scriptural presenta- 
tion of the authority and intent of that Sacrament, with the use of 
the matter and form prescribed by our Divine Lord and Master, as 
shall be satisfactory to the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, or to the Commission of Bishops by them appointed. And 
in her Office for the Administration of the Lord’s Supper the Mexican 
Church will preserve such liturgical forms as are essential thereto, 
that is to say, particularly, a due scriptural presentation of the au- 
thority and intent of that Sacrament, with the use of the matter and 
form prescribed by our Divine Master and Lord, and with such 
further provisions as shall render said office conformable to the 
general outline and spirit of the Primitive Liturgies in the judg- 
ment of the Bishops aforesaid, or of the Commission of Bishops by 
them appointed. 


A change of style and title was also made. Instead of 
“The Church of Jesus in Mexico” was adopted the awk- - 
ward name, “ The Mexican Branch of the Catholic Church 
of our Lord Jesus Christ Militant upon Earth.” To this 
change importance seems to have been attached by some of 
the bishops. But the formal paper that certifies that the 
covenant was unanimously adopted calls it El “ Pacto que la 
Yolesia Pretestante, &c., celebra con esta Yglesia de Jesus, 
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nacional 6 Yndependiente, establicida en la Repiblica Mexi- 
cana.” The seal of the Synod bears the legend “ Yglesia 
de Jesus,” and by this name the Church is still generally 
known. It was said that the unanimity with which these 
resolutions passed was due to the personal influence of the 
mover. 

Among those bishops who, by silence at least, had sanc- 
tioned all acts done and had consented to the renewal of the 
trust, there were some who, while they avowed confidence 
in the members of the commission, feared lest in forming 
a Mexican Church out of the existing materials, instead of 
doing what would tend to the advance of the Catholic faith 
or the unifying of the Church, they might be giving life to 
a mere sect in Christendom; and, therefore, they would 
have preferred to delay the execution of the proposed cove- 
nant. F 

Results seem to justify their fears. Seven years have 
not sufficed for the preparation of a service book and liturgy 
in accordance with the terms of the covenant. 

But granting that an American episcopate in Haiti could 
be justified, that is, that Roman Catholic bishoprics are not 
protected by the ancient canons forbidding intrusion ; grant- 
ing that it is ever right to make a venture of faith, that it 
is ever right to trust fully a solemn promise—what was there 
in the action of the House of Bishops, in October, 1875, to 
cause the distress which it gave to some of its members ? 

A large body of believers had rejected their Roman Cath- 
olic teachers. No one who knows what the Mexican Church 
has been can blame any religious man for desiring better 
guidance. These six thousand—or three thousand—Chris- 
tians, associated, not organized, willing to receive none other 
than primitive organization, and—with whatever departure 
from right doctrine and order—professing to hold our faith, 
besought of our bishops that rule and guidance which alone 
they were willing to accept. When they asked for episco- 
pacy there was not a presbyter to sign the petition. 
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We have seen what action was taken by the bishops in 
reference to the application of 1874. No principle pre- 
vented the Bishop of Maryland from acting on the commis- 
sion then appointed by them, seeing that he was already 
at the head of the commission under which a bishop had 
been given to Haiti. What was done by the representative 
in Mexico has been told. Bishop Lee judged it to be essen- 
tial to do more than make an examination into the condi- 
tion of the petitioners. Whether his honest decision be 
accepted or not, it is clear that his acts modified the matter 
to be decided by the commission and by the bishops. 

A presbytery had been given. This act must be either 
approved or disavowed. Having now a valid presbytery, 
the former petitioners, in return for an expected episcopacy, 
place themselves under the tutelage of the bishops and re- 
new a solemn promise to maintain the faith. What would 
have been the result of an absolute rejection of the covenant 
provisionally formed? Certainly the danger of establish- 
ing a new sect would not have been avoided. “The Church 
of Jesus” might have listened to suggestions already made 
to them, and been content with such orders as they had re- 
ceived. Their departure from the faith might have then 
widened without check. If the establishment of a Church 
in opposition to that of the Roman obedience was to be 
thought of—and this had been in view from the first—then 
surely that was wisest which was done when the House of 
Bishops sanctioned the compact with increased safeguards 
of doctrine and practice, and provision for careful watch 
over admission to the episcopate. 

That Bishop Whittingham so judged, and that his con- 
scientious objections to the covenant were overcome by 
changes from that which had been conditionally signed, was 
a matter of gratification to those who had been the most 
active friends to the Mexicans. Thenceforward he was to 
be reckoned among these friends. The right to treat with 
the Mexican Church as a Church in the meaning of our 
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constitution had been recognized. His desire was to bestow 
the episcopate so soon as it could be done in conformity 
with the conditions imposed by those in whose name he was 
to act. One associated with him has written : 


Bishop Whittingham’s relations to the commission were entirely 
consistent with the great principles he made the base of his action in 
this and other cases. He referred to our own wretched proposed 
book as showing what we were without the gift of the episcopate. 
He confided in the divine guidance when once the episcopate is 
given to humble Christians wise enough to desire it. He regarded it 
as their right under the Redeemer’s promise to be with us. 


Few among us would controvert the bishop’s principles. 
The only question is whether the commission, acting on 
these principles, duly awaited the fulfilment of imposed con- 
ditions. 

Whatever may have been Bishop Whittingham’s estimate 
of Mexico in October, 1875, five months later he could find 
no justification for giving bishops’ orders to one chosen by 
the Jglesta and sent for consecration. 

On January 6, 1876, the pacto as amended by the bishops 
was “ratified by the Synod of the Church of Jesus in 
Mexico,” and signed in their name by the president and 
the secretary. On February 24th it was transmitted to the 
chairman of the commission, together with the testimonials 
of the bishops elect, Dr. Riley and Don Hernandez. The 
member of the commission through whom these acts were 
received thought that ‘they conform perfectly to the re- 
quirements.” Again Bishop Whittingham was forced to 
offer objections. 

Referring to a meeting of the commission, he wrote to 
the Bishop of Pittsburg: 

FEBRUARY 25, 1876. 
Dear Kerroor : 
I can’t think that more than an hour will be needed for 


the kind of settlement by the Commission which alone the business 
seems to me capable of receiving. 
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All that you write to me about Riley makes me regret more and more 
that the Mexican business was not brought before us in 1874 suffi- 
ciently early to have had thorough discussion and taken the form of a 
mission. I could join in ordaining Riley to-morrow on the evidence 
now before us. For taking him as sent us by a competent indepen- 
dent Church I can, as yet, see no possible justification. The com- 
bination of appeals for money help with the effort to obtain inde- 
pendent orders is most untimely. Asa mission it would be all in 
due course intelligible and laudable. Asa proposal for a new hier- 
archy it seems to me as much as possible the reverse. 

Eyer loving you, W. RB. W. 


Probably in answer to this letter, Bishop Kerfoot wrote 
to Bishop Whittingham expressing a hope that he would at- 


tend the meeting: 
Marcu 3, 1876. 


If we are only to decide that the papers are not yet com- 
plete enough, the reason for your coming would still be that we 
might hear all about your doubts as to the competency of the move- 
ment to become a Church. 


In April a majority of the commission met in Philadel- 
phia, without the presence of the chairman, who, after the 
important session in October, 1875, seems to have been 
with his associates on one occasion only, October 9, 1876, 
when, according to Bishop Kerfoot’s notes, there was a full 
and important meeting. What was then done is not inti- 
mated. 

At this meeting in April the commission seem to have 
been troubled by the difficulty of so discharging plain duty 
as not to offend the national sensitiveness of those they had 
to deal with. The covenant laid before them was recog- 
nized as meant by the Mexican Synod to be fully authenti- 
cated, yet it was resolved to ask for a transcript of the 
proceedings of the Synod so far as relating to the covenant, 
with the names of the churches represented and of the 
delegates voting, and this to be notarially certified. It was 
also resolved to “counsel the election of bishops in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the covenant.” 
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The election of Messrs. Riley and Hernandez must have 
been ignored, if indeed their testimonials were presented. 
Dr. Riley was, however, informally recognized as the prob- 
able future first bishop. As such he must have been con- 
sidered from the beginning of the negotiations. Dr. Riley 
was “requested to be diligent in the preparation of much- 
needed services, especially of a liturgy and of a baptismal 
office, and with a view to this to seek conference at once 
with the Bishop of Maryland.” 

A few days later he probably took with him to Baltimore 
the minutes of the meeting for the bishop’s approval, and, 
it may be, with the intention of complying with the request 
of the commission, but he did not then see Bishop Whit- 
tingham. The fact is remembered that on some occasion, 
it is supposed at this time, Dr. Riley called, but, because of 
illness, the bishop was not at the time informed of the call. 
There was one interview, and it is believed but one. Of 
this the bishop spoke in his family with pleasure, and to 
this he probably refers in a letter written March 28, 1876, 
in which he says: 


As to the Mexican commission, I do not now see the 
urgency of a meeting—Riley heartily agreeing in my view that “slow 
and sure” would be better and wiser than hasty and insufiiciently 
informed and advised action. 

He heartily concurred in a plan for preparing all things for an 
ordination of Hernandez alone, for the country work, in the autumn, 
himself meanwhile to return and reside in Mexico as ‘bishop 
elect,” exercising jurisdiction as a quasi vicar-general until such 
time as he and Hernandez should be prepared to offer some third 
candidate whom we could accept ; and then he and Riley to be oyr- 
dained together so as to give full constitution to the Mexican Church 
as an independent entity with complete autonomy. 


There is no evidence to lead one to suppose that this 
scheme was ever thought of beyond the walls of the bishop’s 
library. But the mere statement of it is enough to show 
how readily the bishop could put obstacles out of sight. 
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He desired that the Jglesia, when prepared, should be con- 
stituted an independent Church, but he at this time asserted 
that Mexico was properly but a missionary field; he did not 
know that Don Hernandez was such as could be ordained 
bishop; and he did know that the first step had not been 
taken to comply with the conditions indispensable in the 
case of any ordination—conditions which he had himself 
insisted on. 

The demand for more formal proof of the ratification of 
the covenant made by the commission in April was promptly 
acceded to, and it is probable that the act, certified with 
all the formality that could be given, was presented to them 
at their meeting on the 9th and 10th of October. It is pos- 
sible, also, that at the same time Dr. Riley offered proof 
of his election as bishop. If so, there was an insuperable 
bar to the taking any steps for his consecration. Nothing 
had been done toward replacing with offices such as the 
covenant imposed, the Zuinglian services denounced by 
Bishop Whittingham. Reiterated promises were still fruit- 
less. A year later, Bishop Lee complains that “ nothing has 
been done about liturgies. J have urged,” he says, “ upon 
Dr. Riley the importance of preparing, with as little delay as 
possible, the draft of iiturgical offices that may be exam- 
ined, and have felt disappointed that they are not yet in 
readiness.” 

If it were desirable, I cannot trace all the relations be- 
tween the commission and the representatives of the Jgle- 
sia de Jesus. This much is certain, during more than two 
years there was growing dissatisfaction. Some of the 
warmest admirers of Dr. Riley suffered themselves to form 
very harsh judgment touching his conduct. But this was 
regretted when in the spring of 1879 the bishops elect, Dr. 
Riley and the Rev. T. Valdespino, arrived in the United 
States, bringing with them from Mexico two offices, one 
for holy communion, the other for baptism. Satisfactory ex- 
planations were given by Dr. Riley, confidence in him was 
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renewed, and zeal for the work in Mexico was rekindled 
with such increased fervor that it quite melted away the 
opposition of some who had thought that they could never 
be moved. 

In April, 1879, the Mexican commission met in New 
York and sat during several days. All the members were 
present except the chairman and the Bishop of Western 
New York. A minute of their proceedings was published. 
It states that 


the commission were occupied with the examination of the oticial 
documents and with very careful consideration of the offices laid 
before them. The delegates from the Mexican Church were em- 
pewered to make such changes and emendations therein as might 
be proposed and advised by the commission, and such changes 
were agreed upon and mutually approved and results arrived at as 
rendered the said offices satisfactory to both parties. 


The bishop elect, Valdespino, was found to lack the ca- 
nonical age for consecration: Dr. Riley’s certificates were 
approved. 

The commission desired that all their actions should have 
the unanimous consent of the members. Therefore the 
minutes of the meeting and copies of the approved services 
were sent to Bishop Whittingham, who consented to them 
without change. They were then sent to the other absent 
member of the commission. Confiding as he had always 
been in the judgment of his former teacher on such matters 
as were now brought before him, Bishop Coxe could not 
approve what yet bore the imprimatur of Bishop Whitting- 
ham. He insisted on important modifications, and even 
when these were conceded he did not accept the offices until 
“the whole thing was voted temporary, not ultimate.” 
These modifications were not submitted to Bishop Whitting- 
ham. He never knew of the scruples of his pupil. 

The transcriptions made necessary by these changes, and, 
possibly, the translation into Spanish of the two offices 
which was demanded by some of the commission, caused 
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the postponement of the consecration, which had been ap- 
pointed for some day in May. 

On St. John Baptist’s day, 1879, the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Chauncey Riley was solemnly consecrated, in Pittsburg, as 
Bishop of the Valley of Mexico. The bishops taking part 
in the act were all members of the commission, and all the 
members were present excepting the chairman, who yet “ de- 
sired to be considered as associated with the commission in 
its action,” and whose name was subscribed to the testimo- 
nials at his request. 

Apart from the consideration of its serious consequences, 
this consecration of the first bishop for the Church of Jesus 
has been very severely criticised. It is said the commission 
went beyond the limits of their powers. 

They were “empowered to receive, examine, and report 
to the presiding bishop upon the evidence of election and 
testimonials of qualification of the persons presented by the 
synodical authority of the Mexican branch, etc., for ordina- 
tion to the episcopate.” And on receipt of such report the 
presiding bishop was charged “to take order for the conse- 
eration,” etc. Bishop Smith having received the report in 
the case of Dr. Riley, took order for his consecration by ap- 
pointing the day and the place and agents. 

It is said that he should have waited for the consent of 
the majority of the bishops as in the case of home bishops. 
No second consecration can take place without such consent, 
for now the episcopal privilege has been insisted on, but it 
had not, as it might have been, when Dr. Riley was made 
bishop. His consecrators were fully persuaded that they 
had been appointed with full power to act for their brethren 
—the italics are found in Bishop Kerfoot’s notes. 

It is said that Dr. Riley was not a person fit for the office 
bestowed on him. Perhaps not; but there are those who 
think the same of some who have been approved by the 
majority of the dioceses and of their bishops. 

It is said the consecration was premature, and that greater 
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care should have been exercised in the securing compliance 
with the terms of the covenant touching doctrine and wor- 
ship. The present state of the Church in Mexico seems to 
justify the complaint. 

To what extent rests on Bishop Whittingham the respon- 
sibility of this act the expedience, even lawfulness, of which 
is denied ? 

It could be shown, prima facie, by printed and written 
testimony that he took upon himself the whole responsibilty, 
that he sanctioned what his brethren had adopted, and 
made his own their acts. And yet reliance on this evidence 
would mislead. 

At one time—as well as can be recalled about the time 
when the priests Martinez and Dominguez were among us— 
the bishop looked forward to a coming reformation among 
the Spanish-speaking peoples of America—an Old Catholic 
movement—when the light of primitive truth, borne aloft 
by a converted priesthood, should shine amid the palpable 
darkness of Southern American Romanism. 

He often spoke of the gross immorality, unchecked by 
the Church, in the American Itoman Catholic countries, 
and considered a knowledge of the habits of the people 
among whom, through many generations, the Church of 
Rome has been the only teacher, as among the strongest 
proofs against Roman claims.* And his abhorrence of a 
Church which, as he judged, is content with anything so 
long as its right to rule is not contraverted, made him ready 
to see tokens that God was about to overthrow it. But the 
first authentic information received respecting the Church 
of Jesus convinced him that his hopes with regard to 
Mexico had been too eagerly embraced. 


* In order to bring this proof before as many persons as possible, he bought 
all the copies his purse would permit of A Journey Across South America, 
etc., by Paul Marcoy—a costly work by a French Roman Catholic who, without 
a thought of bringing his religion into disrepute, shows how little restraint that 
religion imposes on the morals of the faithful in South America—how little sin 
is rebuked by the guardians of the faith. 
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By seniority he was the head of the Mexican commis- 
sion, and he really desired that the work entrusted to them 
should be done—that the poor Mexicans should be guided 
to a better knowledge of the truth, and this through the 
perfection of their organization; but the signs of progress 
were not cheering and all enthusiasm was confined to other 
members. His share in their joint work was thus character- 
ized by himself: ‘I have only been a brake to check too 
rapid progress.” 

It has been shown that after the covenant had been 
signed he was still of the opinion that Mexico could only be 
looked upon, properly, as a promising missionary field into 
which a bishop should be sent as into any other. About 
this time he was asked, What is the probability of a Mexi- 
can episcopate? His answer was, “The great difficulty is 
to find a person fit to be made bishop.” Of course he did 
not overlook Dr. Riley, who had been prominent from the 
first, who was desired by the Mexicans, and who, undoubt- 
edly, had some qualifications for this special field of duty. 
Of Dr. Riley he said pointedly to a member of the commis- 
sion: “ He is not the man to founda hierarchy:” Yet when 
the bishop elect presented credentials fulfilling—so far as 
election was concerned—the conditions of the compact be- 
tween the House of Bishops and the Iglesia de Jesus, he 
accepted them as he had done those of others whom he 
would not have chosen to fill the office of bishop. 

In a letter to Bishop Lee, dated June 17, 1879, suffixed 
to the testimonials of Dr. Riley, and with them printed in 
the journal of the General Convention for 1880, Bishop 
Whittingham says: “I have given attention, too, to the com- 
ments that have been made on our relation to the Mexican 
Church, and have found no occasion to depart from my 
concurrence in the action of tlhe committee presided over by 
yourself.” This plain statement is a matter of regret with 
some who have revered him as a leader, and know not how 
to reconcile his “ concurrence” with what they have sup- 
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posed to be his church principles. A thorough knowledge 
of the man would at least prevent surprise. 

In this letter he calls the act of the commission a work 
“of obedience.” * A charge had been imposed by the 
Church, and they on whom it had been laid were not to be 
influenced by comments of those who were not responsible. 
In order to show his estimate of a good deal of ‘ comment,” 
there is given among his letters one that is very character- 
istic, written to Bishop Lee with reference to publishing 
without authority of the bishops the covenant agreed to in 
their names. 

Possibly some of the comments referred to were condem- 
natory of all invasion of Roman Catholic dioceses in Mexico. 
Such would not have been regarded by him, in accordance 
with what has been stated to have been his convictions. 
He judged all bishops in the Roman obedience to be in 
formal schism, and to have themselves broken down the 
pale that once protected their jurisdiction. His indignation 
against “‘Ultramontane tyranny and falsehood ” would have 
made him seize on an opportunity to build a cathedral 
under the shadow of Saint Peter’s. In answer to those 
among us who condemn his position, he would have argued 
that they who make the consideration of prior occupancy of 
the soil to o’ertop all others, will need special pleading to 
justify the having carried our Church into some parts of the 
present territory of the United States. 

Had the covenant under which the episcopate was given 
been fairly carried out by the Jglesia de Jesus ; had Bishop 
Riley gone to his diocese and introduced everywhere the 
services that the Mexican commissioners accepted; and had 
these services commended themselves to the Catholic-mind- 
ed, irregularities now censured would have been condoned. 

Were it believed that our seven bishops did, before con- 


* “Of Christian charity and obedience,” are his words. Not of necessity 
simply obedience to the Divine law which imposes charity and bids go into all 
the world. 
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secration, exact compliance with the terms of the covenant, 
then, even if there remained cause to regret misplaced con- 
fidence, but few could think of blame. 

Unfortunately, the history of the Mexican movement is 
not such as can wholly please any one. Some there are 
who censure the forming the covenant and every step taken 
under it, and can find no excuse for the giving the episco- 
pate; but the judgment of the greater number of those who 
doubt the propriety of the consecration of Dr. Riley rests 
on the estimate they place on the two services which he 
presented as in compliance with the covenant, which offices 
were in part amended and then voted to be open to further 
amendments. 

Perhaps in the peculiar circumstances of the Mexicans 
may be found excuses for the great imprudence of leaving 
what should have been fixed dependent on that treacherous 
reliance—an understanding. But here excuses are not 
sought for, nor are any offered in relating the facts which 
govern a just estimate of Bishop Whittingham’s accounta- 
bility. 

Whatever may be the two Mexican services that were 
accepted with the condition that they were to be improved 
—be they Catholic or heretical—their merit or demerit is 
not to be attributed to the Bishop of Maryland. 

This is said with a knowledge that on April 19, 1879, he 
signed a certificate dictated by himself and sent to the acting 
chairman of the Mexican commission, which is in these words: 


Having heard throughout and carefully considered the offices for 
the administration of holy baptism and of the Lord’s Supper pre- 
sented by the delegates, . . . I do hereby signify my cordial 
assent to the acceptance of said offices as sufficient to fulfil the con- 
ditions heretofore agreed upon as requisite to the consecration of 
an episcopate for said Church. 


No testimonial could be clearer, and yet, with a knowledge 
of the circumstances under which it was given, there is no 


court in the land that would not reject it. 
Vou, II,—18 
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Supposing that these offices be what, on the testimony of 
one who copied them, there is good reason to suppose they 
are: “cordial assent” to them is in contradiction of the 
life-long teaching of the bishop. 

It has been shown that he searched for, and had to seek, 
the first service book of the Mexicans, which in our public 
prints had been authoritatively announced to be scriptural, 
and that having examined the book he plainly denounced it 
as heretical. 

When the covenant with the Church of Jesus, provision- 
ally signed, was presented to the commission, while his es- 
timate of the movement was to some extent modified, he 
insisted on amendments to the covenant wholly calculated 
to secure what, it is said, has not been secured. 

For the protection of faith and improvement of public 
worship he carefully watched, as his papers show, every 
step in the early proceedings of the commission. 

So earnest was he in regard to the future divine offices of 
the Mexican Church that he resumed the study of liturgies, 
giving special attention to the Mozarabic, and he prepared a 
baptismal service. 

He attended none of the meetings of the commission in 
1879, of which there were several. After the adjournment 
of the decisive meeting in April, held in New York, the 
two offices, as first amended by the majority, were sent to 
Baltimore and submitted to his judgment. They were read 
to him, he approved them, and afterward he formally cer- 
tified his approval. 

I asked to be allowed to examine the services to which 
Bishop Whittingham gave his sanction, and which were 
yet amended and then voted to be temporary, not ultimate, 
but not having seen them I can only say: If the baptis- 
mal office do not set forth regeneration in baptism, or if 
the eucharistic office retain traces of that Zuinglian teach- 
ing manifest in the Oractones, then the bishop’s approval 
may justly cause surprise as stultifying all his ministerial life. 
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We cannot suppose that holding what until that time 
he had held to be truth, he could consent that a Church 
should be built on another foundation. He must have 
changed his judgment with regard to what is Christian 
doctrine, or else when the offices were read to him he did 
not take in the sense of what he assented to. Is the latter 
supposition probable? These are the facts. 

The bishop had been very ill, dependent upon his daugh- 
ter for all intercourse with the outer world, for soothing 
reading and for such writing as was necessary. The busy 
man he had always been could not lie listless. He must 
be read to. But his reader learned that whatever the theme 
his attention wandered, and often without giving certain per- 
ceptible sign. She would go on at times doubtingly, and 
on some word showing a perceived want of connection, 
would quietly turn back. When too feeble to feed himself 
and suffering excruciating pain, he would have been more 
than man had he been able always, or for any length of 
time, continuously to control his mind. While roused he 
seemed to others, and was for a while, in his normal condi- 
tion; but, as has been said, even the watchful eye accus- 
tomed to look for the signs of weakness could not always 
discern when this state was interrupted. This is the ordi- 
nary history of infirm men. 

When in this condition, or “much better, but very fee- 
ble,” as he seemed to the trusted brother whose presence 
was as a cordial that roused him into something like him- 
self—when he was better but very feeble there were pre- 
sented to his consideration matters that asked for the close 
attention of a man with all his faculties. 

“Was with Bishop W. from 10 o’clock to 12. He 
heard read the proposed offices and was fully satisfied. 
Gave warm approval.” Without a doubt such approval 
was given. And with as little doubt it is to be believed 
that the upright man who makes this statement, and who 
read the services, went away with the honest conviction 
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that every word had been heard, understood, and duly 
weighed. But yet it is equally true that after he had gone 
away to bear back to the commission the approval of their 
chairman of all their acts and of the services that had been 
accepted by them, Bishop Whittingham gave to his secre- 
tary a report of the contents of the sacramental offices 
which she knew to be incorrect, and when she wished to 
show his error by reference to the manuscript he exclaimed, 
“No! no! no! I trust to my brothers in the commission 
and to the House of Bishops. I have done with these 
things forever.” 

Although this was two months before the consecration, 
except to approve a demand that the services should be at 
once rendered into Spanish, and to give the certificate which 
has made this long statement necessary, the bishop never 
again occupied himself with the Mexican question, which was 
purposely kept from him by the attendants on his sick-bed. 

As to the bishop’s conception of the liturgy that he had 
sanctioned, he seems to have considered that it was in the 
main a transcript of what the Rev. Dr. Hale had drawn 
from the Mozarabic office. When the doctor was first 
admitted to see the bishop he was surprised by warm con- 
gratulations: ‘If you had done nothing else you have lived, 
doctor, for a very good purpose, seeing that you have secured 
for the Mexicans so good a service.” 

Dr. Hale had reason to know that he was not entitled to 
the credit given him, but the bishop was in too feeble a state 
to permit a discussion of the subject. 


Postseript.—For a different estimate of some of the mat- 
ters treated of in this chapter, and especially of Bishop 
Whittingham’s responsibility for the consecration of Bishop 
Riley, the reader is referred to a “ Life of Bishop Kerfoot” 
by the Rev. Hall Harrison. A notice of the contradiction 
may be found in the Appendix to this volume. 


LETTER. 


TO A MEMBER OF THE MEXICAN COMMISSION. 


BALTIMORE, May 4, 1877. 
My Dear BisHor: 


It does not occur to me that anything in it either needs conceal- 
ment or seems likely to afford occasion of mischief. 

But I have a very strong repugnance against permitting—still 
more, sanctioning—the communication to what we call “the public” 
—the mixed crowd of scoffers and believers, of enemies and friends, 
of infidels and Jesuits—of any instrument of delegated action 
otherwise than by express instruction or authorization of the con- 
stituent body. 

Viewed in one light, such procedure seems to me a breach of 
trust, committing the superior body to an unknown extent, and to 
unknowable contingent consequences, both out of view in the dele- 
gation of authority. 

In another, it presents itself to contemplation (and condemnation) 
as an unauthorized appeal to a tribunal neither concerned in our 
business nor recognized by us—the sickly, utterly incompetent pub- 
lic opinion, as it is called. 

To a limited impression of the “covenant” for communication 
only to members of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States and of the Mexican Church, or to any others having a mind 
and right to ask for it, I see no ground of objection. 

But to its publication in the newspapers that the world and the 
devil and their servants may be taken into counsel with the Church, 
I have individually an insuperable repugnance. I say “ individu- 
ally,” because I am unwilling to let the accident of my seniority in 
the commission give my private opinion any preponderance against 
what may be the differing judgments of my brethren. ‘‘ Officially,” 
therefore, I asked to be excused from acting. I cannot consent, but 
I will not, by refusing, forbid. 

Ever most faithfully, W. BR. W. 


CHAPTER IX. 


GENERAL CONVENTION IN BOSTON—COUNCIL OF BISHOPS IN 
NEW YORK. 


1877-1878. 


Tue relation of the bishop’s connection with the reform in 
Mexico brought us near to the time of his release. We 
must now turn back, but not far. His closing years were 
marked by little excepting a more general recognition of 
the value to the Church of one whose labors in her behalf 
were soon to close, and the continued struggle on his part 
of faithful diligence under increasing difficulties through 
weakness and pain of body. 

As the time for the meeting of the General Convention 
in 1877 drew nigh it seemed very doubtful whether the 
bishop’s state of health would allow his attending, and 
letters show how many persons felt an anxiety on this sub- 
ject. But, as on all other like occasions, he was present, 
and judging from the printed journal, during no meeting 
of his House was he ever more actively engaged. Journals, 
however, give but an imperfect history of what takes place 
in a deliberative body ; his feebleness could not have per- 
mitted the earnest and long discussions in which in former 
years he was used to engage. 

Among the important matters that occupied the House 
of Bishops in 1877 were the attempt to enforce by canon of 
the American Church the law received through the English 
Church regulating the marriage of those near of kin, and 
the passage of a canon on divorce and marriage. 
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To restore a healthier tone of judgment with regard to 
marriage had been, in various ways, an effort on the part 
of Dr. Whittingham during all his responsibility as a 
bishop. 

Soon after asserting their civil independence, men in this 
country began to lessen legal restraints of matrimony, once 
considered to be moral obligations. A single century has seen 
such a change in public sentiment throughout the larger por- 
tion of the United States that the estimate of marriage which 
our fathers brought with them to the Western world is as 
much out of vogue as the garments they wore. The civil 
contract is regulated by the statutes of the several States, 
which enactments are the reflex of the sentiment of voters, 
which is not the same throughout the Union. Public 
opinion has been more conservative in the Southern States 
than in the Northern. Thus, until the time of the conquest 
of the seceded States, and perhaps still, in Virginia at least, 
the inherited table of degrees was enforced, and in South 
Carolina divorce was unknown; but it is to be expected 
that in the course of time there will be enforced every- 
where, by the law of comity, the lowest standard of decency 
that may have been adopted in any of the States, and, un- 
less the current of opinion may turn back, everywhere in 
the United States, as in some States now, any man and 
woman not connected in a direct line of consanguinity may 
become man and wife, and may break their contract almost 
as readily as any other civil partnership. So prevalent now 
is the habit of divorce in some parts of the land that a New 
England moralist has contrasted, to the advantage of the 
Mormon standard, what he calls the consecutive polygamy 
of his people with the synchronic of Utah. 

The tradition of a regard for marriage as a divine ordi- 
nance has been continued so far that, perhaps, in all the 
States a minister of religion may be an officer of State, be- 
fore whom, equally with a magistrate, the contract may be 
acknowledged, and in some States, as is the case in Mary- 
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land, he is the only officer appointed for that purpose.* But 
yet the prevailing estimate of lawful marriage is dependent 
on what civil statutes have declared to be lawful. Even 
among churchmen this is too frequently the case. This re- 
sult almost follows from the constitution of the American 
Church, in which the influence of the laity is so much felt, 
and whose laity is continually receiving accessions through 
other causes than full acceptance of the Church’s teaching. 
Every man whose marriage is blessed by a minister of the 
Church is told that the Word of God governs the lawfulness 
of marriage, but not many care to inquire what that Word 
teaches; and it is an unhappy truth that if the inquiry were 
made, the answer would not be always even positive, for 
there are clergymen who often recite the warning and yet 
have no clear judgment of what “ God’s Word doth allow.” 

While Maryland was a province, English ecclesiastical 
law governed marriage. Soon after the formation of the 
State the table of degrees was re-enacted. In a little time 
the Christian doctrine of affinity was in so far rejected that in 
1785 legal sanction was given to the union of those already 
related by marriage as uncle and niece, and in 1790 the 
General Assembly repealed the prohibition of the marriage 
of those who are brother and sister, if man and wife be 
‘one ” in such sense that the kindred of one are akin to the 
other. 

When the State of Maryland made its first departure 
from the older law regulating marriage, members of the 
newly formed diocese were aggrieved. But as a body the 
Convention did not recognize the English canon of 1603 as 
having any longer binding force on churchmen in Mary- 
land. In 1805 a committee appointed “ to consider of and 
report on the expediency of the English canon law respect- 
ing marriages being adopted by this Church,” recommended 


* An exception is made in favor of ‘‘the people called Quakers,” who marry 
by Friends’ ceremony. 
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the enforcing by canon the English table, and also the 
adoption of two resolutions. The first directed “the depu- 
ties from this Church ” to the next General Convention to 
report the [recommended] canon to that body, and “ to use 
their endeavors to obtain the insertion of the same in the 
future editions of our Prayer-books. The second resolution 
requested the bishop and standing committee “ to present, 
in the name of this Church, a petition to the General As- 
sembly praying for the repeal” of their two enactments 
legalizing certain marriages forbidden in the table. This 
report was printed and referred to the next Convention. In 
1806, after discussion, the consideration of the canon and 
resolutions was postponed until 1807, when the deputies 
to the General Convention were directed “to call their 
attention to the English canon respecting marriages, and 
the expediency or inexpediency of adopting the same and 
ordering it to be inserted in the future editions of the 
Book of Common Prayer.” The General Convention met 
in May, 1808, when the House of Bishops made their 
“observation” on English canon law. In June of that year 
the Maryland deputies reported that they had obeyed in- 
junctions, and that the General Convention ‘had postponed 
the expression of their sentiments concerning the English 
canon,” etc. 

This report conflicts somewhat with that of proceedings 
of the General Convention. The journal of the House of 
Bishops shows that on May 21, 1808, the bishops took into 
consideration the message sent to them by the House of 
Deputies relative to the table of degrees, and observed as 
follows: ‘ Agreeably to the sentiment entertained by them 
in relation to the whole ecclesiastical system, they consider 
that table as now obligatory on this Church, and as what 
will remain so unless there should hereafter appear cause 
to alter it without departing from the Word of God, or en- 
dangering the peace and good order of this Church. They 
are, however, aware that reasons exist for making an ex- 
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press determination as to the light in which this subject 
is to be considered.” They declined doing so, because but 
few of their House were present, and because of lack of 
time. 

Since this action of the House of Bishops there has been 
no legislative action in the Church. 

Bishop Whittingham has in private conversations re- 
peatedly asserted that the bishops as a body accepted the 
statement of their House in 1808, namely, that ‘ they con- 
sider that table [of degrees] as now obligatory on this 
Church, and as what will remain so unless there should 
hereafter appear cause to alter it without departing from 
the Word of God;” but that he himself would not assent to 
a mere declaration which gave no power to enforce what was 
already recognized as obligatory. 

As has been shown in these pages, there is a class of 
Episcopalians who assume that no church law rests on them 
save that to which “this Church” has in terms assented ; 
they reject the principles taken for granted by the bishops 
in 1808; to give force to the table of degrees it is necessary, 
in their estimation, that it should he enacted by canon of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. If their position be cor- 
rect, then since the independence of the several States there 
has not been any church law regulating marriage. 

Bishop Whittingham fully assented to “the sentiment 
entertained by” the bishops in 1808 “in relation to the 
whole ecclesiastical system” of the Church of England, and 
as regards “the table” he believed its prohibitions to have 
been the rule of the primitive Church. He believed that 
the Christian Church from its beginning followed the Leviti- 
cal law as the unchanged expression of God’s will concern- 
ing marriage, and had always recognized the tie of affinity 
as dependent on the oneness of man and wife declared by 
our Lord Jesus. To give a definite instance of his con- 
victions, he taught not only that nearness of kin forbids 
marriage, but also that explicitly by God’s Word a man may 
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not marry his brother’s widow, and that by inference from 
that Word he may not take to wife the sister of his deceased 
wife. He held that the oneness in the married state as- 
serted by our Lord establishes between a man and his wife’s 
sister that nearness of kin which is the ground of the Levit- 
ical prohibitions. To those who demanded the letter of 
the law, he said: ‘“ By the letter a man is forbidden to take 
to wife his brother’s widow; by parity of reasoning a woman 
may not marry her sister’s husband.” * 

No record has been found in the journals showing that 
the question of marriage as affected by nearness of kin was en- 
tertained in the House of Bishops between 1808 and 1874, 
but, as has been intimated, the matter has been informally 
discussed. See vol. i., p. 475. 

During the General Convention of 1874 a presbyter of 
Maryland addressed a petition to the bishops praying that 
they would set forth the laws of the Church governing mar- 
riage, and placed his paper in the hands of his diocesan, ask- 
ing its presentation by him. The bishop seems not to have 
complied with this request, but he did what was more effi- 
cient—he himself moved the adoption of a canon in the fol- 
lowing terms : 


* Many reject the bishop’s reasoning, and claim that a man may lawfully take 
to wife the sister of his dead wife, while they confess that God’s Word forbids 
the marrying a brother’s widow. Churchmen who profess to find in the 
teachings of the early Church a right interpretation of the Word of God have 
maintained this position. The bishop might have referred such disputants to 
the version of the Seventy. The Septuagint, although some of its words differ- 
ing from the Hebrew text are canonical, being quoted in the New Testament, is 
not to us the Word of God. But yeta large portion of the early Church had no 
other Holy Scriptures. Surely a text in the Septuagint asserting a law applicable 
to questions of daily life must be received as showing the doctrine received by 
those who used no other Scriptures and the rule by which they governed them- 
selves. If rules governing marriage were sought by these Christians in their Holy 
Scriptures they did not infer, through parity of reasoning, that it is not lawful to 
take to wife a sister by affinity ; their Word of God was definite. In our version 
of Deuteronomy xxvii. 23, we read: ‘‘Cursed be he that lieth with his mother- 
in-law.” But in the Septuagint it is written, émxardéparos 6 Koimamevos meTa THS 
adeAdis Tis yuvakds avtod—with the sister of his wife. 

P. S.—The force of this argument depends on the correctness of the Vatican 
Text. 
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Of Marriage with Relatives. 


No minister of this Church shall marry persons related within the 
degrees of kindred forbidden in the table now obligatory in this 
Church as declared in the General Convention of 1808, nor shall 
persons hereafter so married be admitted to confirmation or the holy 
sacraments, unless, after due penitence, with the direction and con- 
sent of the bishop. 


The Committee on Canons, to whom the resolution was 
referred, reported a canon simply prohibiting a clergyman 
to ‘marry persons related within the degrees of kindred 
forbidden in the table now obligatory in this Church.” The 
Bishop of Maryland moved as an amendment his original 
resolution. On the next day the whole subject was referred 
to a special committee, to report at the next General Con- 
vention. 

At that Convention (1877) action originated in the House 
of Deputies. The Committee on Canons was directed to 
consider “ the expediency of printing in future editions of 
the Prayer-book the table of forbidden degrees as it exists 
in the Prayer-book of the English Church.” But the reso- 
Intion ordering this was prefaced by the admission that 
“there exists no authoritative standard in this Church with 
regard to the limits of consanguinity,” ete. The commit- 
tee, for reasons stated, were of the opinion that any ac- 
tion on this subject ought to be initiated in the House of 
Bishops, and did not recommend the printing the table in 
the Book of Common Prayer.* In the House of Bishopsa 
report was made by a majority of the special committee 
appointed in 1874, and also a minority report was pre- 
sented by the Bishop of Maryland. The two reports were 
referred to the Committee on Canons, who, through their 
chairman, Bishop Atkinson, reported and moved the adop- 
tion of a canon setting forth the English table in its en- 


* Only one edition of the Prayer-book has been found to contain the table. 
This was published by 'T, L, Plowman, Philadelphia, 1805. 
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tireness, and forbidding all ministers to solemnize matri- 
mony among persons related within the forbidden degrees. 

After discussion, and after the rejection of an amendment 
by the Bishop of Rhode Island, who sought to give the sanc- 
tion of the Church to marriage with one related by affinity 
as a sister or niece, a brother or uncle, the resolution as of- 
fered by the Bishop of Maryland was adopted by a vote 
of 24 to 20. Subsequently the vote was reconsidered, 
and the subject of marriage with relatives was referred to 
a joint committee, with instructions to report to the next 
Convention. A majority and a minority report were made 
in 1880, and again “the whole matter was referred to the 
next General Convention.” 

A conclusion with regard to divorce has been more readily 
reached. In 1868 a canon was adopted forbidding a clergy- 
man to solemnize the marriage of any divorced person, ex- 
cepting the case of the “innocent party in a divorce for 
cause of adultery.” In 1871, in the House of Deputies, an 
attempt was made to alter the canon so as “to include in 
the prohibition the lay members of the Church.” But the 
Committee on Canons asked to be discharged from the con- 
sideration of the subject. In 1874 a “ Canon on Divorce” 
was promptly passed in the House of Bishops, having been 
discussed in council, as may be conjectured from the word- 
ing of the journal; but when brought before the House of 
Deputies, with an amendment, on the last day of the ses- 
sion, ‘the whole subject was referred to the next Conven- 
tion.” On the second day of the Convention of 1877 the 
Bishop of Maryland offered, without change, the resolution 
which had been passed by the bishops in 1874. After the 
rejection of various proposed amendments the canon was 
sent to the deputies for concurrence, and was by them re- 
turned changed, inasmuch as the bishops peremptorily for- 
bade a minister to present for confirmation or to administer 
the sacraments to any person married in violation of the 
canon, while the deputies chose to say that in doubtful 
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cases, before admission to these ordinances reference must 
be made to the ordinary, and also altered in the mode of 
expressing an injunction which they meant to accept. After 
having received from a committee of the House of Deputies 
a satisfactory explanation of the change in language, and 
also an assurance that at so late a period there could be little 
hope of the passage of any other resolution, the bishops as- 
sented to the canon as it now stands in the Digest under the 
more appropriate title,“ Marriage and Divorce.” The canon 
in part regulates marriage, referring the inquirer as to who 
may enter into the contract, to God’s Word—that is, to the 
Levitical law, for nowhere else does God’s Word treat of 
who may marry, with the single exception of the passage in 
which the shameful taking of a father’s wife is condemned. 

Bishop Whittingham proposed the passage of the canon 
as it had been already passed by his House, and this de- 
clares that it “shall not be held to apply to the innocent 
party in a divorce for the cause of adultery.” It does not 
follow that his judgment sanctioned divorce for any cause 
arising after marriage, and it may be said, with almost 
positive assurance, that it did not. His estimate of the re- 
lation of man and wife, the type of the union of the one 
Lord with his one Bride, was such that he did not approve 
digamy under any circumstances. A second marriage he 
believed to be legalized concubinage, conceded to laymen 
even as bigamy was to the Jews because of the hardness of 
their hearts; and he held it to be positively forbidden to 
the priest. Were the object other than to state his opinion, 
it might be said that the arguments by which he sometimes 
maintained his opinion were not wholly logical. He had 
no power over the decision of the Church, but he conscien- 
tiously refused his consent to the consecration to the epis- 
copate of any priest who had been married more than once. 
On an occasion when the confirmation of an election was 
discussed he bore the langhter of the House of Bishops, 
called forth by his open avowal of the conviction which 
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seemed preposterous to his hearers, and certainly was con- 
demnatory of more than one of them. 


“Md. wished to make a new canon,” it was said. ‘‘No!” he an- 
swered, ‘‘he made no new canon; he passed no censure on the 
Church for having no canon; but having taken pains to inform his 
judgment, and finding a written rule of his Master according to 
which one in the position of this brother, who had been chosen 
bishop, was ineligible, he had no other course to follow but to obey 
what to him was his Master’s own direction.” — The Bishop’s Notes. 


During his stay in Boston the bishop was the guest of 
his intimate friend, Dr. Shattuck, with whom, as he wrote 
home, he was “in too much clover—in danger of being 
smothered by comforts.” The judicious as well as kind 
care taken of him perhaps alone enabled him to fill his 
place daily in the House of Bishops and take his full share 
of committee duty. In especial he needed what he re- 
ceived, shielding from a crowd of visitors. He was not 
able to bear the confusion resulting from the presence of 
many persons or from long conversation with any. This 
weakness is spoken of in the following letter to his 
daughter : 


Boston, October 21, 1877. 
Dear Macc: 

I am again behindhand with my correspondence, partly out of 
full occupation of my time during all the week in those portions of 
the day in which I find myself fit for writing, in the business for 
which I came here, and partly out of disheartenment and dissatis- 
faction with the way things are going. There are, to be sure, no 
factious quarrellings or bad-tempered disputes, but there are mani- 
fold indications (to my view, at least) of the beginnings of a general 
breaking up of the Church—which may God forbid and save us 
from !—with only the poor and slender comfort that it will not come 
in my time, but in that of those who come after me. I have been 
able to be in my place in all work of the House of Bishops proper, 
but not to take any part in the Board of Missions, its work being 
always done at night. 

In the House of Bishops I find my power much lessened by 
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physical inability. though every possible kindness is shown by all 
the members. Not much will be actually done by this Convention, 
although a good deal of what I think mischief will have been 
besuny ee ee W. R. W. 


Besides the intimation of weakness of body, this letter 
gives painful token of the despondency of old age. Memoirs 
of a long life, toward their close, often show how, to the 
old man, “the choad return after the rain,” and that “fears 
are in the way.” 

A. friend, writing of Bishop Whittingham, has said : 

“What a heap of trouble W. R. Ww. had with his boys! 
And how charmingly he dealt with them as such! I don’t 
believe the grand young man was ever old except in 
body.” 

But years claimed their tribute of Whittingham as of 
others, despite his fervor. In a letter written a little earlier 
than the foregoing he speaks of “the bright golden days,” 
referring to the long past, and yet to a period which his 
own record of his feelings shows to have been beset by 
cares and anxieties, forgotten when old age looked back to 
vigorous manhood. All through his busy life he had had 
to contend against what he deemed evils in the Church, 
marring her present peace and threatening her future pros- 
perity, and again and again he had rejoiced in what he 
considered to be proof of God’s watchful care; but now he 
can see only “the beginnings of a general breaking up.” 
To attempt to point out the dangers which seemed clear to 
his view would be only to express one’s own fears, for he 
has not stated what were the indications of the evils to come 
from which he would be taken. 

After the Convention in Boston, with the exception of 
what has been already spoken of, the labors of the bishop 
in behalf of the general Church were confined to the part 
he took in overcoming difficulties consequent upon what 
must have given him great sorrow. 


The Bishop of Michigan, the second of the bishops in 
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seniority, who had long been associated with him in church 
work, sympathizing with him in church principles, had, 
on the plea of bodily infirmities, resigned his office and had 
gone abroad without waiting for release from his obliga- 
tions. There were doubts touching the validity of the ac- 
tion in the diocese subsequent to his resignation, and also 
many were of opinion that the honor of the Church de- 
manded that there should be a judicial inquiry into charges 
which were said to have forced the tender of resignation. 
There is no need to treat of the painful story. The bishops 
came together and gave their decision in September, 1878. 
Their award was, of course, public, but their meetings be- 
ing in council, their transactions are not known. We can, 
however, speak of the influence of our bishop on the conclu- 
sions reached, and this on the testimony of one whose pro- 
posals, earnestly maintained, were set aside, he himself in 
the end gladly voting against them. 

The Bishop of Louisiana, on his way home from the 
council, visiting a connection of. his, a daughter of Bishop 
Whittingham, told of the part he had himself taken, and 
said that could a vote have been taken on the first day of 
the council, the decision would have been in accordance 
with the views he had advocated, but on that day there was 
no quorum, and the meeting was informal; that every 
point advanced by him had been successfully controverted 
by the Bishop of Maryland, who during the session made 
long speeches, and with such convincing ability that the 
opinions of the bishops were changed, and the resolutions 
offered by him were finally adopted. ‘ ‘Thank your father 
for me,” said Bishop Wilmer, “and tell him that I look 
upon those resolutions as an inspiration; and that I think 
that had he never done anything else for the Church, this 
alone is enough to have lived for.” 

Vou, Il.—19 


LETTERS. 


TO) EH: Ee H! 


THE DISTINCTIVE CHARACTER OF A BISHOP’S OFFICE IS OVERSIGHT— 
EXECUTIVE DUTY IN A PARISH BELONGS TO THE RECTOR. 


BALTIMORE, September 8, 1869. 
My Dear Sir: 


I hope you will kindly excuse my action in returning the enclosed 
immediately, and unexamined, when you know my motives. 

There is in the Church a very considerable number both of clergy 
and laity who dread the multiplication of bishops, on the ground 
that the result would be interference with parochial work and man- 
agement, and consequent destruction of pastoral responsibility and 
influence. 

T regard the objection as of force, and should earnestly depre- 
cate any measure which must produce such consequences. 

But they can only result from inattention on the part of bishops 
to the distinctive character of their office, which is oversight, not 
execution. Hxecutive duty, where there are parochial organizations, 
belongs to them, not to the bishop, and he endangers both their 
life and efficiency, and the true influence of his own office, when he 
allows himself to be drawn out of his own sphere into that of his 
brethren in parochial charge. 

I have felt in our previous correspondence that there was some 
danger of my trenching on the work and duty of my respected and 
beloved brother your rector, but tried to avoid doing so by giving 
my answers the tone rather of discussion than of pastoral instruction. 

But in the matter now submitted . . . except as your rector 
may choose at any time to consult me concerning it, or may see fit 
to direct you to me for counsel, I must decline intermeddling in 
what is entirely within his parochial duty and responsibility. 
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Heartily wishing him and you “‘ God-speed” in the enterprise of 
faith and labor of love in which you are engaged, 
I am, dear sir, 
Very truly and affectionately, 
Your friend and servant, 
W. BR. W. 


FROM THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER TO THE AMERICAN 
BISHOPS. 
ON THE PROPOSED REVISION OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF 
HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
DECEMBER 27, 1870. 
Rigut REVEREND BRETHREN IN CHRIST, GREETING : 

I am instructed by the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury 
to inform you of the steps taken by the Convocation for the per- 
fecting of that rich inheritance of English-speaking peoples—the 
authorized version of the Holy Scripture—and to ask your fellow- 
ship and aid in their undertaking. 

That undertaking is to subject the version to the careful scrutiny 
of the ripest scholars they can find, with a view to removing any 
blemishes which may be found in it. 

To this they have been moved mainly by these two considerations : 
1. That it seems to them a duty to clear this sacred deposit of God’s 
Word written, from any, even the smallest, imperfection in its ren- 
dering from the original tongue and MSS.; and that the growth 
of critical scholarship and the collection of MSS. render such a 
revision possible. 2. Because they believe that indefinite appre- 
hensions of the existence of errors now float in the minds of men, 
aud lead them to suspect the presence, in the received versions, of 
errors which may affect doctrines; whereas we believe that the 
strictest revision would only establish before all men the essential 
accuracy of that which they have been hitherto taught to receive as 
the Word of God. 

The rule which the Convocation has laid down is that only inac- 
euracies which scholarship and a careful scrutiny of manuscripts de- 
tect shall be altered; that there shall be no attempt to remove 
archaisms, but that, on the contrary, the language familiar to Chris- 
tian ears shall be as closely maintained as possible. 

The instruments which Convocation has resolved to employ in 
this work are the members of a committee of their own body, selected 
for their known acquaintance, as scholars, with the original languages 
of the Old and New Testaments. To the assistance of their body, 
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but not to any fellowship in the committee, Convocation has allowed 
its members to invite known scholars, as experts, without regard to 
their religious opinions; but the revision, when accomplished, will 
be finally reported to Convocation from its committee alone, and if 
adopted by Convocation, and put forth by it, it will be put forth, as 
becomes the putting forth of the Word of God, by the Church alone. 
In this good work we affectionately invite your fellowship and aid. 

Distance makes it impossible for us to expect the presence with 
us, in our work, of the scholars of your communion, but we pro- 
pose, with your consent, to send you, from time to time, copies of 
our work as it proceeds, and to ask your criticisms upon it. We 
trust that by this course we may retain one perfected and accepted 
version of the Word of God in common use among English-speaking 
peoples. 

IT remain, Rt. Rev. Brethren, 
Your faithful friend and brother, 
S. Winton, 
Chairman of the Revision Committee. 


ANSWER OF BISHOP WHITTINGHAM. 
ON THE PROPOSED REVISION, 


To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Winchester, Chairman of the 
Revision Convmittee. 


Rr. Rey. anp Dear BRoruer: 

Your letter of the 27th is just received. I answer in haste, and 
therefore very briefly, lest my reply should not reach you before the 
announced meeting of Convocation in February. 

I fear that your brotherly appeal to the bishops of the Church in 
the United States is too late to secure the end designed. 

That I assume to be the agreement of all the Churches of our 
communion, throughout the world, in the adoption of the proposed 
revised text of the English Bible, for obligatory use in public worship. 

Anything short of such an agreement must render the publication 
of a revision of the authorized version, by whomsoever made, under 
what local authority soever, an undertaking full of obyious dangers, 
and therefore of extremely questionable expediency. 

The aspect of the times is sufficiently dark and threatening with- 
out the addition of an unsettlement of the minds of all English- 
speaking peoples on the subject of the text and tenor of God’s 
written Word. 

Such unsettlement must ensue if rival revisions of what all now 
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receive as the English Bible are to be called into existence, with a 
conflict of claims to the acceptance and confidence of English 
readers. 

It seems to me incredible that far sighted men can imagine it pos- 
sible to put forth a revision of the English Bible under authority of 
a bare majority of a body constituted as the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, without calling forth rival attempts from various quarters, 
possibly some making plausible pretensions to authority hardly less 
worthy of respect. 

Other considerations are unfortunately notorious, which have al- 
ready, at the outset, done much to undermine any authority which 
men might otherwise be disposed to ascribe to the procedures of the 
Synod of Canterbury in this matter. 

Iam therefore of opinion that no assent or approval which might 
at this time be given by individual action of American or other 
bishops of our communion would suffice to remove the difficulties 
inherent in the project of revision as now undertaken. 

I find none here of any other opinion. Admitting, as all freely 
do, that a properly undertaken and executed revision of the author- 
ized version is desirable, all with whom I have had opportunity of 
communication regard the present undertaking with much mistrust 
and apprehensions of great danger. 

No greater mistake could be made, as it seems to us, than an at- 
tempt to look outside of the Church itself for aid and authority in 
this work. We cannot deem it in the least probable that the con- 
sociation of a few men of other communions, however eminent, 
would procure for the work in which they might take part any for- 
mal or even general acceptance in the bodies which they might be 
considered as taken to represent. On the other hand, while the 
confidence of very many in our own communion would be greatly 
shaken by such an attempt, it would be sure to afford a ground of 
resistance to the revision so effected capable of rallying a large, 
widely diffused, and long-lasting party in the Church. 

Let the Churches in England, Scotland, Ireland, the Colonies and 
Dependencies of Great Britain, and the United States of America 
agree together, by authoritative action in their several modes, upon 
some simple plan for carrying out a revision of the authorized ver-| 
sion for use in their own public worship, binding themselves recipro- 
cally to each other to receive the product of such undertaking. By 
such action, quietly and steadily executed, a new English Bible 
would, in less than a generation, be introduced throughout the 
world, and, in proportion to its merits, find acceptance with English 
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readers generally without any such previous disturbance of the pub- 
lic mind and unsettlement of the confidence of the whole English- 
speaking community as must inevitably result from the attempted 
issue of a new English Bible under authority of the Convocation of 
Canterbury only, and, worst of all, under the alleged infiuence of a 
few powerful members only of that Convocation. 

From the further prosecution of such a movement, so conducted, 
it is not possible, viewing the procedure from our standpoint, to 
anticipate any introduction of one perfected and accepted version 
of the Word of God into common use among English-speaking 
peoples. 

For my own part, therefore, I must, with thankful acknowledg- 
ment of the courtesy shown in your fraternal communication and 
offer, most respectfully decline engagement in any way in the under- 
taking for the revision of the authorized version as now proposed. 

Iam, with very great affection and regard, 
Your lordship’s faithful friend and brother, 
W. R. W., 
Bishop of Maryland. 
BALTIMORE, January 17, 1871. 


TO THE RT. REV. W. H. ODENHEIMER, D.D. 
THE IRISH CHURCH—THE ALTERNATE FORM IN THE ORDINAL. 


BALTIMORE, March 7, 1871. 
My Very DEAR FRIEND AND BROTHER : 


T return the interesting note from the Primate of Ireland. 

I hope that you will take the opportunity for urging on his atten- 
tion the very great importance of his Church’s exercising self-con- 
trol in the use of its newly acquired liberty, and having large- 
heartedness enough to refrain from making any serious changes in 
the Book of Common Prayer without previous consultation and 
agreement of all the branches of the Anglican communion. Sucha 
course on the part of the Church in Ireland would enormously 
strengthen both the imperilled Church of England and the Churches 
in the United States and in the British Colonies. 

It by no means follows that the Prayer-book should necessarily 
remain entirely unchanged in every part for any considerable length 
of time. Only let it be first agreed what parts shall remain un- 
altered, except by consent of the whole communion, and then let 
the far larger remainder of services and offices be subject to adap- 
tation to the varying needs and circumstances of the several very 
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variously situated Churches. By reference to the journal of the 
House of Bishops in General Convention in 1856 (p. 202 of the 
journal) it will be seen that as many as fourteen years ago, in fore- 
sight of things which have since occurred, I endeavored to secure 
initiation of measures to the effect of what I now most urgently de- 
sire to see the Church in Ireland do. 

In reference to his Grace of Armagh’s questions respecting the 
alternative form in the ordinal, I have to say that— 

1. I am not accurately informed of “the prevalent practice of 
American bishops,” but believe that of two-thirds of them to be the 
same as my own. In an episcopate of thirty years I have never used 
the new form, nor ever had the use of it solicited of me or in any 
way suggested to me as desirable. 

2. What communications I have had with the laity of my diocese 
on the subject have satisfied me of their unanimity in preference of 
the old form. I have no doubt that a vote on the question of pref- 
erence in the General Convention would result in a two-thirds 
majority in favor of the old form. 

3. My own judgment is that no benefit of any kind has accrued to 
the American Church from the change, but, on the other hand, un- 
mixed mischief. 

4. Far from having conciliated adversaries, it has merely furnished 
them with weapons against the system of the Church and doubly 
weakened her defence by presenting a show of internal inconsistency, 
and by countenancing a school of utilitarian churchmanship which 
is ready to give up any distinctive principle for the sake of gain in 
numbers, position, or popularity (which it calls winning souls), and 
is all the while, within my own personal observation, tending stead- 
ily and rapidly to the latitudinarian form of infidelity. Of course 
the nourishment of such a school within the Church would not tend 
either to her prosperity or to her internal peace. 

In conclusion, I desire, with profound conviction of its truth, to 
subscribe to your expressed opinion that alternatives, where doctrine 
is concerned, tend to the creation and perpetuation of discord ; and 
to declare that my half century of experience and observation of 
the working of the American Church affords ample confirmation of 
that opinion. 

Ever lovingly your faithful friend and brother, 
We de 
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TO THE REV. WILLIAM A. WHITE. 


ON RECEPTION INTO THE CHURCH OF PERSONS NOT BAPTIZED IN THE 
CHURCH. 


BaLTIMoRE, August 3, 1871. 
My Dear Brotuer: 


I need not to remind you that anything I can say on the matter 
concerning which you consult me can have no official authority ; for 
instructions having that character you must look elsewhere, and know 
where to look. 

So much premised, I have no hesitation about expressing my in- 
dividual] opinion that ‘‘ reception into Christ’s Church,” as provided 
for by the order for ‘“ the Ministration of Private Baptism in Houses,” 
can only be accorded to those whose private baptism has been within 
the pale of the Church. 

You are well aware that in the question about ‘‘ Lay Baptism” a 
distinction of great consequence is drawn between baptism by one 
claiming to administer it as a (lay) member of the Church and that 
of one not so claiming. 

The administration of public reception to a person coming from a 
sect would be a solemn recognition of the previous administration 
as done by a member of the Church, and so would decide the ques- 
tion whether ministrations of the sects are ministrations in the Church 
affirmatively. 

If such persons are entitled to such ‘‘ reception” then they are 
entitled to confirmation, and that rite would be the ‘‘strong tie 
binding them to the household of faith” of which you conceive 
them to be in need; nor can I see why it should be anticipated and, 
as it were, superseded ,by any other. 

With hearty thanks for your kind wishes and remembrance, and 
earnest reciprocation of them, I am, very faithfully your loving friend 
and brother, W. R. W. 


TO MR. H. O.-H., STUDENT G. T.S. 
UPHOLDS THE DISCIPLINE OF THE FACULTY RESPECTING COMMUNION. 
BALTIMORE, April 22, 1872. 
My Dear H.: 
Tam very glad that you have taken the praiseworthy course of 


laying before your bishop your difficulties growing out of the Semi- 
nary discipline. 
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It all the more calls for my approval in that I can see no sufficient 
reason why those difficulties should exist, and certainly must inter- 
pose whatever weight you may allow my judgment to turn the scale 
for your relief. 

In the first place, the resolutions seem to me wise and timely— 
such as eminently pertain to the duty of the dean and faculty, and 
are called for by pullulating errors of the day. 

If they were not so in my judgment I should still have to ad- 
mit that they were clearly within the statutory purview of official 
right and duty, and being so, must be regarded as fully binding on 
the conscience of any student who had taken the matriculatory 
oath. 

But, on the other side, I find myself unable to enter into your 
views of grievance. 

It is as certain as anything of the kind can be that the matter 
of fasting participation of the holy eucharist is a point of expedi- 
ence and not of principle, and that its decision has always been by 
regulation, local and temporary, not by catholic rule ; so that our 
own Church, in leaving it absolutely to the conscience of the indi- 
vidual, reduces it to that class of observances in which the individual 
judgment is bound to conform itself to regulation by due authori- 
tative act. 

If due authority prescribes communion at an hour precluding a 
morning meal, it is for the individual conscience to decide between 
danger to health and obedience. If health is really endangered, 
the doubtful must give way to the clear. Fasting communion ad- 
mits of doubt—duty to God (1) in the due regard for preservation 
of health, and (2) in obedience to due authority admits of none. 

I utterly object to your remaining “‘ not minded to communicate” 
—knowing no other qualification for such a state of mind than that 
of wilful sin. I know the cluster of sophistries that has been hung 
around the practice, and regard the whole as alien from the godly 
simplicity and sincerity which befit the true-hearted, humble fol- 
lower of Christ. 

For a man in health, I see no great hardship in fasting every 
day, if needful, till 2 p.m. One wholesome meal a day, eaten with 
good appetite earned by hearty exercise, and then digested with a 
good conscience, is more likely to preserve mens sana in corpore 
sano than the most part of our modern habits. 

But I do not advise on that point. What I do insist on is that 
the individual “ preference” of fasting communion has no right to 
set itself up against the regulation of duly authorized ecclesiastical 
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superiors—which relation the dean and faculty hold to the students 
of the Seminary. 

The resolutions do ‘‘require something not required by the 
rubrics.” It would be preposterous to suppose them necessary did 
they not. 

But do you, by making that an objection, mean to intimate a 
doubt of the right of the spiritual authority of a religious house 
like the Seminary to require anything beyond the rubrics? Surely 
you cannot have looked at the matter in that light ! 

Nor can J doubt, for an instant, the right of the head of such an 
institution to require of the members a strict account of the reasons 
of their conduct in a matter of so much importance as public con- 
formity with public and general rule governing participation in the 
highest act of common worship. It is absurd to call such require- 
ment ‘‘ obligatory confession ;” because the account is required, 
not as a religious act, nor as a term of communion, but as a point of 
discipline, and as a due compliance with the promise in matricula- 
tion. 

I have long thought that students in the Seminary were much too 
little mindful of the fact that they are not in the position either of 
ordinary members of a Christian household or even of mere matric- 
ulated members of a secular college. 

Their matriculation makes them members of a religious house, 
and is, for the term of their connection, the vow of obedience to the 
authority of that house, knowing no limit in things spiritual but 
those which apply to such vow in any circumstances, viz.: Ist, the 
canons of the Church, for all; and 2d, for each one appeal to his 
own diocesan—which last, in the circumstances of the case, may 
amount either to petition for relief in case of special grievance, or 
to request for advice, whether to obey or leave, in case of general 
regulation. 

As your diocesan, I heartily approve the general regulations about 
which you have appealed to me for advice, and if there be in the 
Seminary any ramification of that conspiracy in the Church which 
is aiming at the reintroduction of the abomination of “private 
masses,” I think it high time that all the legitimate authority of 
the institution should be exercised for the extirpation of such a can- 
cerous ailment. 

On the questions connected with the point about which your dif- 
ficulties rise, Iam glad to find myself able, now, to refer you with 
a good deal of confidence to a copious source of full and accurate 
information in the ‘ Notitia Hucharistica” of Mr. Scudamore, pub- 
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lished a few weeks ago. Its sound learning and wide research fur- 
nish timely rebuke and correction to the silly and superficial medi- 
sevalizing tendencies that have been so rife among us for these few 
years past. God grant that we may soon be well rid of them! They 
are the worst hindrance of the work of the Church that has pre- 
sented itself within my half century of observation of her struggle. 
Ever lovingly and faithfully your true friend and pastor, 
W. R. W. 


TO THE REV. BENJAMIN B. SMITH, D.D., BISHOP OF KEN- 
TUCKY. 


INSISTS THAT A PRESBYTER BEARING LETTERS DIMISSORY SHALL BE 
RECEIVED OR PRESENTED FOR TRIAL. 


BALTIMORE, December 14, 1872. 
Rr. Rev. anp Dear Sir: 


I have just received your letter, addressed ‘‘ To the Ecclesiastical 
Authority of the Diocese of Maryland,” refusing to accept a letter 
dimissory to the Diocese of Kentucky, given to the Rey. —— —_, 
presbyter, by the assistant bishop of this diocese, acting in full 
charge of the diocese in my absence, on the ground that for more 
than six months he has given aid and countenance to certain parties 
in the Diocese of Kentucky who have introduced novelties into it 
which disturb its peace, and which it is well known that the bishop 
wholly disapproves and condemns. 

I find in Canon 12, Title I., Section VIL., that it is the duty of the 
ecclesiastical authority of a diocese to which a clergyman has re- 
moved to accept a testimonial presented in due form, unless there 
be matters affecting the character of the minister concerned which 
would form a proper ground of canonical inquiry and presentment ; 
in which case the same shall be communicated to the bishop or ec- 
clesiastical authority of the diocese whence the minister has removed, 
in order to investigation. 

It becomes my duty, therefore, to inquire of you whether you are 
prepared to present charges against the Rev. —— , insuch form 
and with such allegation of time, place, and evidence as may enable 
the ecclesiastical authority of Maryland to bring the same to judi- 
cial investigation, in order either to the conviction of the reverend 
brother concerned or to his exculpation from the said charges. 

Very faithfully, your affectionate friend and brother, 
W. R. W., 
Bishop of Maryland. 
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TO THE REV. DR. J. S. B. HODGES. 


SISTERHOODS. 
Mapison AVENUE, February 13, 18738. 
My Dear Doctor: 

The kind, filial frankness and affectionateness of your letter last 

night received affords me the greatest comfort and satisfaction. 

You were quite right in supposing that your course 
with regard to the Sisters in charge of the asylum was in accord- 
ance with my wishes. I should be only too glad to have a hundred 
of them (were such a blessing imaginable) at work in my diocese in 
the same quiet, earnest, most exemplary way. 

Certainly I should have no thought of meddling with them any 
more than I have untilnow. They have my silent blessing whenever 
I chance to see them, and my continual cordial prayers. 

I have accepted their invaluable services with hearty freedom and 
much gladness, knowing less than I now know of the true nature of 
their rule and observances, and for that reason less able than I now 
am to accord them my unhesitating confidence and very nearly un- 
qualified approval. 

I certainly do prefer the rules of the Sisters of the Poor to those 
of 8. John Baptist. The former appear to me to have been drawn 
up with extraordinary care to remove every possible occasion for 
misinterpretation or objection, and to have been guarded, in the 
exercise of eminent wisdom, against possible dangers more or less 
to be apprehended in the growth of associations of the kind. 

But beyond the expression of such approval of the rule of the All 
Saints’ Sisters (which had been submitted to me while I was as yet 
ignorant of that of Clewer), I have in no wise distinguished their po- 
sition from that of the ladies at your asylum. I have said nothing 
in favor of them which I am not ready to say, if opportunity or oc- 
casion offer, of the Clewer ladies. 

In relation to both orders, my position is the same—they are 
heartily welcome to occasional or temporary work, if for that only 
they come. They will be still more welcome to work as foundresses 
of off-shoots of their home establishments, if they can obtain per- 
mission of their superiors to do so upon my terms, stated in the let- 
ter to Mr. Stewart. Without and until such permission shall have 
been obtained, I must withhold my consent from their attempt at 
any manner of organization of women of my diocese in association 
with themselves under their respective rules. 

Faithfully and affectionately, your friend and brother, 
W. KR. Warrrincuam. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTER REFERRED TO IN THE FOREGOING. 


As a ground of your own special interest, you allege the expe- 
rience of ‘‘ five years’ work,” part of it as ‘“‘a confessor of women.” 

Without ever having laid claim to exercise a function for which I 
know no authority, scriptural or Catholic, I have for more than 
forty-five years been in habitual communication with persons of both 
sexes more or less desirous of engagement in association for special 
work for Christ’s sake. One of my first serious conversations with a 
layman, after my ordination to my present office, was on the subject 
of the need and practicability of organization for that end. Almost 
immediately after the same subject was earnestly discussed with 
more than one of the leading clergymen of my diocese. From that 
time onward I kept it steadily in view, until—now almost twenty 
years ago—it pleased God to bless me with the realization of my 
aim. 

It is therefore simply amusing to me to be addressed in an apolo- 
getic plea, as though for some new thing or measure, in behalf of 
sisterhoods in general. 

There is probably no man in the Church more ready than I to 
recognize and encourage sisterhoods organized on sound church 
principles, under conditions consistent with the divinely originated 
constitution of the Church. 

That constitution I understand to be that, under and for the one 
head, Christ Jesus, by succession from him through his apostles, the 
bishops of the Church are, each for the place and people for which 
he is made and set apart, the organizing principle and governing 
power. . . . Duty to Christ and desire of the glory of his 
name, and not jealousy of rival sects or fear of hostile religions, I 
recognize as the true incentive to the kind of zeal in which sister- 
hoods and kindred manifestations of living faith have their origina- 
tion. Antagonism to Rome I am not disposed to cherish or honor 
as a motive. 5 

I am no stranger to the reflections which are so ably presented in 
your letter. . . . Yor instance, I quite agree with you that there 
is no reason why Christian men and women should not be encouraged 
to give themselves wholly to work for Christ’s sake in ‘“ following 
him.” But if they are taught and urged to do this, as an embrace- 
ment of a higher life within and above the life of the Church—an 
acceptance of ‘counsels of perfection,” whereby they shall merit, 
over and above their own deliverance through Christ from eternal 
death, degrees of glory in higher rooms than the common herd of 
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baptized Christians may be encouraged to hope for—then their 
opportunity is made their delusion, and the old deceiver, in the 
garb of an angel of light, leads them away from Christ, under pre- 
text of more close and eminent following. 


Your affectionate friend and brothon 
W. BR. W. 


TO THE BISHOP OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 
THE ATHANASIAN CREED AND THE FILIOQUE. 


BALTIMORE, February 20, 1873. 
My Drar BisnHor: 


The incursion of daily business for my diocese, with my inability 
for much or long-continued work, haye hindered until now my at- 
tempt to fulfil the promise of attention to the very important and 
interesting note of the Bishop of Jamaica which you so kindly com- 
municated tome. It has been much in my thoughts, but I have 
not until to-day had it in my power to brace myself up to the endea- 
vor to put in shape briefly and clearly what little I have to say in 
remark upon it. 

Were I in England I should give my vote, in the first place, 
against any attempt at change, believing that the Church would be 
strengthened, rather than otherwise, by any defection that might be 
the result of defeat of such attempt. 

Should it appear, however, that a really large proportion of mem- 
bers of the Church, whether clerical or lay, through ignorance or 
misinformation, so misunderstood the minatory clauses as to be 
offended with them, I should be willing to concede to such, as an 
accommodation to weakness, the addition to the formula of an ex- 
planatory rubric, stating in fewest possible words the nature of those 
clauses. Should a majority insist on the omission of the minatory 
clauses—while it would be, in my judgment, an injudicious meas- 
ure likely to lead to further attempts at alteration in the future, or 
to encourage renewed endeavors to be rid of the formula altogether, 
still I could acquiesce in the procedure, and should regard it as in 
no degree essentially affecting the nature of the document. Recog- 
nizing that, not as a Catholic creed but as a local confession, I view 
it as a merely human composition of very high authority on account 
of its millennial acceptance, but never stamped with the sanction of 
the Vincentian rules as regards its wse, and therefore quite within 
the control of any branch of the Church having sufficient ground of 
action, in its own circumstances and relations, to justify to itself the 
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alteration or abridgment of the phraseology, without essential 
change of doctrinal statement. 

As a member of the American Church, my personal desire is for 
the restoration of the formula to a place in the Prayer-book, in 
which it is my judgment that it might to advantage appear, for 
prescribed use three or four times in the year, and for permitted use 
at stated times and places in the service, in the discretion of min- 
isters. 

I am ready, at once, to join in an effort to replace it in the eighth 
article. 

Should a movement for its reintroduction into the Prayer-book 
be made without any general or very numerous organized opposi- 
tion, I should deem it my duty to support such movement. 

In so doing I would prefer action on the part of the American 
Church, omitting the minatory clauses, and adding a brief rubric 
stating that it was done solely on account of their liability to mis- 
construction; but I should not oppose the reintroduction of the 
formula wholly unchanged, provided it were then made of discre- 
tionary use, except on Trinity Sunday. 

I should deem it my duty to oppose any attempt on our part to 
replace the formula in our Prayer-book with any change whatso- 
ever beyond the mere omission of the minatory clauses, believing 
it far better to leave it as we now do, unacknowledged, but certainly 
unrejected, than to tamper with its phraseology, to the almost sure 
corruption of its doctrine. 

In all this I say about change I have no reference to amendment 
of the translation, if that should be deemed needful, of which I 
have not satisfied myself. It seems to me more easy to fault the 
present translation than to mend it. As for correction of the text, 
I have seen no evidence to warrant, much less to require it. 

I have preferred, before venturing to speak of the Bishop of 
Kingston’s proposals, briefly to state my own views of the subject 
as it presents itself to the consideration of an American churchman. 
It has, of course, of late years occupied a good deal of my thoughts. 

I am free to own that the American Church, by rash action in the 
past, has forfeited any right to a voice in the Anglican counsels on 
the subject. 

But if the Anglican Churches, with any considerable degree of 
unanimity, should propose to us a reconstruction of the formula on 
the bishop’s plan, I should think it our duty to accept it, rather 
than either remain in our present worse condition or insist on the 
retention of the old plan. 
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I cannot agree to the proposed emendation as regards the “ Pro- 
cession.” 

1. It would, as I apprehend, amount to a serious change in doc- 
trinal statement. 

2. It would, as I take it, be an introduction of a new definition of 
the most dangerous kind, viz., exclusive. 

3. It would attempt a new limitary circumscription of the faith. 

The Orientals, in my judgment, would not accept it, and would 
rather be awakened to new jealousies and oppositions by the at- 
tempt, as they would say, to reassert a heresy in a new form. 

The Latins would be bound to reject, as assuming to correct their 
definitions. 

I could not, for my own self, accept it. 

While I desire to omit the infoisted clause of the Constantinopol- 
itan Creed (at whatever risk of Latin offence), and entirely agree 
with the Bishop of Kingston’s opinion (as opinion) about the dif- 
ference between the modes or conditions of being of the Second and 
Third Divine Persons, I know of no warrant for presuming to set 
this opinion in a declaration of ‘‘ the faith ” which I understand and 
maintain this document to profess to be. 

The Latin “a” and our “from” entirely satisfy me by their fit 
latitude of significance. It is the attempt to discriminate their 
shades of meaning in the several applications from which I feel 
bound to shrink. 

Begging that you will kindly ascribe anything obscure, inco- 
herent, or curt in this long letter to the infirmities and not the will 
of the writer, I am, as ever, 

Your loving and true friend and brother, 
Wruam R. WairrincHam, 
Bishop of Maryland. 


TO THE RT. REY. W. B. W. HOWE, D.D., BISHOP OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


BISHOPS FOR THE SEVERAL RACES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BALTIMORE, May 30, 1878. 
My Dear BisHor: 


The plan of an episcopate for our colored population is by no 
means new tome. Long before the civil war I had been driven to 
meditate en it, by conviction that the blacks in my own diocese could 
not be efficiently provided for on our present scheme, and that there 
did seem to be ground for anticipating good success for work among 
them well organized and diligently prosecuted on the plan of a 
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‘‘yace” or ‘‘ tongue” episcopate, jurisdiction, ministry, and pastoral 
supply. 

The double, mutually compensatory and completory, kinds of juris- 
diction, topical and lingual; or distributed by metes and bounds, 
for a certain portion of the population, and by race or language (dis- 
tributed over or scattered through the same metes and bounds, with 
or without recognition of them) to a certain other portion (or several 
other portions) of a collimital population, I believe to have been ex- 
istent, and more or less extensively employed as called for, through- 
out the Church in all ages. 

I see no reason why the Church should not resort to its use in our 
eountry, so wonderfully peopled and still peopling by myriads of in- 
comers from many and very diverse races and tongues. 

On that plan we might haye an episcopate for the Scandinavian 
tongues, another for the German, another for the Chinese, and above 
all for the millions of our native blacks. 

Of course, in the outset, each of these must, of necessity, have a mis- 
sionary character ; and with the exception of the last—and possibly 
also of the third—-be constituted with distinct recognition of a steady 
process of evanishment, in proportion as the several races or tongues 
should become merged in the general mass of the community. 

But to institute such a work, I suppose we should have to add new 
canonical provisions—just as was proposed (and, I think, by mis- 
take, not done) in the last General Convention, for our foreign con- 
gregations in Europe or elsewhere. A canon, in a few sections, 
might provide when and where such work should be done—by 
whom election, etc., should be effected—and what the relations of 
the new organizations should be with existing diocesan and mission- 
ary schemes. 

I, for one, am ready to enter upon endeavors to devise and exe- 
cute such a plan of Church extension (to which Providence seems to 
be calling us in more than one direction) whenever my brethren 
shall have faith and zeal to set about it. Our new Indian Episco- 
pate is a long and noble step toward the enterprise. 

Heartily thanking you for the opportunity of exchanging opinion 
upon the subject, and wishing that you and our brethren of the ad- 
joining dioceses would bestow the study and labor which the due 
preparation of a well-devised scheme would doubtless require, but 
would certainly thoroughly deserve, 

I am faithfully and truly your loving friend and brother, 
W. R. W., 
Bishop of Maryland. 


Vou, II.—20 
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TO REV. JOHN WILEY, RECTOR OF SHERWOOD PARISH, 
BALTIMORE COUNTY. 


VOLUNTARY ACTS AND PRESCRIBED RITUAL. 


BALTIMore, April 17, 1873. 
Rev. anp Dear BRoraer: 

T am sorry that any of your good people should have been troubled 
at the chanting of a verse of Scriptures in a part of the service 
where so doing not only neither interrupts nor sets aside anything 
prescribed in the rubrics, but certainly seems to be as appropriate 
and as much a help to devotion as the reading certain other sen- 
tences. From earliest boyhood I remember the singing of hymns 
or anthems during collection of alms and offerings as a practice in 
the Church, and as such its lawfulness is asserted by Bishop White, 
in his Memoirs of the Protestant Episcopal Church, vindicating the 
right of singing from Scripture or the Prayer-book at any time 
during assemblage for worship, when so doing does not contravene 
or interfere with the order set down in the Prayer-book. 

In this city several congregations have within a few years past 
added to the singing of the verse from Chronicles simultaneous ris- 
ing on the part of the people, and the effect is certainly excellent. 
TI conceive that no clergyman has a right to prescribe this to his 
flock, for by so doing he would be doing what neither priest nor 
bishop has the right to do in our Chureh—imposing on them new 
ritual. But what he has no right to prescribe to them, I cannot see 
but that they have a perfect right to do, if so pleased; inasmuch 
as the Prayer-book certainly does not forbid it, nor prescribe any- 
thing inconsistent with it—the posture of the congregation during 
collection and presentation of alms and offerings not being directed 
to be either sitting or standing. 

I mention this to illustrate the noteworthy distinction between 
voluntary acts and prescribed ritual. 

So of your singing. On Bishop White’s authority, and by imme- 
morial practice of the Church, it is not in itself wrong. Therefore, 
as a voluntary act, it is perfectly permissible ; while neither you nor 
I would have the slightest authority to enjoin or enforce its obsery- 
ance as a part of ritual. 

Very faithfully your affectionate friend and brother, 
W. RB, W. 
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TO THE RT. REV. DR. BEDELL. 
ON RECONCILIATION OF A ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST OR DEACON. 


BALTIMORE, June 4, 1873. 
My Dear Bisuor : 


The case of a person already in Holy Orders was not in the pur- 
view of Canon 2, Title I., according to the intention of the committee 
which reported that canon in its present form; and although the 
words ‘‘ ministry of this Church” do seem to open a door for wide 
construction, yet the accompanying phrase, ‘‘ Candidates for Holy 
Orders,” sufficiently indicates that a person already iz such orders 
would not be in contemplation. I consider the action of the Gen- 
eral Convention of 1871 to have left the case of reconciliation of a 
priest or deacon coming from the Roman obedience just where it 
was before, i.e., entirely within the discretion of the bishop. 

My own practice has been to regard myself as bound in foro con- 
scientie not to be content with testimonials and probation less than 
fully equivalent to those required in the case of a candidate from an 
unepiscopal ministry, and haying been satisfied by such, to admit 
the reconciled priest by a public act, requiring from him a form of 
renunciation of the distinctive tenets of Romanism, and the examina- 
tion (as far as applicable) of the postulant in the ordination office, 
followed up by the use on my part of the formula, “Take thou 
authority, etc., word and sacraments, ete., in this Church.” 

Very faithfully your affectionate friend and brother, 
W. R. WarrrincHam. 


TO THE RT. REV. DR. BEDELL. 


THE REPEAL OF THE CANON ON AMUSEMENTS — RECONCILIATION OF 
ROMANISTS, 


ORANGE, N. J., July 8, 1878. 
My Dear Bisxor: 

I am glad to have your approval of my attempt to hinder injurious 
misconstruction of what I think was unadvised action of my Conven- 
tion, thoughtlessly taken without allowing me opportunity for set- 
ting before the members the nature and consequences of what they 
were about to do. 

Iam glad, too, to be able to assure you that a large majority of 
the Convention against whose action I have been compelled to record 
my protest are in full agreement with you and me on the subject of 
the incompatibility of Christian character and profession with the 
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worldly customs reprobated in the repealed canon, but did what 
they did in unwise fastidiousness about the mode of expressing the 
mind of the Church—not seeing, what you and I have but too much 
occasion to know, that ninety-nine out of every one hundred in the 
world outside will inevitably construe the withdrawal of canonical 
censure into a change of disciplinary regulation and a ‘‘ backing 
down” of the Church before the pressure of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. 

Were I in condition to do justice to the subject, I would gladly use 
the occasion given for the issue of either a pastoral letter or a 
charge, or both; and even in my broken estate have had serious in- 
tentions of so doing, but I am afraid of doing harm by a feeble pre- 
sentation of a cause too good to be championed by a crippled 
advocate, and am very sensible of the delicacy and difficulty of vin- 
dicating lay discipline without stirring up a hornet’s nest against 
“clerical assumptions,” and of putting Christian abnegation on the 
true ground, midway between medizeval asceticism and ‘‘ broad 
church ” secularity. 

I should not have troubled you with a letter merely for the pur- 
pose of saying this. The matter of Roman reconciliations seemed. 
to demand some reply to your remarks. 

I do agree with you that it might be wisely done to legislate on 
that subject before long, the rather because I seem to myself to see 
in the near future a breaking up of the papal denomination in this 
country, which may throw many of their best men into our com- 
munion, whom it would be well that we should be ready to receive 
on fixed and uniform terms, made as easy but also as safe as pos- 
sible. Why do you not make it your business to prepare well- 
digested action to that effect, for proposition in the next General 
Convention? It ought to originate in the House of Bishops (being 
in limitation of our present powers), and would be seen to do so with 
peculiar propriety at the present juncture. I would very cheerfully 
render you any aid in my power, in the way of revision, and advice 
when needed. 

On one point you seem to overrate our difficulties arising out of 
existing deficiency of legislation. No bishop, as I apprehend, is 
obligated to receive a letter dimissory unless the bearer have a 
previous offer of settlement in his diocese. An elected rector or 
minister he is canonically bound to receive, except in canonically 
excepted cases. An elected professor, teacher, etc., I suppose he 
can refuse to receive, if willing to incur the liability to civil suit for 
damages, in which the suitor would have to show pecuniary injury 
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by want of canonical residence—a difficult task. An uncalled bearer 
of letters dimissory can make no claim compelling the bishop to 
acceptance. 
Faithfully and truly your loving friend and brother, 
W. BR. Warrrinenam, 


TO THE REY. JAS. A. HARROLD. 


CONSECRATION IS A GIFT TO GOD—THE BENEDICTION OF A CHAPEL NOT 
TO BE ATTEMPTED. 


BALTIMORE, November 27, 1874. 
Rey. anD DEar Broruer: 


I congratulate you heartily on the success with which your labors 
have been crowned in the erection of the temporary chapel, of which 
your note of the 25th, just received, informs me. 

It is natural that you should desire to signalize the occupation of 
the new chapel by special and suitable services. 

But it is, in my judgment, entirely unadvisable to make them 
such as should in any way assume the form of, or be liable to con- 
fusion with, the consecration of a church. 

In that holy rite there is a special and real significancy which 
does not at all belong to the putting in use of a place destined to 
temporary subservience to human needs and to resumption, when 
those needs shall have been supplied, for lower uses and human 
ownership. 

The dedication of such a place would be the exact equivalent of a 
similar celebration among Presbyterians, Methodists, etc., of the 
opening of a meeting-house, deriving all its consequence from the 
consideration of the worshippers, none from that of divine accept- 
ance and occupation. 

On the other hand, I have still greater objection to the thoroughly 
Romish medizval invention of a ‘ benediction,” the very import of 
the word signifying an assumed false principle and asserting a false 
pretension—the principle that intrinsic holiness can attach to things, 
the pretension that man has any ground or warrant for presuming 
to make claim to the power of effecting such attachment. 

While, therefore, I would gladly, if it were in my power, assist in 
enhancing your enjoyment of the inception of the new stage of your 
work attained to in the opening of your chapel, and truly regret that 
the state of my health is not such as to warrant my doing so, I must 
most distinctly beg you to understand that the Church knows noth- 
ing of any ‘‘ benediction” of a place for temporary use, and that I 
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should be guilty of falseness to her principle and practice if I un- 
dertook such a thing myself, and of still worse abuse of trust if I 
were to pretend to make any grant of a faculty to you for such per- 
formance. 

The distinction between our ‘‘ consecration” and Roman “ bene- 
dictions” is as clear as any other between true and false, between 
reality and sham, between authority and vain pretension. 

My dear brother! is there never to be any end of our running 
after mediseval corruptions coming to us in the garb of Tridentine 
ceremonial and perversion of scriptural phrase and use? 

I am sure you do not wish to countenance such folly, and am 
therefore all the more free to write to you as I think of it. 

Your loving and true friend and brother, 
W. RB. W. 


TO HIS DAUGHTER MARGARET. 
HOME GOSSIP. 


ORANGE, August 14, 1874. 
Dear Macc: 


Your pleasant well-filled letter came duly to hand last evening 
and gladdened-our hearts. Aunt Phcebe was here, and of course 
helped us to enjoy the goodnews. Only we couldn’t help regretting 
that Charles should have had to take to the outlandish fashion of go- 
ing to bed on having an increase of family—but if it helped to bring 
M. about so soon and so thoroughly, why, we must make the best 
of it. 

Tell Willie that to make amends for the new-comev’s being “ only 
a girl,” he has the great news that his friend Marshal Bazaine, who 
was to have been shot, has run away and got free from his enemies 
after all, thanks to his courageous, true-hearted little wife, who, 
with her own hands, rowed the boat that caught him as he dropped 
from the rock on which his prison stands hanging over the sea, as I 
have seen it many a time. So that wesee that a girl can be good 
for something, sometimes, after all. 

Tell Phoebe that she can’t know how much good her old sun-fiat 
does grandma in her garden occupations. The hoops, and the build- 
ing-blocks, and the spade, and all the rest of the things are sadly 
idle in the closet, for want of little hands to turn them to account. 
As for the “ bunnie family ” [ground-squirrels which had given amuse- 
ment to the children the previous summer], they don’t think us old 
folk worth coming to see, and so we haven’t set eyes on them. But 
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the rabbit is here, paying attention to the cabbages; and some of 
our neighbors’ hens with long necks are fond of stretching them up 
to pick blackberries—of which we have any quantity an inch long ; 
and the old muskrat comes to pay us a visit now and then; and 
one evening, just after dark, we plainly, oh, too plainly, smeli—a 
skunk! about the cellar-door, looking, as we suppose, after the 


eggs. . . . You may tell Drs. G. and L. that I go entirely with 
D’Israeli, and rejoice in the turn things are taking in England. 
Your loving father, W. BR. W. 


THE REV. T. G. DASHIELL, D.D. 


CHURCH STANDARDS TO BE UPHELD—PRIESTHOOD IN CHRIST. 


BALTIMORE, March 23, 1874. 
Rev. and Dear BRoruer : 

You ask me “ Do not I think the next General Convention may be 
relied upon to do something worthy of a Catholic Church ?” 

If that means by innovating, in any direction, on our standards 
of doctrine, discipline, and worship, I must say most positively, No/ 
Whatever might have been the prospect of changes before the miser- 
able consequences of Bishop Cummins’ course, I think that they 
have utterly altered the state of opinion, and that the great body of 
the clergy and laity will not hear of any attempt to tinker our ar- 
ticles, Prayer-book, or canons, to please either of the schools of 
churchmanship. The path broad enough for our fathers is broad 
enough for us. I trust, and verily believe, that a very great majority 
of the members of the Church are now, and will cause themselves to 
be so represented in the General Convention as to show themselves 
to be, disposed to adhere to the wise counsel given to men of old, 
“‘Meddle not with them that are given to change.” 

But that disposition I think very likely to show itself also in cau- 
tionary measures to remedy evils which have given offence to many 
by checking lawlessness on the right hand (if there be any “‘ right 
hand” in such a case) and on the left—not in the way of legislative 
tampering with our standards, but in that of repressing individual 
tampering with our worship by adding or omitting according to the 
measure of each man’s self-conceit or ignorance, the scriptural, 
primitive, Catholic provisions for the maintenance of Gospel truth 
and order being overlaid or laid aside, in utter contempt of mutual 
obligation to obedience to the general laws of the whole associated 
body by a multitude of self-constituted infallible parish popes. 

You attach more importance to my use of the word ‘“‘ presbyter” 
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in writing to Mr. McGuire than belongs to it. I only meant to con- 
cede to him his right to his own interpretation of the Prayer-book 
word ‘‘ priest.” The last thing I could consent to would be the 
abnegation of that term. For my part I hold to the. literal truth of 
Scripture, and believe that St. Peter and St. John meant what they 
say when they claim “ priesthood ” for all believers. Of course that 
stops the talk about infringement on our Lord’s priesthood when 
his ambassadors (and therefore representatives) are also called 
priests—in the true proper sense of the term. Are they Jess than 
the laity because they are ¢heir ministers as well as Christ’s? If 
not, then they, as well as the laity, share Christ’s priesthood, being 
one with him; and when they offer the memorial of his one sacri- 
fice, they with the laity, and the laity with them, offer a spiritual 
sacrifice as true as their union in membership of his mystic body, 
with him the heavenly head, and just in proportion as the ‘‘ doing ” 
this is eminently their act by virtue of their office, just in the same 
proportion are they among, and for, and with their brethren emi- 
nently and truly ‘‘ priests.” 

This doctrine, I am assured by the studies of a lifetime, the 
Prayer-book holds, and was meant to hold and witness. And shall 
I, after the Church has held it for eighteen hundred years, help to 
put it out of sight and mind by striking it out, or admitting that an 
alternative which is not its alternative may be substituted ? 

You see, my dear brother, there are consciences on both sides of 
this question. With Timothy, I have learned of the Holy Spirit 
through St. Paul, rv mapaxataGjkny purtdcoew; and it has been the 
lesson of my lifetime that in fulfilment of that duty words are not 
idle things, to be lightly bandied to and fro, in temporary com- 
promise of passing waves of controversy. 

Your faithfully loving friend and brother, 
W. R. Warrrincuam. 


TO REY. T. G. DASHIELL. 


RESPECTING THE GENERAL CONVENTION IN 1874—oPpPOSES ALL 
CHANGE IN THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


BALTIMORE, May 18, 1874. 
My Dear Reverend Broruer: oy 


Who am I that I should talk about what “TI will do” or “ won’t 
do” in laying down lines for others? I utterly decline taking any 
such ground at all. 

But I have a right to form, and I recognize the duty of plainly 
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avowing, when fitly asked, my own opinion as to what ought to be 
done. 

The occurrences of every day for a long time past have gone to 
strengthen my convictions that the present duty of the Church, in 
her accountability for the truth of God and the purity of his wor- 
ship, as we have received them through past generations, is tena- 
ciously to hold fast that which we have, with strenuous resistance of 
all ill-advised and short-sighted clamors for change by way either 
of pretended improvement or alleged accommodation. 

The spectacle exhibited by the men now gathered together in New 
York, to add one more to the many sects that make ‘“ Christian 
unity ” a term of derision and reproach, is sufficient, of itself, to 
warn us of the fruitlessness of the folly of seeking ‘‘relief” of inno- 
vators by change. 

How many will remain satisfied with any modicum of concession 
that it might be possible to agree upon, this year, in a General Con- 
vention ? 

Dr. Andrews—who has done more than most men living to ad- 
vance the interests and consolidate the: action of the extremists 
whom he is trying to cast out of the bosom of the Church—has 
shown by his tacit assumption of infallibility in his notes, and his 
utterly unfair method of argument against all who will not accept 
his “Ego dixi,” that what is really aimed at under the cry of relief 
is conquest, to the extent of exclusion. Men who, like me, for half a 
century have found in the Prayer-book as it is the nearest approach 
to the truth of God in its genuine expression in his revealed Word, 
interpreted by the best lights of history and science, are to be first 
branded as sacramentalists and sacerdotalists, and then turned out 
as Romanizing traitors. ‘ Alternatives” and “concessions for 
relief” are to do the branding part—then, in sure sequence, as aimed 
at in avowed determination by existing organizations, is to come the 
settlement by expurgation. 

No! the plain meaning of our American Prayer-book as it is is 
our understanding of the Bible. Keep it as it is and we ask no 
more. [If it is altered, somebody must go; either we, whom it is to 
be altered to cast out, or they who have to alter it to suit their 
views, and then settle extent of alteration by such edifying discus- 
sion as is going on in New York! 
Your loying brother, 

W. BR. W. 
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THE REV. C. M. P. TO THE BISHOP. 


PRAYS THAT THERE MAY BE NO DECLARATION TOUCHING THE DOC- 
TRINE OF A PRESENCE IN THE HOLY EUCHARIST. 


RED BANK, N. J., October 15, 1874. 


Rr. Rev. anp Very Dear Faruer: 

I am bold to write to you, although no longer under your jurisdic- 
tion, but as one who very dearly loves and honors you, and as one 
who never ceases to thank God for the honour of having seen some 
service as one of your clergy. But, imprimis, I must say that with 
the current number, the October number of V’he Church and the 
World, I bid a final farewell to all editorial work. Ido not write 
to-day in any capacity (?) as editor, but as son to father, or as 
learner to master and teacher. To my point: 

I am neither prepared nor ready to accept any of the new and late 
definitions of the Presence in the blessed sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist, nor am I ready to deny them. 2. I am certainly not pre- 
pared to acknowledge any new ritual observances as expressive of 
my faith or of my opinion. As regards the last—ritual observances— 
I will simply say that I believe, and I have repeatedly stated my 
opinion, they are historically a mistake, if not something worse. 

But I was taught in a school which left undefined all manners of 
the presence of our Lord. I have ever understood this to reach to 
the whole question between us and the Roman Church. There can- 
not be, or ought not to be, any question as to the presence. This 
“‘how” of our days, however, reaches to facts of God’s Incarnation. 
It comes to mean not only ‘‘ how,” but also ‘‘ what.” 

My object in writing now is to beseech that no declaration against 
the doctrine of a presence (undefined as to manner, but strict as to 
the ‘‘ Res”) shall be made by the bishops in the present Conven- 
tion. I happen to know how widespread will be the effect should 
any declaration or definition be drawn up which will compel the 
withdrawal of any, or which will prevent any who do not receive 
transubstantiation, but who accept the truth ‘‘ bating that” from 
entering the Church. 

The ritual matter is a mere bagatelle—the doctrine is of the utmost > 
importance. 

Bear with me, my dear Rt. Rev. Father, if I bee that when this 
question comes before your House you will remember that men will 
care nothing for canons or ritual (these they will obey), nothing 
about details of lights, ete. But if men are refused the right to 
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worship Curist, ‘‘ whether in the sacrament or out of the sacrament,” 
the result will be disastrous to thousands. 
Ever lovingly your son and servant, C. M. P. 


ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING LETTER. 
HovusE oF BisHops, October 16, 1874. 
My Dear Broruer: 
I think you may set your mind at ease about any apprehended 
declaration of this House. 
It is in my judgment quite out of the range of probability, if not 
of possibility, that such a thing should be undertaken. 
I see no ground to fear the removal of our landmarks in doctrine 
by a hair’s-breadth in any action of this Convention. 
Your loving friend and brother, 
W. BR. Warrrincuam. 


OW Wik a>: 
IN ANSWER TO A LETTER SETTING FORTH A CLERGYMAN’S STRAITS. 


BALTIMORE, October 15, 1878. 
Dear BRAND: 


Your kind letter, though it saddened my heart, brought me a 
message of comfort. 

I had had an opportunity of helping our brother, and through my 
infirmity lost it. He appealed to me for help now almost a month 
ago, at a time when I was drained to my last dollar, and saw before 
me responsibilities for the quarter then next ensuing which I knew 
not how to meet. I could not bear to make that an answer to him, 
and deferred writing until I should be able to send him help. 

A way was opened for me now about eight days ago, and I have 
been letting my infirmity keep my brother’s need out of my poor 
crippled mind. Your note was to me as if I heard our Saviour’s 
loving voice reminding me, “You had something to do for me! 
How could you let it go out of mind?” That he should have so 
gone out of his way, as it were, as to stir you up to be his in- 
strument is a precious mercy, and humbly and thankfully do I ac- 
cept of it as infinitely more than I deserve. 

Had I had the means when §.’s appeal came to me, I should have 
sent him $75. Now, in recognition of our Lord’s great goodness to 
me, I cannot make it less than the enclosed, and trust and believe 
that you may take its receipt as a pledge from the Master that He 
will send you the other two-thirds in some way as little likely as 
this, and perhaps, too, as full of the threefold mercy: one to the 
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poor receiver, one to the privileged instrument of relief, and one, 
itself a double one, to the signally blessed enjoyer of the opportunity 
of giving. 
I return the ‘‘ draft.” It may be used elsewhere. 
Ever lovingly yours, 
W. R. WaitrincHamM. 


TO THE REV. C. C. GRAFTON. 
THE DISTINCTION OF CLERGY AS REGULAR AND SECULAR. 


BALTIMORE, February 27, 1875. 
My Drar GraFton : 

I am much obliged by the kindness and frankness of your answer 
to my questions. 

I find that you fall back, as I thought you must, upon what I 
deem the unauthorized and dangerous medizeval man-invented mod- 
ification of the divine institution of the ministry by the distinction 
of “clergy” into ‘‘ regular” and “ secular.” 

Those who do Christ’s work by keeping themselves to his own pro- 
visions by the instrumentality of his inspired apostles are, forsooth, 
secular, as in and of the world; while those whose adoption of 
human inventions in the é@eAobpnokeia Kai trarewoppoavwn Kai apedia 
copdros of “rules” of their own framing and enforcing being there- 
by become “regular,” are to be ‘ fathers,” as ¢v riyun run, although 
ov mpos mANTBOMNY THS TapKos. 

I do not fora moment consider you, or any like minded with you, 
as chargeable with this anti-Christian spirit and conduct, but all my 
studies of church history and meditations on its developments of 
the ways of God and men have been in vain if I be not right in 
considering the system and principles of ‘‘regular” life in Western 
Christendom for the last fifteen hundred years as an abnormal, un- 
healthy, and in tendency destructive, disproportioned development 
of churchly life. 

The instincts governing it have been those of the human element, 
not the divine in Catholicity. 

Growing out of social disorganizations, the anchoritic, cenobitic, 
monastic, mendicant, and military modes of “regular” life have 
always led to the comparative contempt, neglect, or perversion of 
divinely instituted means of grace, and substitution of man’s vain 
imagining for the promises of God in Christ and man’s futile efforts 
to work out his own righteousness and holiness for the might of the 
Spirit working in the Word and sacraments. Hvrebant in cortive. 
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Your account of the growth of this evil among us—exactly, as I 
suppose, in accordance with fact—affords the reason why I think 
men who have attained to my convictions in the matter bound to 
interfere—even at the risk of being thought troublesome intermed- 
dlers—to hinder further progress of the sub-introduction of wrong 
principles into the modes of speech among us. Only fools think 
words of small account. Their unauthorized introduction is the 
means of doing much harm, for disturbance of peace, for corrup- 
tion of principle, for substitutions of erroneous views and practices 
in lieu of simpler, older, and truer systems. My point is that there 
is absolutely no authority in this Church, of which you and I are 
sons, and wish to be filially obedient ones, for setting at nought the 
letter of our Lord’s injunction, rarépa ju) Kadéonre emi ris yjs, by the 
appellation of a certain class ‘‘fathers” merely by virtue of their 
profession of a mode of life. 

The one instance of the employment of the appellation in the 
Prayer-book, by its peculiarity and entire agreement with St. Paul’s 
use of correlative terms, confirms the objection. St. Paul called 
(not himself the father, but) Timothy, etc., his sons, because in the 
ministry he had begotten them. So when a bishop is engaged in 
the work of ordaining, then, and then alone, has the Church thought 
fit to designate the peculiarity of his work by the peculiar appella- 
tion then and therein bestowed on him. 

I regard the extension of the use of the appellation beyond the 
limit to which the Church has restricted herself as an abuse, and, as 
such, feel bound both to protest against it and, if possible, to keep 
it out of my own diocese. 

I have not been unmindful to the request in your last, and am 


ever your loving and true friend, 
W. R. WairrincHam. 


THE CRY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCHMAN. 


Oh my mother, whence is this unto thee, that thou hast good 
things poured upon thee and canst not keep them, and _ bearest 
children and darest not own them? Why hast thou not the skill 
to use their services, nor the heart to rejoice in their love? How is 
it that whatever is generous in purpose, and tender or deep in de- 
votion, thy flower and thy promise falls from thy bosom and finds 
no home within thine arms? Who hath put this note upon thee, to 
have a miscarrying womb and dry breasts, to be a stranger to thine 
own flesh, and thine eye cruel toward thy little ones? Thine own 
offspring, the fruit of thy womb, who love thee, and would toil for 
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thee, thou dost gaze upon with fear, as though a portent, or thou 
dost loathe as an offence ; at best thou dost but endure, as if they 
had no claim but on thy patience, self-possession, and vigilance, 
to be rid of them as easily as thou mayst. Thou makest them stand 
all the day idle as the very condition of thy bearing with them ; or 
thou biddest them begone where they will be more welcome ; or 
thou sellest them for naught to the stranger that passeth by. And 
what wilt thou do in the end thereof ! 

In 1875 this plaint, reprinted as a leaflet, was sent to the bishop 
with “‘ Regards of F. C. E.” The bishop returned 


THE ANSWER OF THE CHURCH CATHOLIC IN THE U. 8. A. TO 
THE COMPLAINT OF HER WAYWARD CHILD. 


Oh, my child! it is thee of whom thy long-suffering mother hath 
reason to complain, for that, having her good things in full measure, 
thou whinest and whimperest for the cast-off toys of the children of 
other mothers. Why hast thou not the skill to use the services of 
thy mother, nor the heart to rejoice in her love? Why longest thou 
for things forbidden to thee, and because thy mother grants them 
not, undutifully upbraidest her with lack of skill and tenderness? 
How is it thou unfilially assumest it to thyself to judge thy mother, 
and taunt her with dry breasts and a miscarrying womb, with which 
if God had seen fit to visit her, it would be thy part, humbled in 
the dust, to cry, Mea culpa! mea culpa! pro peccatis meis matrem 
visitasti, Deus retributionum! Who gave thee wisdom superior to 
thy mother’s to know, when she is ignorant, what is generous in 
purpose to merit her encouragement, and tender or deep in devyo- 
tion to deserve her praise? Came the spirit of prophecy to thee, 
to teach what is hidden from thy mother, wherein her true flower 
and promise flourish, what she is to cherish in her bosom, and for 
whom her arms are to provide a home? 

Woe to the undutiful discontent that putteth the note of baseness 
upon its mother, charging her with strangeness to her flesh, and 
deemeth the eye cruel toward her little ones, which, with the keen 
glance of divine discernment, would guard them against the tempter 
and guide them in the way of safety! 

Alas for my household! when the children whom my Lord hath 
begotten to me cry out against my loving rule, and seek after the 
ways of strangers, forgetting the law of my mouth and hankering 
for forbidden sweets and delights not after my heart! Therefore do 
I gaze with fear upon the mad pranks of my lawless household, and 
see the portent of wrath from on high in their sportings on the brink 
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of the abyss, and loathe as an offence the self-will which refuseth to 
bear the yoke and despiseth my quiet ways and gentle guidance. 
Have I not endured, my son?—yea, and borne, and believed, and 
hoped? but how have my patience and long-suffering charity been 
abused! Of whom have I rid myself but of those whom the father 
of lies had seduced to become children of his adoption, giving 
themselves up to strong delusion and to believe a lie and forsake 
the truth? Who stand idle but they who choose not to work by 
my laws, and refuse to labor at tasks other than of their own desir- 
ing? Whom do I bid begone but they who weary my loving ears 
with their railings and reproaches, and fill my walls with strife ? 
My children have forsaken me and sold themselves for naught to 
the sons of the stranger, and dost thou cast it in my teeth? The 
end thereof is ruin. But not forme. My Maker is my husband, 
and my Redeemer the King forever in His house. Him alone I 
know and serve; in Him shall my children, the meek and lowly, 
circumcised of lips and heart, find everlasting peace. 


TO THE RT. REV. DR. BEDELL. 


THE REAL EVILS OF THE PAPAL SYSTEM. 


BALTIMORE, January 13, 1876. 
My Dear Bisnor: 

I have read with interest the article in two parts on the papal 
assumption of the title Pontifex Maximus. Its author is evidently 
a man of discursive learning and facility of pen. Isee the quon- 
dam Jesuit through every paragraph—broad, glittering, but shallow. 

I wish he had not brought his Presbyterianism with him. 

I looked, but in vain, for some notice of the withering sarcasm of 
Tertullian in applying (perhaps the first suggestion of such applica- 
tion) the titles Pontifex Maximus and Episcopus Hpiscoporum (prob- 
ably to Calixtus) in refutation of his Beg to issue indulgences 
to sinners contra pudicitiam. 

As an exposure of some of the many weak points of the miserable 
system of shams built up into the Popery of our day, the book might 
do some good, though I can hardly consider that line of attack as of 
much avail in serious controversy. It is too external. The real evils 
of the papal system I suppose to be its setting the letter above and 
instead of the spirit; authority above and instead of conscience ; 
dogmatic formula above and instead of evangelic faith. Little is to 
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be accomplished, in my opinion, by hacking at the boughs and foliage 
of the upas tree nourished by those roots. 
Very faithfully your affectionate friend and "heather 
W. R. Warrrineuam. 


TO THE REV. J. S. B. HODGES, D.D. 


SISTERHOODS IN MARYLAND. 


ORANGE, N. J., July 17, 1876. 
My Dear Doctor: 

I am glad to learn that the Sisters in charge of your orphanage 
have concluded to seek permission to organize as a Maryland Di- 
ocesan Sisterhood. 

I trust that they will find no difficulty in obtaining the desired 
consent of the parent organization in England. 

So soon as that shall have been granted, it will afford me the 
highest gratification to render their further aims every aid and ser- 
vice in my power. 

One thing would largely enhance my joy and comfort in partici- 
pating in such a work—if it should be found practicable, by con- 
ference with other Sisterhoods now working in Maryland, to bring 
about a consolidation of the whole, as several branches, having more 
or less separate and independent works and variant (though not in- 
consistent) rules and regulations, under a common ecclesiastical 
headship and responsibility. 

Earnestly desiring and hoping for such result, but in no wise as 
imposing it as a condition, I cordially assure your Sisters of my sanc- 
tion for their intended movement and hearty proffer of ‘‘ God- 
speed! ” toward its accomplishment. 

Very faithfully your loving friend and brother, 
Wruiam R. Warrrincnam, 
Bishop of Maryland. 


AMO) yi ANS BS 
ON THE DIVISION OF THE DECALOGUE—REGARD FOR CANON LAW. 
BALTIMORE, July 20, 1876. 
My Dear Branp: 

Among her many errors, Rome is not chargeable with the altera- 
tion of the division of the decalogue, although she has contrived to 
make a great convenience of it. If anything, Luther is more re- 
sponsible for the so-called ‘‘Roman” form than Rome herself, for by 
adopting it in his catechisms and reviving catechetical teaching, he 
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set Rome an example in the latter which she was compelled to fol- 
low, and in doing so, very naturally availed herself of the advantage 
which her adversary had given her by his mistake in adopting the 
Augustinian mode of distributing the decalogue. Calvin was wiser, 
and by adhering to the older and more general division, occasioned 
one of the war-cries between the “‘ Reformed” and “ Protestant ” 
bodies—many and hot debates arising anent a difference at once so 
obvious and so capable of constructive colorings. 

The division of the decalogue is not a simple question, as it con- 
cerns both the distribution into ‘‘ tables” and that into “precepts,” 
or ‘‘ words,” as the original terms them. Our Lord gives his sanc- 
tion to the first, over and above its natural deduction from the his- 
toric fact. 

We thus have his authority in proof of the recognition of such 
division by the old Jewish Church in his day. Philo is, I think, the 
only other contemporary witness, followed at no very long interval 
by Josephus. They both testify to a division into two tables of five 
Jaws each. I know of no other evidence as old as our era. The 
Jewish testimony can never be accepted for worth anything further 
back than the fifth century of our era. 

Trenzeus, the one great theologian of the second century, unhesi- 
tatingly accepts the Jewish distribution into two tables of five laws 
each. 

Clement of Alexandria, in a confused and perhaps mutilated pas- 
sage, seems to me on the whole still to have retained the same dis- 
tribution, and there is a trace of it in one or more of Origen’s works. 

But after their time Christian teachers began to systematize and 
shape facts to suit theories. They conceive our Lord’s distribution 
of the decalogue into two commands, to rule the distribution into 
tables, and transferred the fifth commandment (as we count) to the 
second table, because our Lord includes it in the love of one’s 
neighbor. 

Augustine, I believe, is the first who carried the arrangement fur- 
ther, and, to suit his notions of symbolic fitness, made the first table 
to consist of three commands (the divine triad) and the second of 
seven (one human perfection). 

In order to do that he availed himself of previously existing dif- 
ferences about the distribution of the clauses of the tables—some 
accounting the opening clause as the first commandment, others not; 
some reckoning our first and second commands as one, others (the 
more part) not; some making our sixth commandment the seventh, 
and vice versa, some dropping the ninth and making two of the tenth. 
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This last peculiarity had a double origin—(1) the difference in the 
arrangement between Exodus and Deuteronomy, and (2) the two- 
fold significance of the double term used in Deuteronomy, 77an, sig- 
nifying ‘‘covet,” desire to appropriate, as e.g., the right of another; 
monn, signifying “covet,” desire to enjoy, as gratification of one’s 
self ; and the latter being held to be, concupiscentia mala, the very 
pith and substance of original sin. The distinction between concu- 
piscence and greed, of course, assumed importance in proportion to 
the stress laid on the Augustinian views of the philosophy of grace ; 
and so tested the acceptance of Augustine’s trine-heptenary divi- 
sion. Still, besides Ambrose and Jerome (who preceded Augustine), 
the great authorities of Nazienzen and Chrysostom are for the older 
distribution, and all through the middle ages dissentients from the 
Augustinian are to be found. 

I know no better or more instructive account of this whole matter 
than is to be found in the great Lutheran system of theology, Jo. 
Gerhard’s “ Loci Communes,” Loc. XIII. (de Lege), XXX VIII.-LIV. 
It is tom. V., pages 238-253, in Cotta’s edition. Gerhard, as a 
Lutheran, struggles hard to make the best of the Augustinian mode, 
but it is very clear that whether as regards the reason of the thing 
or the authority of the practice, he finds it to be but a bad job. 

Nothing in all this, you will observe, affords a word of defence of 
the Roman mutilation of what they call the first and we the second 
commandment. That is their own invention, and the whole bur- 
den of responsibility for it belongs to them alone. 

As to your “obfuscation” about the Board of Missions, ‘‘ me quo- 
que eo modo affectum esse agnosco.” Of course the monition must go 
for what it is worth.* 

The question about canon law is coeval with our existence as the 
Church in America. Its seeds were brought from England in our 
first settlement, and produced abundant crops in our congenial soil. 
Puritanism has always denied the force of canons, and after it Hras- 
tianism took up the cudgels. Here the course has been one of 
steady, rapid gain for the authority of (1) any ‘‘ canon” law ; (2) the 
Catholic canon law in particular. 

Industrious, honest research alone can bring about a satisfactory 
settlement. In time, I think it will. In the meanwhile it is a com- 


* Refers to the following: I have received a series of resolutions addressed to 
me—and every clergyman—by a special committee of the Board of Missions. 
What right has the Board of Missions to teach me how I should discharge my 
duty in the cure of souls? And what right have they to address me at all ex- 
cepting through you? 
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fort to know that as a whole the mind of the Church is improving in 


regard of it. Your loving friend, 
W. R. WarrrincHaM. 


TO HIS YOUNGER SON. 
PLANS FOR THE EVENING OF LIFE. 
BALTIMORE, May 8, 1877. 
Dear Harry: 

You write to Maggie about “the hedge.” Is that what I asked 
for along the front line? If so, did you recollect the trees I also 
asked for? You will smile—though ’tis no joke for me !—when 
I tell you that I am in treaty for a valet to shave and wait on me 
and make my goings to and fro less unsafe than they else must be, 
and expect to bring him home with me, if I live to come on, in 
June. 

My slow and incomplete recovery compels me to look in the face 
resignation of office when no longer fit for work. Removal from 
this house would, of course, be one consequence of that contingency. 
For that our present consignment of the carload of furniture, in- 
cluding the ante-room library, is an initiatory step. Poor Maggie 
has the whole load—your mother and me, and housekeeping needs, 
provisions, and contrivances—on her one pair of shoulders; and 
she bears it nobly well. 

I can make no resolves or determinations yet; must wait to try 
the effect of Orange air and mode of life ; but it seems to me every 
day less and less improbable that for your mother and me this may 
be a close of our many changes and removals in our checkered 
half century of wedded life. To both of us the thought of crouch- 
ing toward our descent into the long home under the protection of 
our son and daughter at home with us, or we with them, according 
as you choose to put the case, would be simply delightful. 

Is it not within the limit of practicability? I have sometimes 
thought that you, if you have no plans of your own unknown to me, 
might not be unwilling to take the headship of our house. Your 
mother’s and my joint incomes (putting mine at the limit of retir- 
ing pension) would meet household expenses and our and Mag- 
gie’s personal requisites. If you could put in as your share the 
keeping a snug, quiet carriage, it would, I suppose, about amount 
to what your board and lodging elsewhere might cost. The com- 
fort to your mother would be inexpressible. Please draw on my 
account for expenses about the house, freight charges, etc. Your 
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personal pains expended in all these things for us will be your gift 
thankfully appreciated, and to the best of our power gratefully ac- 
knowledged in returns of love by your mother and 
Your ailing, failing, but ever-loving father, 
W. R. W. 


TO THE RECTOR OF MT. CALVARY. 
FORBIDS THE REPETITION OF A ‘‘MONKISH INVASION OF HIS DIOCESE.” 


1879. 
Rey. anp Drar Sir: 


You cannot be less aware than I am how much babble, 
distress of mind, misreport, and misunderstanding have already 
arisen from the late ‘‘mission” at Mt. Calvary. It is but too possible 
that in the future graver consequences are to be looked for. Surely 
you will regard these as sufficient reasons for quiet acquiescence in 
the injunction which, as your bishop, I feel bound to lay on you, 
and now do enjoin upon you, to find means of hindering the pro- 
posed reinvasion of my diocese, if such there be. 

Sure of your agreement with me in a just sense of the terrible re- 
sponsibility under which I must be acting in the course now taken, 
I look for your sympathy and prayers for your loving friend and 
bishop. 

(Signed) W. R. Warrrineuam, 
Bishop of Maryland. 


TO AN AFFLICTED MOTHER. 


My Own Poor Trizp L.: 

Night before last a note from M. told me of the beginning of 
your sorrows. Yesterday, as I lay tormented by one of my head-. 
aches, a note from A. came with the sad,sad story of the second dread- 
ful blow. My heart bleeds for you, dearest L. I know very well how 
poor and worthless anything I can say must be to a mother stricken 
as you have been. I know that a mother’s sorrows must have their 
course, and that even He whose wisdom and love have seen it best 
for yours and you that your treasures should be snatched from you 
and laid up elsewhere, does not demand the quenching of those 
sorrows. No! let them have their course! Let the natural tears 
flow for the blessings lent and taken back. But then, when the 
heart’s floods are open, what a consolation there is to know before 
whom they are poured out, and how He looks on the sorrow which 
He permits, because it is best for the children of His love! Surely 
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it isat such a time that we learn the priceless value of faith in 
Jesus! His voice claiming the little ones as his own; his seal 
marking them as the redeemed of his own precious blood; his 
tender uplifting of the veil of things unseen when he tells us 
how the angels of such have nearest access to the all-glorious Fa- 
ther, are now worth all the world to you. They warrant faith, not 
only to take the bereavement in humble meekness, as a loving chas- 
tisement fraught with blessing to the parents left behind, but even 
to rejoice in the happy certainty of finished redemption for the dear 
lambs whom the Good Shepherd has taken to His bosom before 
the enemy had time to mar their new created being. Taken from 
evil, from temptation, from snares, from anxieties, perplexities, dis- 
tresses, dangers, to bliss unchangeable and ever-growing—oh, who 
would wish them back again! Not you, dear L., I am well assured ! 
Even now you can smile, as you think how much better off your 
sweet darlings are than their sorrowing mother! You can exult in 
knowing that they are laid up for you in the eternal storehouse 
where God’s own jewels are reserved, and where none can pluck 
them from his hand, or do anything to hinder their growth and 
ripening for evermore in holiness and happiness. 

I write this fearing that before it reaches you the third pang may 
have wrung your heart with the last bitterest contest between the 
weakness of the flesh and the strength of faith made perfect in sub- 
mission. But if that should have been spared you this time, then, 
indeed, may the rich blessings of your trial be made fruitful in sanc- 
tifying, deepening, quickening the whole stores of your maternal 
love in its outgushing toward the dear object still left you for its 
concentration—all on that alone. But whether baby be left or taken, 
you have two, if not three, in Paradise, gone before, as it were, to pre- 
pare a place for you by forever drawing the yearnings of your in- 
most heart toward them, and, it may be, hymning in your stead the 
praises of the goodness which even their infant minds may be ri- 
pened to understand, in that fuller presence of their Saviour to 
which they have been admitted with keenness of the soul’s percep- 
tions unblunted by contact with the wickedness of the world, while 
our blurred minds find it so hard to conceive how the love of God 
can show itself in calling us to pass through such inflictions ! 

To the comforts of his Holy Spirit, dear L., you are committed, in 
humble trust that he will grant you its full experience, by your 
loving WILLIAM, 


CHAPTER X. 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


TuerE are biographies—not of necessity the most profit- 
able, or even the most pleasing—the writing of which is 
justified by the tangible handiwork left by the subjects of 
them ; they are answers to the natural question, “Who did 
these things that command our attention?” In the lapse of 
not a very long time, to tell of the fourth Bishop of Mary- . 
land there will remain little tangible save the granite which 
covers his dust and the noble gift to his diocese—which 
yet does not bear his name—the Steinecke Library. Alas, 
that the College of St. James, which gave such hopeful 
promise of being a worthy monument to the wisdom and 
self-sacrifice of its founder, should have failed under his 
own eye through causes that could not have been foreseen, 
and, if foreseen, could not have been avoided: Friends 
may well regret that through this failure is lost the means 
of inseparably connecting his memory with blessings se- 
cured by his zeal for the future generations of those for 
whom he labored so long; but in all truth it can be asserted 
that this thought added nothing to the mortification that 
followed repeated pleading in vain for the renewal of the 
work of Christian education in his diocese interrupted by war. 

Perhaps there never lived a man of greater simplicity of 
motive in the discharge of duty. The consequences to him- 
self seem never to have been weighed. Of course the con- 
sideration of harvest is connected with the sowing of seed, 
but if Whittingham sowed seed it was because to do so was 
a present duty. If he studied hard in early life it was not 
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to make himself the learned man he became, but because of 
a craving for knowledge and a sense of obligation to study 
now. And so it was through life and in all his relations 
in life. His claim for regard in the future will rest not on 
his regard for the future, but on his faithful and able efforts 
to use present influence. 

Often has been heard the regret that the world would in 
his death lose all the benefit of his accumulated learning, 
that no important literary work would testify what it had 
been. He had had little leisure for literary composition. 
And although, during a great part of his life, he wrote 
much, his writings were not by him cared for beyond their 
fitness to meet an existing need. Being unaffected by a 
desire for fame as an author, he gladly made use of what 
he found fitted for doing the good he wished, and all the 
larger works with which his name has been connected were 
simply edited by him. Of the multitude of his lesser writ- 
ings he himself said that it would be impossible to give a 
list of them. 

The extent of the encyclopedian information now lost * 
was not known except to those who habitually relied on it. 


* The ready learning of the bishop, and also other characteristics, are shown 
by an incident told soon after its occurrence by Professor Bache to the Rev. 
Dr. Lewin, on whose authority it is here related. In company with Professor 
Bache the bishop visited the Washington observatory. When admitted they 
were requested to keep silence, inasmuch as Professor Henry was then engaged 
in scientific observations. From time to time the result of these observations 
was reported to a group of savans, foreigners. During a conversation lasting 
several minutes a statement was made which the bishop thought to be incorrect ; 
forgetting in his interest that silence had been enjoined, and that, moreover, he 
was unknown, he said aloud, ‘‘ That is a mistake.” Tokens of annoyance re- 
called him to himself. When the conversation was ended he stepped forward 
and said to Dr. Henry: ‘‘I must ask your pardon for indiscreet interruption, 
but, if you will allow me, I will state my reasons for dissenting from the opinion 
expressed.” He then gave his reasons, and quite an animated discussion took 
place. At the first pause Dr. Henry turned to Professor Bache and asked : ‘‘ Who 
is this man?” The bishop was introduced, and—to quote the words of Dr. 
Lewin—‘‘ the interview terminated, as Professor Bache stated, with an evident 
impression made upon Professor Henry and his friends that the Bishop of Mary- 
land was a most extraordinary man.” 
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More especially toward the close of life interviews with the 
bishop were not strictly conversations, but rather questions 
and answers, little lectures on any and every theme pre- 
sented. The store from which he could draw seemed in- 
exhaustible. The answer given, he would probably wait 
in silence for some other suggestion. Whether pertinent 
or not to anything that had gone before, the next subject 
was taken up as if but a continuation. This habit of mind, 
while lessening the pleasure of a mere visitor, had its ad- 
vantages. There were those who had learned to say, ‘‘ Come, 
let us go to the seer.” They would take to the bishop a 
catalogue of questions which could be entered on without 
apology, and which being disposed of, the visit ended. 
Rarely was there hesitation in answering, but if memory 
did not give as definite information as was thought proper 
there was never failure to indicate where such could be 
found, and it was generally found by the bishop himself on 
the spot. This readiness has been a surprise to many, and 
never failed to interest those familiar with it. It seemed 
as if he could never forget anything that he had ever read, 
heard, or seen, and everything was, like his numberless letters 
and papers, labelled and put away where he could find it at 
a@ moment’s notice. 

If it were asked, What great thing has Bishop Whitting- 
ham done in the Church? It would be enough to answer, 
There has been nothing done of any importance during 
more than half a century which has not been, in some way, 
helped by him. He carried on the work of his acknowl- 
edged master, Hobart. As he was moulded, so has he 
moulded, or guided and strengthened very many others who 
have done and are doing the work of the Church, and who, 
perhaps, in the future, because of visible results may seem 
to have done more than they on whose labors they have 
entered. And so has he borne a noble part in effecting that 


wonderful change which has been witnessed in the Church 
in this country. 
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When speaking of his early manhood it was said that his 
seminary training had fitted him to hail the revival of 
Catholicity in England which was granted when the Church 
seemed about to succumb as a mere department of State 
government. Questions then discussed, the proper answer 
to which alone gives a reason for the existence of any Church, 
are treated now as touching principles which it is time to 
leave. If so, yet gratitude is due to those who have secured 
the present vantage-ground; and a knowledge of the steps 
by which it has been reached is profitable. In maintaining 
these principles our bishop’s more active life was spent. 
When he was first in England a prominent member of Ox- 
ford wrote to him: “From the Bishop of Fredericton I 
have heard of the high place you occupy in the affections of 
all Western Catholics.” He had not heard more than was 
true. 

The crown of Whittingham’s life is his influence felt and 
acknowledged by numbers, felt by increasing numbers who 
are unconsciously benefited by him. Whatever of apparent 
success, amid disappointments, may have followed his efforts 
is so much in addition to his proper reward. 


It is not to be wondered at if one who in early life was 
among the advanced be not found with the foremost in 
old age. 

The young men who received their church principles from 
Professor Whittingham in the lecture-room and in private 
intercourse rejected Protestantism and held to the teaching 
of the primitive Church as positively as do those of the 
present time whose claim for Catholicity is connected with 
scorn for the P. E. Church; and they who at the Seminary, 
or who after he had left it, caught his zeal and spirit of self- 
denial, were as ready to give up all for Christ as are those 
who now praise monastic institutions. Nashotah now pleads 
for endowments, perhaps rightly under a change of cireum- 
stances, and her professors are married, but the band of 
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young men who bégan associated missionary work in this 
country, whether under a community rule or not, began in 
the spirit of ascetics. None lived a harder life than they ; 
they asked only for daily bread, were willing to go anywhere, 
and, if not untruly reported, indicated their vocation by a 
clerical habit as marked as would be now the frock of a re- 
ligious. As has been said, each of these men was closely 
related to Dr. Whittingham. In 1863 Dr. Breck wrote of | 
him that his “Catholic teaching influenced the young men 
to found Nashotah.” 

The same Catholic teaching has borne other fruit but 
little attributed to it. The Rev. C. C. Grafton studied 
under the direction of and was ordained by the Bishop of 
Maryland. When he came to offer himself as a candidate 
for holy orders, the air and bearing of the society in which 
he had lived till then excited fears of inconsiderateness, 
and provoked such a presentation of what devotion to God’s 
service in the ministry demands, that the warning was after- 
ward continually rising up before him, like to the text ever 
sounding in the ears of Loyola. The impression made was 
deepened by the confidential relation which grew up between 
the two men; and to this in no small degree was due the 
planting of the seed whence has sprung the Society of St. 
John the Evangelist, the outgrowth of the act of self-conse- 
cration laid upon the altar at the same time by the Fathers 
Benson and Grafton. Mr. Grafton, after consultation, went 
from Maryland to England to study the spiritual life and 
the mode of establishing an order of Evangelists. Before 
going he received the special benediction of his bishop, and 
while absent his acts and manner of life were duly re- 
ported. 

It is better to state, in this connection, that when the 
bishop’s opinion was asked with respect to perpetual celiba- 
cy, he could not give his approval to what he, with habitual 
honesty, stated to have the sanction of a general council. 

What Bishop Whittingham thought of the power to be 
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wielded by a celibate clergy is shown by what he said at an 
early period when pleading for proper ministerial support. 


Among the cares that crowd upon my office, none are more per- 
plexing than those arising from this source [frequent parochial 
changes]. Parishes large, populous, promising a rich harvest to the 
well qualified and faithful laborer, become vacant because their 
minister, to shun debt or starvation, accepts some offer holding out 
the prospect of a maintenance less inadequate to his and his chil- 
dren’s wants. The churches close, the congregations scatter, the 
souls of the people starve. I urge them to have pity on themselves 
and secure the enjoyment of the means of grace, and am told, in 
reply, that they will gladly receive a minister if I can recommend 
them a man of piety, zeal, industry, talents, and experience in the 
ministry who is not burdened with a family. A young man, a single 
man, is the man of their choice :—young, although inexperienced, 
and in many respects, perhaps, as yet incompetent because he is 
single, and whether young or old only so long as he is single. 

Should this state of things continue, the result must be to drive 
the Church to enforce celibacy on at least a portion of her ministry. 
Souls must be cared for. The ordinances must be imparted, even 
if those who need them are so insensible to their value and their 
own duty as to withhold what it is their bounden obligation to con- 
tribute—a competent support for the person charged with their ad- 
ministration. Sooner or later the difficulty will be met, and if a 
married and paid ministry are not provided for, the mercy of God, 
the spirit that lives and works in his Church on earth, and the faith 
and zeal of her true sons, will raise up and send forth a celibate and 
begging ministry, to carry the Word and ordinances to those who 
are willing to perish themselves and let their children and servants 
perish, rather than spare a portion of their gettings to maintain on 
an equality with themselves one set apart A ARN to minister in 
the things that pertain unto everlasting life. 

It is very evident that wherever ten families are numbered in a 
parish or congregation there is an ability to do this without going 
beyond the standard that the Lord himself has set as the fittest 
measure of our return for his mercies by provision for his worship. 
No man who gives less than a tenth of his income is free from guilt, 
even the guilt of the blood of souls, if he and his lack the means of 
grace. A fearful account of his stewardship shall he have to render 
unto God. Nevertheless, I repeat it, though checked and baffled 
for a time, the Church will overcome this obstacie. If a married 
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clergy are not maintained, a single clergy shall be raised up. If all 
maintenance is withheld, men shall not be wanting to go forth for 
the love of Christ, houseless and penniless, forsaking all, as at the 
first, to advance the triumph of his name. But let the laity con- 
sider well the alternative, and ask themselves whether they be in- 
deed ready to recall into action the machinery that well nigh ground 
them into powder for ten centuries before the Reformation. I am 
no alarmist, but it requires no prophet’s eye to see in the state of 
society in this country at the present time indications that may well 
make the lover of pure liberty and social order tremble, nor needs 
a prophet’s voice to warn our brethren of the laity that for their 
property, the sacredness of their domestic hearths, the life-blood of 
their children, they can, under the gracious protection of the Lord 
of Hosts, provide no more efficient safeguard, no more adequate se- 
curity, than a numerous married and settled clergy. 

To such a class they may look to uphold the pillars of society 
when shaken. From it alone they may expect effectual resistance 
to the swelling tide of lawlessness and crime. Such a class we yet 
haye—the best bower anchor of the good ship, our country. But let 
the stinted maintenance held out to the parish clergy bring in, as it 
must and will, a celibate and shifting ministry, and the Church 
itself is rendered one element, and a most powerful and therefore a 
most dangerous one, of the mass of fermentation. All the influence 
she now exerts to strengthen, settle, establish, will become available 
for subjugation and subversion. Let the revealed divine intention 
that they who preach the Gospel shall live of the Gospel, and that 
the teacher of the flock shall be also its example in all social duties, 
by discharging them in the maintenance and government of a well- 
ordered family—let this arrangement, which is as surely that of 
God’s own choice as the Word of God is true, be fairly and earnestly 
carried out, and the Gospel will be found fraught with rich bless- 
ings, directly bearing on the outward condition of society. 

Let it be frustrated by covetous niggardliness in the execution, or 
wantonly disobeyed, and it will be found not that the Gospel or 
Church of Christ is thereby stifled or circumscribed, but that it 
is made an instrument of vengeance on the system with which it is 
brought into collision—a stone hewed out without hands to overturn 
and crush all before it. 


As the bishop thus helped on associated labor of clergy- 
men long neglected in the English Church, so under him 
was founded, what has passed away it is true, the first 
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“House of Deaconesses” in this country. As has been 
said, the rector was aided by the counsels of Dr. Muhlenberg, 
who at an earlier date established a kindred institution.* 

The furthering associations for good works of celibate 
men or women leading an ascetic life under a rule is not 
far removed from that approval of the monastic life which 
wonld be taken to mark one of the most advanced of the 
present day. Nothing that Bishop Whittingham ever dis- 
approved of is of necessity connected with such a life. And 
so of all else that characterizes the most advanced, it will be 
found to be what those who hold it suppose to be an out- 
come of what the bishop held: his estimate of the Church 
and her sacramental system, and of the principle of the 
English Reformation as being a rejection of the false 
through a return to the teaching and practice of primitive 
ages, which ages are limited by the date of the acknowledged 
general councils. 

And yet the bishop, who indeed never consented to any 
party name, would have resented the being classed with 
those who have carried on the movement which began in 
Oxford and which he furthered. When a clergyman spoke 
of having heard himself reckoned among Low churchmen, 
he answered: “It has happened to you as it has to me. 
We have not changed while others have. What was counted 
High once is Low now.” 

An aid he was to those who had gone beyond him, inas- 
much as, although he desired more definite ritual law and 
was chairman to the committee that reported the canon of 
1871, he yet helped to ward off legislative attacks to an ex- 


* At a later period, under the direction of the rector of the parish church and 
of the rector of one of the congregations in Baltimore, work was undertaken by 
Sisters from Clewer and of All-Saints’ community. Although expressly disap- 
proving communities owing foreign allegiance, the bishop gave his ‘‘ sanction”’ to 
their work. When after some years the American Sisters belonging to the com- 
munity of S. John Baptist decided to form an American order, and asked him 
to become their head, the bishop readily promised all that was asked of him, 
‘so soon as should be received from the mother house consent to the separation 
of its members, which he did not doubt would be given.” 
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tent not shown by the journals; but he would not be asso- 
ciated with them, and resented the being claimed as their 
upholder. 

In what did Bishop Whittingham differ from the Ritualists? 

In the popular estimation, Ritualism, using the term as a 
party designation, consists in certain striking adjuncts to 
worship. Are all these intended to mark a sense of the 
divine presence? The bishop most deeply felt that pres- 
ence. His whole demeanor in every act of worship showed 
this, and no one has ever seen him draw nigh to the altar 
either for highest worship or to present the offerings of the 
people, but has seen that he came to appear before the 
Lord. Nor was he reverential during worship only. The 
house of God was in his eyes God’s house. He felt when 
in a consecrated building as the Jew did when he said to 
himself, “The Lord is in his holy temple.” This kindred 
feeling was shown by what many would look on as a super- 
stition. If it could be possibly avoided he would have no 
burden borne through a church, not even his robe case after 
service. His reverence was as much noted during the 
plainest service and in the rudest building as under circum- 
stances most likely to impress the senses religiously. Not 
because he was indifferent. He appreciated the beauties of 
architecture and had a knowledge of music, and would have 
had all that pertains to the worship of God to show that his 
servants gave of their best. The complaint, Why this waste ? 
could never have fallen from his lips. Only he knew that 
it is acceptance by God that gives worth to any offering 
made to him, he would have had God’s house ‘“ magnifical,” 
and each part to teach by its appropriateness to its end. 
To say no more, he found no fault with the desire to show 
by costliness faith in the facts which make the altar service 
the highest of man’s service on earth. ‘Make your altar, 
were it possible, one solid diamond,” he once said, “it 
would not be worthy of the object for which it is intended. 
Only do not bedizen it.” 
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This last expression will serve to indicate, in part, his 
judgment with regard to some of the observances called 
Ritualistic. In his own diocese he avoided the giving oc- 
casion to say that he sanctioned what he thought to be a 
needless wounding of prejudices. But being from home he 
once accompanied a friend, whose guest he was, to a church 
of the advanced. His dissatisfaction was thus expressed, . 
in no measured terms, in a letter to his daughter: 


Iam in no very good condition for writing, being somewhat 
shattered by the long service of this morning, with the (for me) 
long walk to and from it, and most of all by the highly disagreea- 
ble impression made and left by the nature of the service. It was 
irregular from one end to the other. To my taste disgusting; in 
my judgment very injudiciously sensuous, with unsuccessful effort 
to attain ornate grandeur ; and for my spiritual experience harassing 
and unsatisfactory. In all my life I have never felt myself so 
much a stranger in my F'ather’s house, nor so unable to put myself 
into religious sympathy with my fellow-worshippers. I do not in- 
tend again to expose myself to so much suffering. 


The judgment of his earlier years is marked by a well- 
remembered answer made by him to one who objected to 
what was supposed to be a law of the Church enjoining the 
surplice and the black gown. ‘So far as law is concerned,” 
he said, “I could pray in a red coat and preach in shirt 
sleeves. We have no restraint in such matters but a regard 
for decency and order.” We have seen that, when a young 
bishop, his regard for decency led him to make the altar 
the prominent object where he could control the arrange- 
ment of a church, and to recommend to his clergy to dis- 
card what anti-Ritualists call “the decent black gown” and 
to use the surplice in the pulpit, to do which was then 
a mark of the advanced, and was as much a violation 
of American custom as the use of chasuble and colored 
stoles. Somewhere in the bishop’s diary may be found a 
note of his first hearing that a surplice had been seen in 


_a pulpit. 
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In a letter which may be found in these volumes, written 
to Dr. Kerfoot in 1845, he says: 


Do not give into the desire for symbolism.* . . . The least 
thing is perverted, distorted, magnified, until it becomes to the silly 
imaginations of the vulgar herd of soi-disant Protestants an enormous. 
corruption. . . . You know my views on these matters; but we 
cannot afford to destroy such an undertaking as St. James’s for 
the sake of those garnitures which can be most easily brought in 
when the school has established itself. . . . They are the very 
bark of Catholicity. Let us strive for the pith and thesap. The 
bark will grow of itself afterward. 


The figure is not true to nature. All parts of a plant 
must grow together. There can be no living pith, no sap, 
without correspondent enclosing bark. But yet the mean- 
ing of the bishop is clear. ‘Our present duty is to teach 
Catholic truth, and in order to secure its acceptance we 
must take care to avoid wounding ignorant prejudice. It is 
only the vulgar herd who see corruption in what is a proper 
‘garniture’ to truth; but we can wait—we shall have it in due 
time.” A readiness to accept all that has been called Cath- 
olic ritual is not to be deduced from the bishop’s words. 
Then, as later, he might have rejected what he looked on as 
simply medieval. But he accepted the principle which 
underlies Ritualism, and he looked forward to the time 
when the chapel service would give symbolic expression of 
what was then, and is now, counted popish doctrine. One 
notes with amusement that “candlestick ” and “light” are 
among the things that “can be brought in later,” now offen- 
sive to silly imaginations. Later in life, while still admit- 
ting that there is no written law, he complained of violation 
of the custom of his diocese and of invasion of what be- 
longed to him as diocesan ; and with a view to putting an 
end to disputation about what he looked upon as trifles in 
their own nature indifferent, he wished that the American 


* In 1839 he wrote to a friend: ‘‘I hope churchmen may learn from the Whig 
campaign the benefit of symbols,” 
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Church would more fully exercise her power to decree rites 
and regulate the manner of conducting worship and the 
garments of officiating ministers. 

In his closing years he took up, what he seems to have 
overlooked before, a study of priestly vestments and kindred 
matters, but it must have been without any real interest, 
for in his remarks on the subject he makes such confusion 
as would amaze a youthful “ceremonarius.” So weary had 
he grown of ceaseless complaints against Romanizing ten- 
dencies, and of the persistent continuance of those com- 
plained of in what he took to be a mere indulgence of a 
fancy for medizevalism, that he was ready to use his episco- 
pal authority against all that exceeds the grave decency of 
forty years ago, and to censure by letters of admonition 
“ what is alien to the mind and wont of our branch of the 
Church, with tendency to the offence of weak consciences,” 
and his reason to himself was his vow “to set forward 
peace and quietness in his diocese, and faithfully to main- 
tain the discipline and the worship of the Church accord- 
ing to its established order.” The letter from which the 
words quoted are taken is one which was not sent because of 
the wise intervention of an influential presbyter; it was in- 
tended to inhibit a practice concerning which, whether it 
be Catholic or not, the American Church has said nothing. 

It is to be assumed that if the few members of the van- 
guard had been sufficiently wounded by what is counter to 
their sense of propriety so as to disturb the quiet of the 
diocese, then there would have been admonitions addressed 
to another class of offenders. In another letter, which was 
sent but which was due to reliance on untrue representa- 
tions, and which therefore is not copied, the bishop wrote to 
a young friend to whom he expresses the strongest attach- 
ment. 


I have, as you know, remonstrated with you in relation to mat- 
ters of various degrees of importance, stating freely my reasons, and 
leaving it to your own sense of fitness to attach such weight as our 
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relative age, experience, and official position might seem to you to 
give to the expostulations and entreaties of one who was at once 
your parishioner and your bishop. 

I have been happy to believe that in some respects these may 
have been effectual, at least in the way of hindrances of further de- 
partures from the usage of the diocese. 

In other, perhaps more important, particulars you have claimed 
and exercised under the name of liberty what, in my judgment, was 
license to introduce usages and services, teachings and practices, un- 
questionably innovations in this diocese, on the plea that in so 
doing you violated no explicit law of the Church while carrying out 
your own view of the spirit and tone of what you regarded as Catho- 
lic tradition, while I had learned to know it as medizeval accommo- 
dation of primitive truth to the needs and capacities of sensuous 
and ignorant times and races. 


They who wound weak consciences through observances 
contrary to the practice of the Diocese of Maryland, and 
they who, on the plea that their acts are not prohibited, 
feel at liberty to introduce usages novel and alien to the 
mind and wont of this branch of the Church, whatever 
other plea may support them, cannot rest on the authority 
of the late Bishop of Maryland. 

It is right to state that at a time when he himself was 
deemed by many in his diocese to be an innovator and dis- 
turber of consciences, the bishop was of the mind shown by 
the foregoing extracts from his Jetters. 

In the year 1846 a newly ordained priest of eesthetic 
tastes, living among old-fashioned church people, had given 
scandal by tokens of his tendencies. The Standing Com- 
mittee had brought to the knowledge of the bishop charges 
laid against him. It was said that he had erected in his 
own house a private altar, at which he had celebrated and 
before which he had said vespers [not the evening ser- 
vice]; and that in these private services, to which others 
besides his family were admitted, he had used incense as a 
part of religious worship. Other indications of an unsettled 
state of mind had also been given. 


PROHIBITION BY SILENCE. 389 


The bishop wrote to the young presbyter a most kind 
letter, from which the following is taken: 


If the charge referring to the private mass were correct, it is 
matter of canonical discipline, no clergyman having a right so to 
trifle with the holy [illegible] of the altar as to administer it in a way 
not only not sanctioned by the Church, but forbidden by her inten- 
tional silence. . . . The remaining three allegations appear to 
me mere indiscretions, errors in matter of judgment, points concern- 
ing which I have the right and duty to give, and you the obligation 
to receive and submit to,. that godly judgment and admonition 
which, at your ordination, you promised with a glad mind and will 
to follow. And I now do admonish you to give up, as cause of scan- 
dal to your brethren, however harmless in themselves, anything and 
everything out of the common way in your devotional practice, 
whether private or domestic, and in particular the use of a place for 
prayer fashioned as an altar, of hymns not sanctioned by the Church, 
of incense, and of pictures or images. Obedience is better than 
sacrifice. He who requires you to obey those who have the rule 
over you is able to compensate for any lack of edification which you 
may think likely to result from your relinquishment of helps in devo- 
tion such as the above, which as they are certainly unsanctioned in 
the Church in which you minister, so are they by me, your bishop, 
deemed not suitable for the “times of the present distress,” and 
therefore dangerous, and improper in one bearing the delicate trusts 
and awful responsibilities of the holy ministry. In your public 
ministrations I more particularly charge you, in virtue of my office, 
to be careful to practice nothing not strictly accordant with the let- 
ter of the rubric in the Prayer-book or perfectly well established 
and admitted usage. . . . Let there be no crossing of yourself 
or any other object except in the administration of holy baptism as 
provided. Let there be no bowing except at the confession of the 
name of Jesus in the creed. Let there be in the future, on no occa- 
sion, any procession in the Church or abroad, except my express 
previous sanction shall have been obtained. 


In this letter the bishop expresses the opinion that inten- 
tional silence is prohibition. This accords with a theory, 
sometimes expressed by him, that the American Church 
framed her Prayer-book de novo ; that what is not copied 
from the English services, which were adopted with modifi- 
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cations, is forbidden; and that, consequently, we have no 
concern in the Ritualistic controversies that have disturbed 
the English Church, and that the English decisions decide 
nothing for us. But his expressions were not at all times 
consistent. 

He held principles firmly. He held that with the bishop 
rests finally the direction of all ritual not plainly regulated 
by the office books of this Church; that no other person has 
the right to bring into the Church, or continue, if objected 
to, any observance whatever on the plea that it is teaching, 
or English, or primitive. He did not always seek to enforce 
this principle, but, more particularly after he had had some 
experience as an ordinary, he dreaded disturbance, and be- 
lieving that he had the official right to control, he seemed 
disposed to a course which was practically a yielding to the 
“weaker brother” the ordering of all things not specified in 
the letter of the law. Not finding always on the part of the 
advanced a consideration such as he thought the servant of 
Christ should be willing to yield to prejudice in matters not 
of faith, he became more decided in his opposition to “in- 
novations,” and to those who would have met with deference 
the assertion of his inherent rights, he imputed the viola- 
tion of law when they were not conscious of transgression. 
That the bishop’s objection to acts complained of as Ritual- 
istic was—apart from the fact that they were made a ground 
of complaint—simply that they were unauthorized, is suffi- 
ciently shown by the fact that while the Old Catholics go 
beyond anything attempted by American Ritualists, he had 
no wish that they should abandon any observance retained 
by them. 

Besides consideration of the dignity of the worship of a 
God who is not afar off, the aim of Ritualism is to mark that 
the Church of England did not at the Reformation reject 
any of its former teaching connected with the service of 
God’s altar save what is specifically denied; that the table 
of the Lord is a proper altar; that the minister at it is a 
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proper priest who offers before God and communicates to 
the people the body and blood of the Lord the one only sac- 
rifice ; that the Lord is to be adored being thus present un- 
der the figure of the consecrated elements. Eucharistic 
adoration is the term used to express what is claimed for 
and rendered to the Lord thus present, but which by no 
means brings before all minds the same thought, as indeed 
is true of other terms used in this paragraph. 

Our object is not to set forth the views of Ritualists, 
except as an aid to reach those of Bishop Whittingham. 
His opinions may be gathered from what has been written ; 
but they are restated. 

He doubted not that receiving the consecrated elements 
he received the body and blood af the Lord, and therefore 
receiving he worshipped the adorable One. This is to say 
that he believed the doctrine of the real presence. He did 
not doubt the sacerdotal character of the minister who in 
the name and power of the one true priest offers to God the 
avduvnow of the one true sacrifice, and, as well, imparts to 
the faithful the blessed body and blood. Nor did he hesi- 
tate to call the holy table where this eucharistic offering 
and communion is made by the sacrificial term altar—he be- 
lieved that it is so called by St. Paul. He received the 
teaching of the New Testament in its literal significance. 
But he did not attempt to find an interpretation of what 
God’s Word has not explained. He would not ask any ques- 
tion to which that Word does not give an answer. 

The rubric directs that ‘when all shall have communi- 
cated the minister shall return to the Lord’s table and rev- 
erently place upon it what remaineth of the consecrated 
elements, covering the same with a fair linen cloth.” 

He taught that this rule exacting reverence for what 
has not been used in communion shows the mind of the 
Church, holding that it is not merely what it was before 
consecration. Imparting these remaining elements, he 
would have felt assured that the body and blood of the 
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Lord were given to and received by the faithful. But he 
did not believe that, apart from the end for which they are 
consecrated, these elements if reserved would make God 
the more present in that sense which prompts the service 
of benediction and is the end of reservation in the Roman 
Church as distinguished from reservation in the Eastern 
Churches. Although he would have admitted that the 
term eucharistic adoration is capable of a permissible inter- 
pretation, he would not consent to its use, because leading 
to what is based simply on deductions from God’s Word 
and is an addition to the teaching of the primitive Church. 
He never read Mr. Keble’s treatise on ‘ Eucharistical Ador- 
ation,” * but when one consulted with him with regard to 
the patristic authorities quoted in that book, they together 
examined the four chief quotations, and he pronounced the 
inferences from them to be unwarranted, that is, that these 


* When this treatise first appeared a friend in whose theological knowledge 
and in whose judgment the bishop had full confidence gave to him an outline of 
the arguments: Knowing well that he could not be led to Mr. Keble’s con- 
clusions he would not examine his book, for he would not disturb his feeling of 
reverence and love for the poet by a mental controversy with the theologian. 
At the end of the preface to ‘‘Sermons Academical and Occasional,” by Keble, 
is to be found this note: ‘‘ Having read the foregoing essay for the first time 
to-day, I bless God that, finding its doctrine (with the exception of minor 
points—not more than three) such as I can heartily accept, I recognize in its 
principles those by which, now for forty years, I have been more or less con- 
sciously restrained and actuated in my individual spiritual life and official course 
of duty.” —W. R. W. Within three pages of this note occurs this passage, quoted 
because of the many hard speeches of the bishop respecting Roman Catholics, 
which, however sincere, do not give the full expression of hisopinions: ‘t . . 
those from whom we are separated are yet in the Church, since we inherit, as 
it were, from them. If so they are nearer to us, every one of them, than any 
human relation can make them. We have a special duty of brotherly love 
toward them, over and above the general tribute, due to all men, of lenient and 
charitable judgment. If called on by sufficient authority to concur in words 
which sound harsh toward them, the nature of the case binds us to take those 
words in the lowest sense which honest interpretation will allow, and to make 
the most of all remaining sympathies and agreements, except where some special 
reason is shown to the contrary. If such consideration be due, as all will allow, 
to those yet in communion with us (alas, how many!) who deny and disavow 
the Catholic meaning of our formularies, it is due no less to those whose creed 
is substantially the same with our own, though we may not worship together,” 
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fathers did not mean what Mr. Keble drew from their 
words. 

Soon after the bishop’s death, extracts from two or more 
of his letters were published by the reverend gentleman to 
whom they were addressed, which may be found in the 
February number of Zhe Church Eclectic for 1880. One 
of these letters refers to this interview and search; they 
were written hastily, not for publication, and contain an 
emphasized prohibition of any public use of them, but they 
clearly repudiate that estimate of the doctrine of the real 
presence which logically leads to reservation for eucharisti- 
cal adoration. He would not be led to any inference drawn 
by human logic applied to God’s reserved teaching. He 
believed in, but would not pry into, God’s mystery. His 
views with regard to the holy eucharist are shown in let- 
ters written to a professor in one of our colleges who had 
asked him to criticise an essay in which the doctrine of the 
real presence was repudiated (see page 154 of this volume). 

To one who had written to him on the subject of the 
divine service he had recommended Freeman, and on the 
return of the book with strictures on the’ author’s theory 
with regard to the holy eucharist, he wrote: 


BALTIMORE, January 26, 1870. 
My Dear B.: 

Your comments on Freeman are just the kind of thing of which I 
stand in need. [He had thoughts of publishing the work in a cheap 
form for American students.] In so far as Freeman attempts to 
define, describe, or otherwise settle the doctrine of the manner in 
which our Lord fulfils his promise in the sacraments, I eschew his 
or any man’s teaching as strongly as you can, heart and lip. It is 
only as against other attempts to do that thing that I value his. I 
regard the main importance of his work as lying in its disposal of 
the whole broad subject of Christian worship—nay, of all worship 
of the one true living God, from Adam down to me-—in proving that 
itis one great design, and carried out under divine direction (from 
first to last by intimation rather than by prescription) on one great 
really unchanged plan. 
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There are great faults in the execution of the work; but, notwith- 
standing, it goes farther toward the establishment of the thesis 
which I have just enunciated than any other book with which it has 
been my fortune to meet, and in doing so effects more also in main- 
tenance of the primitive Catholicity of our American provisions 
for divine worship than whole volumes written directly with that 
aim. 

Ever lovingly yours, 
W. R. W. 


At an earlier date—immediately after its issue in 1867— 
he had sent to this correspondent the charge of the Bishop 
of Salisbury, which at that time excited comment, com- 
mending it, yet saying, “though he philosophizes here and 
there more than I think desirable or right.” 

They who are supposed to hold views respecting the holy 
eucharist not to be distinguished from those of Roman 
Catholics are charged also with priestly assumption in re- 
spect to remission of sins. The bishop’s estimate of the 
power of the keys was long ago given by Bishop Andrewes. 
He neither went to confession nor did others go to him “in 
the tribunal.” But yet all by which the practice of con- 
fession is maintained he accepted; that is, the power to 
absolve and the need sometimes to use that power. His 
views on the subject were Anglican, not Roman. Denying 
that priestly absolution after auricular confession is the ex- 
clusive cure for post-baptismal sins, he believed in the 
benefit of priestly probing of the conscience, and that 
declaration of remission of sins in God’s name has a blessed 
meaning. He would have turned away no sinner needing 
and asking for priestly assurance of God’s forgiveness, for 
he had met such a demand, and had absolved from sins 
confessed to him in private, not simply admitting the peni- 
tent to the holy sacrament and sending him to the priest 
at the altar for absolution. Yet all teaching in his diocese 
on this matter, or perhaps it should be said all reports to 
him of such teaching, was not acceptable to him. Hw 
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cathedra * he complained of ‘“ over-strained statements of 
the doctrine of the Church concerning the relief of bur- 
dened consciences so as to distort it into inculcation of the 
medizval sacrament of auricular confession, penance, and 
private absolution.” 

Rightful resistance to “what he had learned to know as 
medizeval accommodation of primitive truth ” betrayed the 
bishop into an act of injustice to the most learned of his 
presbyters, one who had filled Dr. Whittingham’s own chair 
at the Seminary. 

Dr. Mahan, rector of the parish church of Baltimore, had 
been nominated, without his consent, to the chair of Sys- 
tematic Divinity. When this nomination was to be acted 
on, June, 1869, the bishop, relying on what he supposed he 
had learned from Dr. Mahan personally, opposed his elec- 
tion on the ground of a too near approach to Roman errors, 
especially with regard to confession and direction.t+ 

Notwithstanding the opposition of so influential a person 
the clerical and lay trustees gave a four-fifths vote in favor 


*In the same letter of admonition the bishop expressed his disapproval of 
‘attempts at imitation of the Romish minor orders by putting young lay per- 
sons in the chancel and assigning them, or allowing them in, practices not pre- 
scribed nor provided for in the rubrics.” 

+ Some, who must have been surprised to see the Bishop of Maryland doing 
their work, wrote to thank him for his faithful protection of the Seminary 
against such as fail to make broad the line that separates us from Rome. 
Dr. Mahan was as thoroughly loyal to the American Church as was Bishop 
Whittingham. He was also as accurate in his knowledge of primitive teaching 
and of medieval and later departures from it. But, from whatever cause, he 
did not estimate as the bishop did all that is Roman and not Anglican; nor did 
he fear the tendencies of the Catholic revival. One night, passing the cathe- 
dral in Baltimore, where there was at the time some continued service, he said 
to a friend, ‘‘ Our wicked old step-mother has a great many beautiful things 
which I wish we could have.” And after his return from Hurope in 1869, when 
this friend asked, ‘‘Did you find any Romanizing in the Church of England ?”’ 
he said, ‘‘ Yes!” To the further question, ‘Conscious or unconscious ?” he 
answered, ‘‘Some, I doubt not, are conscious'y going Romeward. and wishing 
to take the Church with them; more are unconsciously in the same way. But 
what of that? here is never any great work done among the people without 
extravagances. Better a far greater amount of what we must regret than 
deadness. ‘here is life in the Church and abundant sign of it everywhere.”’ 
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of the doctor. But the bishops, claiming what they had 
never claimed before, the right of a vote by orders, defeated 
the election by a vote of four to two, and the Board ad- 
journed to meet in October. 

Dr. Mahan was in Europe when he heard of the injurious 
charges brought against him by his bishop, and, deeply 
grieved, returned to meet them. It required only an inter- 
view and explanation to efface all the false impressions made 
upon the mind of the bishop, and when the trustees met he 
withdrew all that he had advanced at the former meeting, 
acknowledged the wrong he had done, offered no exculpa- 
tion of his error, and declared that consciousness of how 
treacherous his memory was in his then feeble condition 
ought to have prevented his positive assertions. 

No friend of the bishop could have heard his words with- 
out sorrowing sympathy with him in his self-abasement, 
and admiration for the honesty and courage which enabled 
him to thus undo a wrong so far as retraction at his own 
cost could. 

After this Dr. Mahan not in the manner of one defend- 
ing himself, but as if for their sakes disabusing the minds 
of friends, gave a clear exposition of his views. Having, 
he said, made himself thoroughly acquainted with Angli- 
can and Roman teaching, and to a sufficient degree with 
that of Eastern Churches, he repudiated all doctrine not 
wholly in accord with that of the Church which had given 
him orders; and in especial as to “direction”—using the 
term in the sense meant when it was imputed to him, a 
priestly guidance which takes the place of conscience—his 
soul abhorred it. All this explanation and dissertation, 
wholly out of order, was permitted by the bishop presiding 
because of the unusual circumstances and evident great in- 
terest. Dr. Mahan was promptly elected by a large majority, 
the bishops, who again voted separately, giving in his favor 
fifteen ballots out of sixteen. The chair was declined; but 
on being re-elected to it a year later the doctor was induced 
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to accept it by the urgency of friends, and more by the 
hope that the duties of the professorship being to him 
lighter than those of the parish he was so unwilling to give 
up, his strength might suffice for the accomplishment of 
literary work which he had begun or which he contemplated. 
Before the beginning of the session at the Seminary, and 
while he was yet parish priest, this strono man in our 
Church was called from all service on earth. 

Dr. Mahan’s noble nature did not permit him to share the 
resentment against Bishop Whittingham which some of his 
friends felt and some have since expressed. He continued 
to cherish the admiration he had always entertained even 
when contending against him, and not long before his death 
expressed the strongest confidence in the justice and gener- 
osity of the bishop, who, he hoped, would always be his 
bishop. 

The incident here related is a marked instance of what 
was, perhaps, most to be regretted in the character of Bishop 
Whittingham. That quickness of feeling which contributed 
to the making him so capable of moving other men had a 
tendency to an impetuosity which, like to a quality that did 
not characterize him, “o’erleaps itself.” But when there 
came a consciousness of having transgressed, nothing could 
be more beautiful than his promptness to acknowledge error 
and as far as possible rectify it. He would contend earnestly, 
not always advisedly, as others judged. Yet there was in 
that earnestness nothing that made it hard to him to humble 
himself—no pride or self-seeking. 

As sometimes the bishop reached a conclusion too rapidly 
and thus excited resentment if that conclusion led to rebuke, 
so his estimate of certain offences being very grave, there 
was in his manner that which made him to be reckoned 
sometimes hard and harsh. His language in censure was 
vehement and his bearing severe when condemning evident 
but unacknowledged faults ; but this covered up an exceed- 
ing degree of tenderness. To show how winning this 
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tenderness was when evinced, it is enough to copy the testi- 
mony of one who had felt it. 


Anent our dear old master and friend, I have nothing to add 
excepting that where I have sometimes thought him wrong in 
his conclusions and judgments, I now think he was mainly right. 
Remember this judgment upon himself that one of his presbyters is 
willing to give. 


And in another letter : 


There were several ‘‘ occasions” when he had ‘‘ occasion” to write 
to me very sharply, and especially about personal matters—personal 
to me. I have no doubt you will find such in his letter-book. I 
think I have told you that our master was a rightful father dealing 
with a bad boy. At any rate I shall never forget the grand old 
man’s loving tenderness. I recall one interview with him. When 
he had rightly rebuked me, I knelt down, as I went away, and 
begged his blessing. Iwas just at the door of his library. His 
eyes filled with tears and his voice trembled. He gave me that bless- 
ing and took me up with the great comforting words, ‘‘O my dear, 
dear brother!” 


As a sturdy churchman the bishop not only, as has been 
seen, in sentiment held to the discarded petition of the 
litany, “from the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome, and from 
all his detestable enormities, good Lord deliver us,” but in 
no way would he sanction departure from the Church. He 
would have nothing to do with societies composed of “all 
evangelical brethren,” on the principle involved in the un- 
conscious testimony of a once leader of the ‘ Evangelical ” 
party, “Thou shalt not plow with an ox and an ass to- 
gether.” Nor would he in any way imply that the outward 
constitution of the Church is a matter of little importance. 

His opinion respecting the honesty of mixed societies, and 
his regard for those who claim to act in Christ’s name but 
follow not with us, are shown by letters in this volume. 
The Rev. Leonard W. Bacon, to whom one of these letters 
was addressed, was a warm personal friend despite the re- 
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cognition of the exclusiveness of the High churchman. 
He himself occupied a most liberal position. He had had 
charge of a body of congregationalists in Baltimore. At the 
time the bishop wrote to him he was acting as minister 
to an English congregation at Coburg, so far as preaching 
and reading service for them; and he desired to accede to 
whatever might be necessary to enable him to administer to 
them more fully, if only his so submitting to episcopal ordi- 
nances would not hinder his rendering like services, as here- 
tofore, to all non-episcopal Christians. He would not belie 
his past life. It need not be said that the correspondence 
served only to strengthen the bonds of friendly regard. 

Jf there were those who thought the bishop violated 
charity through opinions which made him exclusive, no one 
could say that he did so through neglect of the precept, 
“Give to him that asketh thee.” He did not wait to be 
asked. His hand was open as day. It is a matter of sur- 
prise how, with his means, he managed to give so much. 
How much no man could know while he lived. It required 
the intrusiveness of a biographer to be able to guess at the 
proportion of his income that went to supply other wants 
than those of himself and his family. Poor students and 
poor clergy were chiefly benefited by his liberality, but all 
who needed or pretended to need seemed to lay claim to 
share it. That he was often imposed on when he confided 
is a matter of course, for his readiness to confide was a 
matter of amusement in his family. But it was not neces- 
sary that he should confide in order to give. He took to 
himself literally the injunction of Tobit, “ Never turn thy 
face from any poor man.” 

Among his letters is one of a multitude which in itself 
and with his comment is touching. A young man describes 
himself as having come to Baltimore, hoping to be an en- 
gineer or a clerk; failing in this he had sought any work 
that would give him bread, and had found none; and now 
hunger made him ask of the bishop. This was on a Satur- 
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day. A dollar was given him with a note saying, “ Come 
and see me Monday.” But before Monday despair had 
driven the poor fellow to suicide. 

On one occasion at least the bishop’s benevolence was 
amusing, Late one night he heard some one engaged in 
forcing a door in the back part of his house, which is 
reached by a private alley having but one outlet. Without 
hesitation and without calling for any aid he went out 
from the front door, entered the alley, closed the door 
behind him, and thus had the robber without means of 
escape excepting over him. A struggle followed, but he 
proved to be the stronger and dragged the burglar into the 
house. Here, after a lecture, he was about to give the con- 
veyancer* an opportunity to try his luck elsewhere, when 
the fellow complained that in the fight his hat had been 
demolished, and he had the impudence to ask for another. 
The bishop ordered one to be given him; but the family 
for once refused to obey their head, and through their lack 
of charity the poor thief was turned out with the chance of 
catching cold. Other stories of like fearlessness belong to 
the family lore. 

When telling of the visit to Chester in 1853 an instance 
was given of courage of another character. Some time 
later a similar incident occurred which may find its record 
here. 

The bishop was crossing the bay, going to the Eastern 
Shore on a visitation, and was unaccompanied. The steam- 
boat was crowded. Among the passengers was a gay 
party of men such as any one familiar with Southern boats 
will have no difficulty in picturing, unrestrained in act 
or word and bent on having a good time. There was also 
on board a Bible agent and temperance lecturer. During 
the passage this honest man in his zeal approached the 
party of pleasure-hunters and lectured them on a theme 


* Convectare juvat predas et vivere rapto.—Aneidos, vii. 
“ Convey, the wise it call.” 
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which, perhaps, some of his hearers might have been the 
better for heeding. One of the party attacked—as was 
afterward learned an able and well-known Washington 
editor—took up the cudgels and gave back as good as 
they had received. Having discussed temperance and the 
Bible arguments adduced by the lecturer, with a view to 
tease the assailant (for he was not in truth an unbeliever), 
the champion of freedom went further and seemed to 
impugn the Bible as an inspired book. “It is a good 
book doubtless. My mother taught me a good many good 
things out of it; but there are other good books of which it 
can be also said that they are inspired.” As an instance of 
such the works of Shakespeare were adduced, and from 
them passages of high moral teaching and of beauty were 
quoted. The lecturer, taken off his ordinary routine, was si- 
lenced ; and his opponent was about to conclude in triumph, 
when a tall, gaunt figure, but little noticed before, moved 
from the outer circle and stepped quickly into the ring 
which had been formed around the disputants. The new- 
comer made a bow, dropped his hat, and apologized for in- 
trusion by stating his great interest in the matter under dis- 
cussion, more particularly that which had been last treated. 
He had been pleased, he said, with hearing passages quoted 
from an author with whom he had been familiar in earlier 
life, and in praise of whom too much could not be said; 
whose pages abound in passages of beauty inculcating virtue. 
To what he had heard he would venture to add others. For 
these writings the gift of inspiration has been claimed. He 
would not deny the claim if “inspiration ” be used in a sense 
which is true, one admitting that every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above and cometh down from the Father 
of lights. But the term inspiration as applied to God’s 
Word is used in a special sense. If it be supposed that 
Shakespeare would have allowed the term in this sense to 
be applied to his writings—if it be supposed that he did not 
recognize the Word of God as from God in a sense which is 
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true of no production of man—then there is shown a lack 
of knowledge of Shakespeare and of his writings. 

Here he quoted passages showing a familiarity on the 
part of the poet with Holy Scripture, and others evincing 
his acceptance of Christian teaching; and then, briefly de- 
claring why God’s Word is given to man, and the momentous 
interests which depend on aright use of what is given by in- 
spiration of God, the bishop made his bow, picked up his 
hat from the deck, and went back to his book. But he was 
no longer left to himself. The inquiry went round, Who is 
this? But no one knew. The lecturer earnestly thanked 
his unexpected supporter. A gentleman went to him, and 
introducing himself as Dr. Gibson asked if this could be 
Bishop Whittingham ? 

This story was current in Baltimore soon after the oc- 
currence. Through a desire to know its accuracy it was 
repeated to the bishop as here told. He admitted its truth, 
and added: “So long as the good man was blundering 
through with his temperance cause I merely listened, for it 
was neither my Master’s cause nor mine. But when God’s 
Word was attacked the case was changed. I felt that I 
should be recreant to my Master did I not at least attempt 
to uphold His truth, and, asking His guidance, I spoke, I 
suppose in effect what you have heard.” 

Since this relation was penned the same story—the same 
in all material points—has been heard from Bishop Pinkney, 
whose informant was the genial proprietor of Zhe Congres- 
sional Globe, the person whose jesting was so unexpectedly 
and seriously answered. To his account of his adventure 
Mr. Rives added: “I have heard not a few lecturers on 
Shakespeare, but never a man who seemed more thoroughly 
master of his theme. I have heard all our prominent men 
in public life—at the bar, on the stump, in Congress, and I 
assure you I never heard a man more eloquent than Bishop 
Whittingham was in that speech delivered on the spur of 
the moment. I was thrilled.” 
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It was on such occasions as this that the power of the 
bishop as a speaker was most felt—when his heart was hot 
within him and he spake with his tongue because the fire 
kindled. No conception of how the glow of that kindled 
fire spread can be formed by one who only reads what he 
wrote. Perhaps the words may be the same, but if so the 
effect produced is no more the same than the admiration 
with which we look upon a painted storm is like the awe 
produced by Nature in her wrathful mood. As he became 
excited by his theme and perhaps forgot his manuscript the 
man seemed to change, and his rapid but clear utterance, his 
intonations, his flashing eye, his forcible gestures, carried 
away those who, with the least sympathy, saw and listened. 

Bishop Pinkney often found pleasure in telling of the 
effect produced by his predecessor’s discourses. Speaking 
of the volume entitled “ Fifteen Sermons by Bishop Whit- 
tingham,” he expressed a regret that it had been published, 
because it does injustice to the preacher. “I have heard,” 
he said, “ the greater number of these sermons, that is, I have 
heard the bishop preach on these subjects, and from these 
same texts, but the sermons are not the same. Not only 
has the fire gone out, but the form is not the same. One 
could see that as he kindled he no longer used his manu- 
script. In fact, his most effective speeches were made when 
he had no paper before him.” 

A visitor in Baltimore was taken to St. Paul’s Church to 
hear the bishop. When the preacher came forward from 
the back part of the chancel, where he had not been seen, 
the stranger said to his friend: “ You have brought me to 
see the ugliest man in Maryland.” After a while he whis- 
pered: “I was mistaken ; he is not so bad looking.” And 
again, after a while, he gave vent to his feelings: “ He is 
the handsomest man I ever saw.” 

In his ever-varied confirmation addresses the bishop was 
peculiarly happy. Many letters show how his words were 
long after remembered by those who had received the bless- 

Vou. Il.—23 
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ing from his hands. The custom of always giving instruc- 
tion and exhortation on these occasions was continued when 
he was no longer able to preach often. The rector of St. 
Luke’s in Baltimore tells with emotion of what occurred at 
one of his last visitations in that congregation. The bishop 
was very feeble, uncertain whether he should be able to 
keep his appointment, and having reached the church, un- 
certain whether he could perform his office, but he would 
not hear of the proposal to postpone the service. The can- 
didates were called up. Under the circumstances an address 
was not looked for; when, moved perhaps by something in 
the constitution of the class, which was composed of young 
and old, white and black—perhaps by the thought, “ It is 
the last time,” the bishop broke forth in an impassioned 
appeal to God’s children to live worthy of their high voca- 
tion and of the aids offered by the loving mercy of their 
Father. He had spoken some time in a manner never to 
be forgotten by his hearers, when suddenly he placed his 
hand to his head, and said: ‘ Rankin, I can do no more!” 
and was led back to his chair tottering. At a signal from the 
rector the choir began an anthem, and prevented the dis- 
turbance which would have followed a perception of what 
had happened. When it ended the bishop resumed his in- 
terrupted duty, and passed from one to another of his chil- 
dren bestowing the gift, but with such evident weakness 
that the thought was suggested, “‘ He wishes to die blessing.” 
To have thus died would have been a fitting end to a life of 
loving labor. 

As the bishop was moving as a speaker and instructive 
by his reverence in act and tones of voice in worship, so his 
bearing when a listener in church may have been exemplary 
to some ; to some it certainly was provoking. All through 
the longest or dullest sermon he was motionless as a painted 
listener. No one not trained as a Quaker ever was s0 still. 

Perhaps this Quaker “quiet” was the result of early drill. 
In other ways he showed the training of his boyhood and 
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babyhood. By nature he was bright, jocose even; but 
restraint upon himself as a Christian and reverence for one 
in holy orders had been instilled with the dew of his morn- 
ing, and by not many, nor often, were seen the flashes of his 
nature in merriment. “ After the most straitest sect of our 
religion ” he lived in early life, and there remained the in- 
fluence of early habit of thought. The first day of the 
week was to him the Lord’s day, but there was a Sabbath 
tinge upon it that was gradually brightened only after he 
came to Maryland.* 

Many Christians consider attendance at an oratorio to be 
a devotional act, an aid to the religious life. The bishop 
judged differently. In 1831, after being present at an 
oratorio given by the New York Sacred Music Society, he 
wrote in his diary: 


The music was certainly very fine : a large orchestra admirably con- 
ducted, vocal performers well trained . . . solo singers of ac- 
knowledged excellence, but—and that but destroys all—it was any- 
thing but sacred. I have resolved never again to go to one of these 
sacred concerts. . . . They leave a decidedly injurious effect upon 
the audience—a, in creating delusion as to supposed religious sensi- 
bilities, in reality nothing more than animal excitement ; b, by blunt- 
ing their sense of the sacredness of God’s name and worship; c, by 
creating associations of the most injurious character, linking the 
most sublime passages of Holy Writ, the most fervent expressions 
of intercourse with God, or of the emotions of a soul filled with 
penitential anguish or holy ardor, with the scenes and performers 
on such occasions. 


* Of course it is not meant that Judaic notions of the Sabbath were ever en- 
tertained. At the Seminary he taught that the primeval institution was made 
a burden to the Jews because of their sins. But, as written in Exod. xx., the 
fourth commandment is of moral obligation. After he was bishop, when told 
of certain Quakers who were doing farm work on Sunday, he remarked: ‘‘Tf a 
man be so sunk in the scale of being that manual labor is the highest service he 
can render to the Lord, let him so labor on the Lord’s day.” He earnestly 
opposed every public measure for Germanizing the American Sunday. Never 
rode in a street car on Sunday, and after the company determined to run trains 
seven days in the week, he declined the free ticket he had until that time thank- 


fully accepted, 
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They are hurtful to the performers, accustoming them to a disso- 
ciation of the expressions of religious feeling from the thing itself, 
hardening them against all good impressions, emboldening them to 
place the holy realities of the Gospel upon a level with the unholy 
delights of worldly amusement. 


Such was the impression produced on him in early man- 
hood by an oratorio. It was never effaced. Toward the 
close of life he expressed the same views with a wider 
scope, and confessed that at times he was ready to reject all 
influences of art upon religion. Perhaps the minds of all 
men of sober thought are crossed at times by a like shade 
of doubt as to whether what strikes the senses be a real aid 
to the spirit. Not a few of the men who in this country 
have been most complained of as Ritualists have expressed 
an entire indifference, so far as they are personally con- 
cerned, to what they yet think seemly and profitable to the 
generality. 

Let us not apply to our bishop a name given to the 
earnest and spiritual by those who mind earthly things, 
and also by those who too much mind things of less im- 
portance in religious matters. Let us call him ascetic. 
Such was his temperament. Endeavoring to be temperate 
in all things, he was, in things merely pleasurable abste- 
mious, always keeping under his body, but without any dis- 
play of effort. It was only when overcome that he gave 
any sign of weakness; and pain, which was his lot the 
greater part of his life, he endured in silence, never intrud- 
ing complaint upon others. | 

As he thus strove to bring his lower nature into subjec- 
tion, so it was his ceaseless endeavor to raise his better 
being into conformity with the standard he had set before 
him. He gave himself continually to prayer, to the study 
of God’s Word, to self-communing, to the ordering his life 
as in the sight of God, to the effort to glorify Him in the 
little things of life as well as in the greater. It may be 
thought that there was in him a morbid sensitiveness con- 
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sequent upon a constant trying himself by a perfect law and 
bewailing his shortcomings, his failure to fulfil his promises 
to God. In this he was like to one whom he much ad- 
mired, Lancelot Andrewes, whose Preces, filled with expres- 
sions of loving confidence, was yet left by him blistered by 
his tears. A Paul, who knew himself to be the chief of 
sinners, could at the same time glory in the crown of 
righteousness. This is better. But if Whittingham in his 
deep humility too often deprived himself of the comfort of 
his faith, how many there are who heal the hurt of their 
soul lightly. Our bishop was very humble. A phrase fre- 
quently used by him was, “I desire to be but as dust be- 
neath my Saviour’s feet ;” and it was by lowliness of mind 
alone that he was at times brought to full assurance of 
hope. To Bishop Kerfoot he said: “ Yesterday was my 
birthday. I lay in bed and thought upon the seventy-three 
years of my life. I searched and proved them all singly. 
As a long scroll they were unrolled before me. One after 
another since my dawn of life I looked upon. Sin, sin, 
sin! was written upon them all. But after awhile Jesus my 
Saviour came. He rolled it all up and nailed it to his 
cross.” 

Through a sense of utter unworthiness, which too often 
in his life had caused despondent pain, he was enabled to 
turn severest bodily pain into a reason for rejoicing. 

When first permitted to see him after the exceedingly 
sharp attack, under which it seemed as though he must die, 
he said to me, ‘ God’s mercy has sustained me. I have not 
had one pang too many. God has helped me to feel his 
love, to bless him for every pain as for a token that he had 
not forsaken me. WuHoM HE LOVETH HE CHASTENETH!” 
He said this with a face beaming with rapture. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LAST DAYS. 
1878-1879. 


Wuen Bishop Whittingham attended the Council in New 
York in 1878, he taxed his remaining strength severely. 
As on other like occasions, it responded to the call, but for 
the last time. The part he took in the discussions during 
five days in August, and the length of the sessions were ex- 
hausting. One night, after a session of twelve and a half 
hours, he arrived in Orange at an hour when no carriage 
could be had, and reached home after midnight, worn out 
by the fatigue of a long walk added to those of the day, 
and yet the next morning he was in his place in the House. 

September and October were spent in Orange, where, 
among the people over whom he had been ordained priest, 
but of whom there remained not many, save those whom he 
had baptized or taught as children, he for the last time 
committed to another the charge he had borne. On No- 
vember 7th he admitted to the priesthood a deacon of his 
diocese, the Rev. William Richmond, who was transferred 
the next day to the Diocese of New Jersey, and became an 
assistant in the bishop’s first parish. 

The bishop bore the fatigue of the long service so well 
that he ventured to precede his family and return to Balti- 
more in the company of his intimate friend and well-trusted 
presbyter, Dr. Lewis, who was in Orange as the presenter 
of Mr. Richmond. A letter from his faithful daughter 
Margaret, written without a thought of its being so used, 
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will be here more acceptable to the reader than any other 
narrative. 

“ And of those two years of waiting and suffer- 
ing! It seems like recalling a vivid dream. 

“In the winter of 1877-78 he did some duty, saw vis- 
itors, and would read to himself; but I did almost all his 
writing, for even signing his name was an effort ; his whole 
left side was always cold and numb after the seizure of the 
winter before. He brightened up toward summer, so that 
mamma and I left him to come on here and open the house. 
He followed us with only a colored boy as a companion. 

“Sometimes in that summer he was very bright; he went 
to church, and, I think, up to my brother’s.* But he de- 
pended on me more and more to read to him; and it grew 
to be a custom then that I should read some light book in 
the evening to interest mamma and the children; he used to 
enjoy their interest in it, discussing novels and travels and 
ghost stories alike. During this summer he took up Coptic 
again, for occupation’s sake, and even in 1879 would study it 
when able to hold a book. He has left several books of 
notes made during these two summers. We remained late 
that fall, and father ordained Mr. Richmond here, his last 
official act. The long service told on his strength, so that he 
repeated part of the ordination service, and afterward beg- 
ged pardon of the clergy for an act which proceeded, he 
said, from his infirmity, not from a desire to alter the service 
in any way. He was so elated afterward at finding that his 
strength served him for such a service, that he insisted on 
doing his own packing and going home the next day after 
with Dr. Lewis. He reached home but to go to bed, and to 
be so ill in the night that mamma and I were telegraphed for. 
We had remained to close the house here, but we followed 
at once. For weeks father never left his bed. At Christ- 


* The mention of such a fact will show how strength came to him in the dis- 
charge of imperative duty. It was at this time that he attended the council in 
New York. 
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mas, I remember, he was still there. J had to go out and 
buy for him his Christmas gifts for the whole household, 
which he did up and labelled, on the bed, himself. Then it 
was that Dr. Smith was called in by Dr. Donaldson [for a 
surgical operation] and we got Jones as his nurse. 

Tread incessantly all day long, and till 10 or 11 0 “aloe at 
night. When the mail came in I would read his letters, and 
write answers from his dictation. He was wonderfully 
patient here ; for he would dictate so much faster than I 
could write that he would have to repeat; and that always 
confused him more or less. Every letter must be attended 
to and filed away, and the official journal written up, before 
we began reading. ‘Then there were always so many inter- 
ruptions from visitors whom I would see, and report their 
business and his replies ; so that his was not like an ordinary 
sick-room. There was little mentalresting. . . . Look- 
ing back now, I see how wrong we were in not insisting on 
his taking mental rest. Instead of which, we were always 
encouraging him to do more. Think of it! Up to two or 
three days before he left us, I read his letters, got his replies, 
and wrote out the journal; when he was so weary of it all, 
that when I sometimes told him that the post had brought 
no letters, he would say, Thank God! He never wanted us 
to know how he was suffering. I have watched the veins 
swelling in his forehead, his hands clasp so tightly that the 
finger-nails would become purple, and he the while uncon- 
scious that I had stopped reading till the paroxysm would 
be past. 

“He would then say, ‘I lost that last sentence; please 
repeat it;’ exactly as if he had fallen asleep. And he was so 
scrupulous not to give trouble! To make his sick-room 
pleasant for the children, when allowed to enter it to bid 
him good-morning or good-night, he always had fruit or 
something nice for them. To this day Johnny, when he 
speaks of grandpapa, will repeat the formula, ‘Mr. Jones, a 
fig for Johnny, please.’ 
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“On Sundays I always read the service, lessons, Keble’s 
Christian Year, and his favorite hymns, Miss Havergal’s 
collection. 

“So that winter wore on; and he strengthened sufii- 
ciently to be brought here.” 

Did a clergyman find admission to his room during the 
period thus told of, the bishop asked the benefit of his office, 
at least a priestly blessing. On one such occasion he was 
asked if he was then suffering. His answer was given with 
a smile: “Iam a twofold man; one side of me is dead, and 
the other is one pain.” Visitors could be excluded; but 
from the sick-room, as has been said, the care for the 
churches, was not shut out. In especial the bishop, during 
this winter, was much troubled by having to deal with a 
city missionary who, although his commission had been 
withdrawn, still did not cease to minister. Also there was 
trouble through the renewal of accusations against the Mt. 
Calvary clergy, in consequence of a Mission held for them 
by Cowley fathers. Against the teaching of these evan- 
gelists a protest signed by clergymen of the city and neigh- 
borhood was addressed to the public. Complaints, probably, 
were also laid before the Standing Committee. If not, they 
acted on their own knowledge; for the printed extracts from 
the bishop’s official journal show that on the first of April 
“sundry resolutions relative to practices at late Missions * 
held in the diocese” were received by him from the secre- 
tary of the committee. 

The bishop regretted the excitement that attended these 
revival services, and, as reported to him, he could not sanc- 
tion the “ practices” of the fathers nor their doctrine re- 
specting remission of sins. Through the rector he prevented 
a Good-Friday service by one of the Evangelists. He also 
received from the head of the House in Philadelphia a prom- 
ise to refrain from any service in his diocese; and thus abated 
what was complained of. He would do no more. 


* A Mission had been held also in St. Paul’s Church by members of the order. 
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The Standing Committee seem to have desired something 
more. With this view they, or one acting in their name, 
approached the bishop with an intimation that it would be 
well, in his feeble condition, to entrust his jurisdiction to his 
assistant. It is possible that more was understood than was 
intended; whatever the intention of the committee, this 
proposal deeply wounded their suffering diocesan. He fre- 
quently referred to what he looked upon as an insult, and 
as often declared, “I shall die Bishop of Maryland ; ” there- 
fore the plate on his coffin bears, with his name, the inscrip- 
tion “ Bishop of Maryland.” 

The transmission to the Convention of a copy of his offi- 
cial journal for the year 1878-79 was his answer to the 
suggestion that he could not bear the burden of an office 
which he would not commit to another.* 

In 1878 the bishop presided at the opening of the Con- 
vention, and made an address that was afterward written 
out. In 1879 he sent his last address and report from his 
room of sickness and pain. It begins: 


Through a year of more than usual debility and suffering the offi- 
cial work of your bishop has been almost exclusively limited to en- 
deavors to oversee and regulate the observance of the law of the 
Church in the prosecution of its work in this portion of the field. 
As my only available mode of reporting to you the nature and ex- 
tent of the work thus done, I have placed in the hands of your 
secretary a transcript of the official journal kept in obedience to the 


* A member of the Standing Committee, much honored and loved by the 
bishop, having seen in manuscript this statement, namely, that the bishop had 
been requested to commit his authority into the hands of his assistant, wrote 
across it: “This should be modified. Such action, if taken by the Standing 
Committee, was only for the dear bishop’s relief, as he afterward learned, much 
to his satisfaction.” And again: ‘‘ The bishop did not regard this as an insult, 
except under the first and erroneous impression.” Respect is due to these re- 
marks, but they do not make it impossible to believe the report, current at the 
time, that the committee had desired of the bishop the temporary or partial 
surrender of his jurisdiction, with a view to the prosecution of the offensive 
clergy. What is said with regard to the bishop’s impressions is simply true. 
Courtesy must have led him so to speak to his ever-faithful and trusted friend, 
Dr. Leeds, that his abiding resentment was not perceived. 
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canons. If you endure the tediousness of its public reading you 
will learn the occupation of from five to fifteen hours a day of your 
executive officer during the conventional year just expired, and the 
multiplicity of interests concerned in the exact discharge of the duties 
so fulfilled. 


He was enabled to report for a year of extraordinary 
suffering the work of from five to fifteen hours a day! 

His last communication to his diocese, excepting his 
blessing, was his “sense of joy and comfort in the quiet, 
steady, unwearied work of our noble band of laymen com- 
missioned as lay readers.” 

Not long after the adjournment of Convention, through 
the kind provision of friends in Baltimore he was taken in 
a special car to within a short distance of the Homestead, 
his New Jersey home. And here we take up again Miss 
Whittingham’s narrative. 

“How great was his delight at seeing the country again! 

How he feasted on the green things of the earth! He was 
almost a boy again; and for a day or two it seemed as if 
new life had been given him. But he soon fell back to 
the old state, loathing food, shunning talk, and only crav- 
ing the rest that he knew would come at the end. 
I have wandered on with my pen just as memory brought 
the scenes before me; but I am quite conscious that I have 
not given, nor ever can give, any clear report of those 
months and months of suffering, working, and waiting, any 
more than I can repeat the continual prayers that he 
uttered aloud when he was unconscious of speaking.” 

Although needing the attendance of a nurse, the bishop, 
during this last summer, was not even confined to his room. 
Nor must the expression depicting his weary craving for 
rest be taken to imply a ceasing to take interest in the 
things he had always cared for. The ready disturbance of 
his brain made it necessary that he should be the greater 
part of his time alone; but his brain could not be unoccupied, 
and he continued to “gather instruction.” More than ever 
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he confined himself to the Holy Scriptures, and especially 
to the Greek Testament. The near approach of death was 
not marked until the end of life was very near. 

About a fortnight before his departure I visited him, and, 
having spent the night at the Homestead, in the morning 
received a request to come to him in the parlor. To my 
eyes he was not so feeble as when I had last seen him, and 
I had no thought that I then saw him for the last time 
alive. We conversed as on other occasions. He spoke of 
a book of travels which gives a vivid picture of manners in 
South America. By what he said I was reminded of 
“ Catholic Communion,” a so-called “‘ Oxford tract of 1781,” 
but in reality a Roman catch for Puseyites, published in 
Baltimore when he was first bishop. I asked if he could 
tell me whether the author, a Jesuit, who had written as 
an Anglican, did become, as I have heard, what he had 
pretended to be? The bishop tried for a moment to recall 
a matter long before examined, but unable to do so, he re- 
ferred to the fly-leaf of a book in the Episcopal library, and 
then said: ‘ My head is becoming disturbed. You must 
now leave me. But before you go, do for me your priestly 
duty.” The better was blessed of the less. And thus 
ended the friendship of forty years, unbroken for an instant 
so far as loving confidence is a bond. 

On the evening of October 16, 1879, his elder son, Dr. 
Edward Whittingham, said to the bishop, ‘“‘ Father, you are 
better; and I do not see why you should not expect to live. 
I have had a patient older than you, with all your symptoms, 
live a long while.” The father raised his joined hands de- 
voutly and said, “ May God, of his great mercy, save me 
from such a life!” When the doctor was afterward asked 
of what his father had died at last, he answered, “‘ He died 
in answer to his prayer.” 

During the night of the 16th, or early in the morning of 
the next day, the faithful nurse Jones awakened Mrs. Whit- 
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tingham and her daughter Margaret, telling them that 
alarming symptoms had shown themselves. Palliatives 
were administered, but it was soon seen that all help was 
vain. Members of the family in the neighborhood, and 
a clergyman, were sent for, but before any one of them could 
reach the house he had ceased to breathe. As the end drew 
near his wife exclaimed, “ Your father is dying!” He 
heard her, smiled, fixed his eyes on her, stretched himself 
out to his full length, and, as the day was breaking, passed 
away. There was thus no commendatory prayer save that 
of the daughter. But his whole life had been an offering 
up of himself to the Lord, who now called him to eternal 
rest. 

In full confidence that he was so called, and looking for 
the blessed first resurrection of the dead, he was laid, four 
days later, beside the remains of his father and mother in 
Orange cemetery. The burial was of the simplest character, 
in accordance with his wishes. 

The one addition to the service for the burial of the dead 
was very impressive. The volume of voice of many men 
reciting, as earnest hopeful believers, the Nicene Creed gave 
to the service a more than usual note of triumph. To and 
from S. Mark’s Church he was borne on a bier by men, at- 
tended by the Standing Committee of Maryland as pall- 
bearers, and was followed by a long train of robed bishops 
and surpliced clergy from his own and other dioceses, some 
of whom had come from far, and by very many other sor- 
rowing friends. The body was committed to the ground by 
the bishop on whom was now placed the burden from which 
the long-tried servant of God was delivered. 

Over the sacred deposit has been raised an enduring 
monument of granite—a tomb of old English form, bearing 
a polished cross its full length and width, and resting on a 
calvary. On the grades is the inscription : 
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WILLIAM ROLLINSON WHITTINGHAM, 
Fourra Bisnor or Maryianp, 
IN THE FORTIETH YEAR OF HIS EPISCOPATE. 


Born December 2, 1805. Entered into rest October 17, 1879. 


I have fought the good fight, I have kept the Faith. 
When I shall awake after Thy likeness I shall be satisfied. 


When certifying his Convention in 1872 that God had 
been pleased to release from their earthly toils three of the 
more aged of the clergy, Bishop Whittingham said: 

“When a man known by a long course of unremitting 
labor in an exemplary life receives his Lord’s permission to 
enter into rest, however the Church on earth may grieve to 
lose his cherished companionship in work, she cannot grudge 


him the blessedness proclaimed as theirs who die in the 
Lord.” 


LETTERS. 


Tue letter that closes this memoir was the last written by 
Bishop Whittingham. After July 25th he made notes in 
his books, and he signed his name to papers dictated by him, 
but he did no more than this with pen or pencil. This last 
letter is given, as was the first written by the precocious child, 
not merely because it was the last, but for reasons which the 
reader may perceive. It shows a glimpse of the inner man 
disclosed by one who felt that he was in the presence of the 
Searcher of hearts—by one who found comfort only when he 
could look away from himself. He could not bear that any 
one should suppose that he ever forgot that God’s mercy in 
Christ was his only trust. 

The letter to which it was an answer is without date also, 
but is marked received July 23d, answered July 25th. It 
was from the senior bishop, the venerable Bishop of Ken- 
tucky, B. B. Smith, who about a year ago celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of his consecration, and who still awaits 
God’s summons. He wrote: 


My Dear AGED BRoruer : 

I often think of you by day and still more frequently in my night 
watches. 

I recall the scene in Grace Church Chapel when you assured me 
you had already reached that elevated point ‘‘ having a desire to de- 
part and to be with Christ which is far better.” Up that blessed 
height I am still toiling, ‘faint yet pursuing.” 

Four of us are very near the confines: ourselves, and our brethren 
of Northern New Jersey and Mississippi. 
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All these I join in the prayer, ‘‘ May none of us outlive our reason 
or outlive our usefulness,” closing with this petition, ‘‘So soon as 
our discipline is accomplished and our work is done, may we be 
gently summoned to enter upon that rest which remaineth for the 
people of God.” B. Baws 


Through the kindness of Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, of Balti- 
more, a much-esteemed common friend of the two bishops, 
is presented a vivid picture of the scene in Grace Church 
Chapel referred to in the foregoing letter. 

While the body of the Bishop of Maryland waited burial, 
Bishop Smith wrote: 


New York, Sunday, October 19, 1879. 
Mrs. Lincoun Puerps— 


My dear very aged friend : The event (sad I cannot callit, but rather 
to be thankful for) which has been so long looked for has come 
upon us—the death of your honored and beloved diocesan. 

Whilst daily together for some time pending the trial of poor 
Bishop McCoskry we had time to exchange the thoughts uppermost 
with us both—the near approach of the end of earth to us. 

Said I, “I have got as far as this: ‘In this tabernacle we groan, 
being burdened; not for that we would be unclothed but clothed 
upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of life.’” His reply was, 
‘T have got further than that!” 

“At times,” I said, ‘“‘I feel as I once did when speaking with 
Bishop McIlvaine, ‘ Waiting for—and hastening unto—the coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ’—hastening to meet him!” To which the 
dear bishop replied: “I have got further than that!” 

“Ah!” Treplied, ‘‘I am praying and struggling to get one step 
higher—‘ having a desire to depart,’ but I have so many dependent 
upon me—not yet!” 

“Not so held back, I can say and do say,” was his reply, “I have 
that desire.” 

I told Bishop Odenheimer of this long afterward; hearing of 
which he wrote me recently from Orange warning me from attaching 
an enthusiastic meaning toit. . . . 


ew IND LX 


FROM THE BISHOP’S LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


“Tn the name of God, Amen ! 

“To the holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, 

“Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, be adoration, thanks, and 
everlasting praise. 

“JT, William Rollinson Whittingham, Bishop of Maryland, 
being at this time of writing in great bodily illness and mental 
depression, yet fully believing myself to be in sound, disposing 
state of mind, competent to all the putposes of this document, 
do hereby make and declare my last will and testament as fol- 
lows, to wit: 


Item.—“‘I bequeath the large cabinet at the north end of the 
corridor, in the second story of the episcopal residence (after 
my sons shall have taken therefrom what they shall believe to 
be strictly private papers), with all its contents, to the Stinnecke 
Maryland Episcopal Library, for the use of the bishops who 
may at any time be resident in the episcopal residence in Bal- 
timore. 

Item.—“I bequeath the southernmost large cabinet in the 
corridor of the second story of the episcopal residence to the 
trustees of the Episcopal Fund, to remain in the residence as 
part of the furniture thereof; provided that my sons shall first 
have taken therefrom such portion of its contents as they may 
deem fit to choose. 

Item.—“TI leave and bequeath to the Committee on the Rec- 
ords of the Diocese all my filed and stored-away correspon- 
dence, together with the papers of former bishops of the diocese, 
gathered in a leathern valise in the third story of the library, 
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provided that my sons shall have the power to choose out of 
my own old correspondence any letters which they may care to 
take as concerning family matters. 


Item.—‘‘I give and bequeath to the Convention of the Dio- 
cese of Maryland all the books now in the library of the resi- 
dence, reserving to my sons the right of removing and taking 
therefrom such as they shall have special reasons for selecting 
for exception ; and I hereby respectfully desire the Convention 
of Maryland to create a special trust for the holding and care 
of the books now so bequeathed, by the name of the Stinnecke 
Maryland Episcopal Library, thus providing for the due pres- 
ervation and control of the library, and for the perpetuation 
of the memory of the deceased churchman, with the proceeds 
of whose bequest the library building was added, at a cost of 
more than eight thousand dollars, to the residence. 


“Of all the foregoing I affectionately request my sons, Ed- 
ward Thomas Whittingham and Harrison Whittingham, my 
son in-law, Charles Wilmer, and my friends, Robert M. Proud 
and Charles H. Wyatt, Esqs., to act as executors. 


CODICIL. 
I. Of Papers. 

«Among my private papers I give and bequeath to the Stin- 
necke Maryland Episcopal Library all and every book of the 
nature of a commonplace book. I believe the following to be 
the chief: A large folio volume, standing with or near the cata- 
logue of the library ; a thin folio in the south room of the third 
story of the library ; four pretty large quarto volumes, about 
twenty (or twenty-five) blue muslin twenty-fours in the library 
desk ; an index to most of the above in 12mo in the library 
desk ; an index psalmorum in the library desk, and several mis- 
cellaneous quartos and smaller volumes in the library desk. 


Il. Of Moneys. 
1. “I give and bequeath fifty dollars each to James Jones, 
my nurse, and to Margaret Johnson and Margaret Dulaney, 
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servants in my family, in consideration of faithful service by 
them rendered. 

2. “I give and bequeath the balance of moneys now lying to 
my credit at special interest in the hands of William McKim & 
Co., in Baltimore, to the trustees of church charities, in trust, 
to make the same, whatever be the amount, the beginning of a 
fund for the special use of said trustees in the defrayal of their 
contingent expenses in the service of the convention. 


UI. Of my Funeral. 

1. “I most humbly and earnestly desire and request that no 
needless expense or parade be made in my funeral, and that 
the following directions about it may be observed : 

“That it be entirely without adornments, decoration, or 
symbol of the kind commonly used as paraphernalia of death 
and mourning, and that it shall take place where it shall please 
GOD that I die—if in or near Orange, there; if in Baltimore, 
there ; and, consequently, that there be no transportation of 
my body by railroad. 

2. “I desire and direct that, if in Orange, my grave be made 
as near as may be to those of my parents ; if in Baltimore, that 
it be in St. John’s Church-yard, Waverly. 

3. ‘I desire and direct that there shall be the least practi- 
cable expense laid out upon the material, make, or adornment 
of the coffin used ; that there be absolutely no lying in state ; 
nor any procession of any kind other than those prescribed in 
the Burial Office, from the house to the church and thence to 
the grave. 

4, “J desire and direct that necessary removals of my body 
be made after the old wont by means of a bier, borne by the 
appointed bearers, and may God, in His infinite mercy, at the 
last remove it into His own Kingdom of glory had with Christ. 
Amen.” 


This will is in the Bishop’s own hand. It was written at 
various times as his strength sufficed, and evidently with dif- 
ficulty. The Act was signed September 22, 1879. Suppos- 
ing that the requirements of Maryland Statutes had not been 
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observed, it was attested anew on September 24th, at which 
time a codicil was added. 

Of the clauses omitted in this copy, one was intended to give 
force to a paper drawn up by him as bishop concerning a lease 
of land for a mission. Another contained the bequest of his 
house furniture. A third empowered his son-in-law to con- 
tinue to draw on a fund in bank for current family expenses. 
All others were the mere bestowal of tokens of regard—a 
erandfather’s cane and spectacles, a chair given him by Mary- 
land officials in recognition of his loyalty to the United States, 
a small collection of ancient coins, a seal, and like pledges of 
affection or esteem. 

Apart from his house furniture he had nothing to give of 
money value except books and papers; these he gave away 
from his family. About the year 1850 he first intimated to his 
Convention that, so soon as they would provide for it a fire- 
proof building, he would bestow his library on the Diocese. 
About a score of years later the bequest to him by a former 
pupil of St. James’s College enabled him to make the desired 
addition to the episcopal residence. He then virtually made 
good his offer, and now, in 1879, by will, he gave legal efficacy 
to his gift. 


HIS LIBRARY. 


What is now the Stinnecke Maryland Episcopal Library is 
valuable from the size and from the character of the collection, 
although small in comparison with many an accumulation. 
The number of its volumes is not much less than eighteen 
thousand. 

Lighter works and those of transient literature were kept 
apart for family use. To these have been added others through 
permitted selection of the sons; of especial value is one such 
chosen work, Richardson’s Dictionary, interleaved, and contain- 
ing the Bishop’s notes on English words, made through many 
years. 

While the library is, in the main, theological, it is by no 
means wholly so. The collector having been from an early 
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age an eager student of Church history, it is to be looked for 
that works bearing on this study should predominate. The 
library is rich in all that pertains to the early Church; works 
of the fathers, on canon law, on liturgy, series published as 
libraries, with various editions of the same writer sought for 
from special reasons. Not histories and writings of patristic 
times only, but of all times in the Church and of all branches 
of and schisms in the Church and in all languages, modern as 
well as ancient. With the fathers are mingled mediaeval au- 
thors, and of the Reformation period and of our own, and 
writers of biography and on nearly every theme. Pamphlets 
there are to weary one by their number, yet all carefully in- 
dexed. ; 

Among many valuable books there are some to be prized as 
very rare. But the collection is not that of a mere bibliophile ; 
the chief object in view was use. A few years before his death, 
looking round on the many well-stored shelves, I asked the 
Bishop: ‘‘ How many of these volumes have you made use of 
—I do not say, read?” He answered: “‘ Except those pro- 
cured in the last six months, I think I can say that not one has 
been without its use.” Among the rare volumes there is one 
shown to the merely curious, “A Booke of Christian Prayers, 
Collected out of Antient Writers,” etc., small quarto, 1590, 
usually called Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer Book. In a border 
running around every page it is curiously illustrated with > 
woodcuts of Holbein’s Dance of Death and of drawings of 
Albert Diirer, the series being repeated. This Booke is the 
more prized for what is considered the autograph of Eliza—, 
twice written. The Bishop spoke of this as the one extrava- 
gance of the library. He did not tell how he came to purchase 
it. This was learned after his death from his letters. A cler- 
gyman had-ordered it from a catalogue under misapprehension ; 
when it came he first learned the price, sixty dollars. He was 
not prepared to spend so much money for a curiosity. The 
Bishop relieved his embarrassment, and, very probably, so did 
his kindness as to seem rejoiced to obtain the treasure. 

When the Bishop came to Maryland he did not find even a 
perfect set of the journals of the Diocese. He began at once 
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to gather, by purchase and in every way—of every kind that 
has bearing on the history of Maryland, civil and ecclesiastic— 
books, pamphlets, and manuscripts. 

How was this collection of books made? Through the con- 
tributions of friends some valuable works were purchased for 
the library, some other volumes were gifts, but these are as 
nothing compared with those purchased by the Bishop. He 
was a lover of books as such; his knowledge of bibliography 
was rare, and he owned books treating of books in large num- 
ber. He inherited a love for catalogue-hunting, was always in 
receipt of catalogues from home sellers and from abroad, and 
thus was enabled to pick up chance copies at low rates. But, 
estimating his purchases at lowest rates, the library still remaims 
a wonder. Having nothing beyond his salary, which was never 
in excess of what most men would have considered barely suf- 
ficient for the necessities of his station—a man abundant in 
charities, how did his economy furnish the means for his sole 
self-indulgence ? W. F. B. 


EXTRACT FROM THE CONVENTION ADDRESS OF THE 
BISHOP OF ALBANY, A.D., 1880. 


Speaking of the departure of some “whose holy examples we 
ask grace to follow, that so, with them, we may enter into the joy 
of our Lord,” Bishop Doane said: “The American Episcopate 
is poorer upon earth for the loss of its most honored and dis- 
tinguished name, in the death of the Bishop of Maryland, and 
for the loss of the Bishop of Northern New Jersey. 

“The Bishop of Maryland shared, I think, only with ‘Dr. 
Pusey and Bishop Wordsworth, among English-speaking men, 
the equal honor of the scholar of the age. He was full and run- 
ning over with every kind of learning; mighty in the Script- 
ures, rich in patristic lore, accurate aie universal in his knowl- 
edge of history, learned in canon law, an admirable linguist in 
the tongues of the older and newer nations, thoroughly versed 
in liturgies, a careful student of divinity, and having at his 
fingers’ ends English theology from Bede to ules Butler. 
And his memory was never at a loss to use what he had not 
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only read but assorted and labelled as in a commonplace book 
for use. A powerful preacher, an able debater, an irresistible 
controversialist, out-and-out and outspoken in his thorough 
catholicity ; utterly un-Roman, therefore, and better, because 
broader, than Anglican, his word was an authority in the House 
of Bishops which no one questioned, however one might differ 
from his views. It was like taking down the books themselves 
and consulting all the authorities to get his statement of any 
fact, and yet he added to this an amount of energy, of out- 
door work under constant physical pain, which few men could 
have endured ; and, above all these things, he was clothed with 
the humility of a child and the holiness of a saint.” 


BISHOP WHITTINGHAM’S PORTRAIT. 


Bishop Whittingham cared much for portraits of members 
of his family ; he liked to receive photographs of his friends, 
and he gave away those of his children ; but he had a strong 
objection to having his own likeness taken. It required his 
mother’s injunction to induce him to consent to this being 
done. Mrs. Whittingham once said to him: “ William, bring 
me back a picture of yourself. Ido not ask a favor; I lay a 
command on you.” On that day, or soon after, seeing a da- 
guerreotypist’s sign, he stepped into the studio in order to obey 
his mother. He had just left the House of Bishops, having 
the moment before concluded his speech in the trial of Bishop 
B. T. Onderdonk. His hair and linen were dank, and the fire 
of indignation was still in his eye. This was the only time he 
ever sat to an artist. From this daguerreotype, aided by his 
own recollection, Mr. Huntington painted for the Alumni of the 
General Theological Seminary the portrait of which a photo- 
graphic copy is given in this Life. For this violation of my 
friend’s prejudices I am responsible. A difference may be per- 
ceived between the copy in the first edition and that in the sec- 
ond. This is due to the fact that the photograph in the latter 
is taken from the portrait retouched: In some respects the 
likeness is better, but it may be thought less pleasing. Of the 
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former a friend said: “I thank you for this portrait. I think 
the artist must have caught sight of our father as he was en- 
tering the gates of Paradise.” 


AN ANSWER TO A CONTRADICTION TO SOME OF THE 
STATEMENTS MADE IN THE CHAPTER ON MEXICO, 


The chapter on the “ Reformed Movement in Mexico,” in the 
“ Life of Bishop Kerfoot,” by the Rev. Hall Harrison, is, to a 
great extent, a comment on conclusions which the reverend 
author, my near friend, once accepted, but from which his po- 
sition as a biographer has forced him todissent. Did the pub- 
lication of his present convictions concern only myself I should 
be silent under what I look upon as a serious charge, although 
accompanied by an expression of highest personal regard. 

Mr. Harrison had access to evidence, some of which, as he 
says, page 638, “ Dr. Brand never saw, and which, if he had seen 
it, would doubtless have prevented his chapter from being 
written as it is.” Doubtless I should have avoided a regretted 
injustice to our present presiding bishop. I could not have 
written what “‘more than suggests that Bishop Lee exceeded 
his instructions” had I seen the letter of Bishop Kerfoot in 
which he says: ‘“‘ We [the Commission] decided to send out one 
of our number to inquire in Mexico, to confirm, ordain, and 
lay out plans.” My apology for supposing that the representa- 
tive of the Commission had ventured to act “on his own inhe- 
rent power” is that I knew that the House of Bishops, that 
appointed a committee to take the steps necessary “to carry 
into effect the prayer of the memorial” from Mexico, had recom- 
mended a provisional visitation that might be made “ by two 
or more learned and discreet presbyters ;” and that I knew, 
also, that the chairman of the Commission did not suppose that 
the visiting bishop had been so fully empowered.* Possibly 


* When I was seeking information touching Mexico, Bishop Lee kindly sent 
me a copy of a reprint of an article in the Church Review, October, 1875, 
written by himself. A score called attention to this passage; ‘* This petition 
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other expressions of opinion might have been modified had I 
had the opportunity to examine all that the writer of Bishop 
Kerfoot’s Life has seen. Nevertheless, I do not think that any 
material change could have been made in my relation of “ the 
Mexican imbroglio;” for my judgment remains unchanged 
after serious consideration of all that my friend has given to 
the public. 

With positive assurance, Mr. Harrison has stated what were 
my “purpose and hope” in writing my chapter on Mexico. 
The maintenance of his theory must have been painful, and, 
withal, as difficult a task as that which he supposes me to have 
undertaken. He speaks of my truthfulness in terms beyond 
which the exaggeration of fond friendship cannot go, and to 
which I can only refer. But, after all—although “incapable of 
even bending a fact to suit a purpose ””—I am but a man, and 
not exempt from the frailty that makes a man capable of being 
deceived by his wishes, He is thus left free to read between 
the lines and to point out how, being shocked by “ that dread- 
ful Mexican Liturgy,” I his truth-loving friend, set myself to 
work to invent a theory by which to put aside as utterly worth- 
less a document drawn up with formality and unmistakable in 
language ; from which effort I was not deterred even by the 
thought that to succeed in my hopes I must convey an im- 
pression most damaging to six bishops of the Commission, and, 
in “ plain English,” make Zwinglians and heretics of them all. 

I should scorn myself were I capable of what is imputed to 
me. 

It is true that at the time I was writing my Memoir there 
was strongly expressed dissatisfaction because of our connec- 
tion with the Yglesia de Jesus. Some persons believe that our 
Church has violated Catholic rule by intrusion into regularly 
organized dioceses. But at that time the greater number of 
those who complained did so because they thought that a 
bishop had been consecrated without due regard to the terms 


led to the appointment of a Mexican Commission . . . at whose re- 
quest the writer visited Mexico for personal examination and conference.’ These 
words failed to give me the impression that this request conveyed authority to 
confer the priesthood on a church whose only ministry was one deacon. 
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of our compact with Mexico, «.e., without exacting a liturgy 
and offices in accord with those of the primitive church. 
Some who had revered Bishop Whittingham were troubled by 
his avowed concurrence with the Commission in all their acts. 
Letters were addressed to me on the subject of the discrepancy 
of this concurrence with the acts and teachings of his earlier 
life. 

In answer to these remonstrants I might have urged trust in 
the faithfulness and orthodoxy of the seven who represented 
the whole body of our Fathers in God. I might have urged a 
stay of judgment until all facts should be made known. That 
I myself did not venture to pass judgment on any of the Com- 
mission because of their acceptance of the Mexican offices is, to 
the candid mind, sufficiently proved by the fact that I “admit” 
Thad not seen them, and had no knowledge of their purport. 
Instead of saying what I might have urged, I left to the future, 
and to the care of those whom it might more especially con- 
cern, the justification of the acts of the Commission, and, hav- 
ing regard to the subject of my Memoir only, I gave the an- 
swer that may be found in my pages. For myself I said—what 
I would repeat now : “If the baptismal office do not set forth 
regeneration in baptism, or if the eucharistic office retain the 
leaven of the Oraciones, then intelligent approval of them stul- 
tifies all Bishop Whittingham’s ministerial life.” I furthermore 
said that, so far as his consistency is concerned, it is not ne- 
cessary to solve this supposition ; his approval was not intelli- 
gent. This is the front of my offending against his brethren 
of the Commission. 

Speaking of the evidence that I adduced in support of my 
assertion that Bishop Whittingham’s assent was not intelligent, 
My. Harrison says it “bears all the marks of being an after- 
thought prompted by the failure of Bishop Riley and the ill- 
success of the Mexican movement.” Criticising it in detail, he 
says that Bishop Kerfoot visited Bishop Whittingham twice, and 
that I have referred to the second visit what was true of the first 
only. Notso. Ispoke of the second visit only ; and what I 
said is true. To use his specification: At that “definite time, 
viz, on the 19th day of April, 1879, between the hours of ten 
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and twelve, when Bishop Kerfoot was reading and discussing 
the Mexican Liturgy with him,” Bishop Whittingham’s condition 
was such as to invalidate any act, however formal, then assented 
to by him, and all other subsequent acts dependent on such 
assent. I reiterate this after again examining the testimony 
on which were based my original assertions. When first re- 
ceived by me this testimony was not given as the recollection of 
facts after the lapse of years, when, as Mr. Harrison suggests, 
wishes supplied defects of memory, but as a statement of what, 
during these years, had been continuously borne in mind and 
often spoken of. In re-examining the evidence, I have taken 
care to certify this last statement by the word of persons com- 
petent to affirm as to what was spoken of in the family on the 
19th of April and on the 20th, and from time to time afterward. 
On October 20, 1880, long before I had begun to consider the 
Mexican question, Miss Whittingham wrote to her kinsman, 
Bishop Doane: “I honestly do not think father knew much what 
Bishop Kerfoot had read. This has been a source of trouble 
to me—especially as Bishop Kerfoot thought his mind was so 
wonderfully clear and active. We none of us ever thought other- 
wise—except that it could cnly answer to the spur.” 

No doubt is entertained touching the correctness, in every 
sense, of Bishop Kerfoot’s entry in his private diary : “Bishop 
W. clear in head, but very feeble in body.” There seems to have 
been no time when, however feeble in body, his mind was not 
clear. His daughter Margaret was always dwelling on this fact, 
and was disposed to overtax her father, against the judgment of 
her mother. Withas much truth as is conceded to Bishop Ker- 
foot’s entry, it is asserted that, toward the close of his life, 
Bishop Whittingham’s mind, however clear for a while, could 
not bear a long strain. I know this from my own experience. 
When he was not very feeble I have waited half a day to see 
him, there being at the time no other visitor and he not espe- 
cially occupied, and have been dismissed after a brief conversa- 
tion because, as he said, the effort to think confused him. As 
for what was his state when he was “very feeble,” and when 
during two hours papers requiring the close attention of a well 
man were read to him—as for what was his state on April 19th, 
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I have to rely on the testimony of others. Whatever written 
evidence may be adduced against it, it is clear and positive. 
Despite ‘‘ prolonged experience with illness,” Bishop Kerfoot 
failed to perceive—it may be because of his own excited state, 
commented on, at the time, by different members of the Whit- 
tingham family, and by others also—from whatever cause, he 
failed to perceive what was patent to the ordinary attendants on 
the sufferer. Before the visit, Mrs. Whittingham had protested 
against her husband being disturbed by such questions as were 
to be submitted to him ; she saw him immediately after Bishop 
Kerfoot had left his room, and at once declared that he had not 
been able to understand what had been read to him. The 
Bishop’s secretary, who was present during part of the reading, 
thought at the time, and said so to others, not to Bishop Ker- 
foot, that her father had heard a part, but not all. A few days 
later she was assured of the truth of this conviction by the 
Bishop’s telling her that the papers he had assented to contained 
what she knew they did not contain, she having copied them. 
On her offering to show him his error he refused to listen. 
Never after did he occupy himself with the Mexican question 
except to dictate and to sign papers referred toin his Life, and 
not fully quoted because elsewhere printed. The Liturgy as 
amended after he had assented to it was never presented to 
him—I do not say was not sent to him. Mr. Harrison finds, in 
his refusal to have his indicated error corrected, proof that he 
was free from vacillation. He was indeed firm in trusting to 
“his brothers in the Commission and to the House of Bishops.” 

As has been shown, Bishop Whittingham was remarkable for 
rapid recovery from sickness. After April he grew stronger, 
and, being ‘‘ perfect master of his faculties”—if they were not 
long taxed—he was able to write out, before May 28th, all of 
his Convention address, “a remarkable document.” How long 
did it take him to do this? And does not this very paper con- 
tain evidence of all that I care to insist on? When it was pub- 
lished, his physician asked his daughter: “How could you 
suffer your father to say that he had been occupied with execu- 
tive work from five to fifteen hours a day?” As this Memoir 
shows, he did, on one occasion, labor fifteen hours. This was 
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when the bishops met in council in the matter of the Bishop 
of Michigan ; and this was the last time his strength responded 
to his call. How long did it take him to draw up his remark- 
able Last Will and Testament? To write out a paper, how- 
ever long, bit by bit, in solitude, is for a man whose brain is 
in a whirl, and who becomes confused under excitement of con- 
versation, a very different thing from listening, through two 
consecutive hours, to the reading of a paper the wording of 
which is to be watched with critical acumen lest it convey 
erroneous teaching on vital matters. 


Mr. Harrison has reproduced in his book what was taken to 
be a protest on the part of the surviving members of the Com- 
mission against an impression derived from the “Life of Bishop 
Whittingham.” This paper is therefore printed here together 
with my auswer to it. 


CONSECRATION OF DR. RILEY. 


It is due to historical truth to make it known that, from first to 
last, in all our work in the Mexican Commission, no member con- 
curred in every measure adopted more entirely than our beloved 
chairman, the late Bishop Whittingham. Nothing was done to 
which he objected, and there never fell from his lips the slightest 
intimation that our action was hasty, or faulty, or other than what 
he approved. In fact, he was prepared to consecrate Dr. Riley in 
‘October, 1876, and even urged it upon his brethren, until full con- 
sideration satisfied the Commission that it could not be done at that 
stage of the proceedings. We make this statement, not from any 
disposition to relieve ourselves from any responsibility for our sev- 
eral shares in a work which has been greatly misunderstood and 
misrepresented, but to obviate erroneous impressions respecting the 
entire unity of the Commission in everything which had their official 


sanction. 
ALFRED Lex, 


G. T. Brvett, 

Wm. Bacon St5vEns, 
A. CLEVELAND Cox, 
A. N. Lirrnnsonn. 
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To the Editor of The Churchman : 

The surviving members of the first Mexican Commission have 
thought it ‘‘ due to historical truth to make it known that from first 
to last” Bishop Whittingham concurred in every measure adopted 
by them, and that he never gave the slightest intimation that the 
action of the Commission was other than what he approved. 

Tt would be impertinent to offer confirmation of the word of five 
bishops speaking of that with which they are perfectly familiar. 
But it is neither impertinent, nor without meaning, that I should 
ask permission to say that the lately published ‘‘ Life of Bishop 
Whittingham” contains nothing inconsistent with the statement 
called for by the claims of historical truth. The reader of the 
chapter on Mexico may conclude that the Bishop of Maryland was 
not in perfect accord with every member of the Commission—the 
Bishop’s letters give sufficient ground for the inference—but he will 
find it nowhere asserted that ‘‘ anything was done” by the Commis- 
sion to which he objected ; nor, in fact, any intimation of the chair- 
man’s estimate of the opinions of the members other than the 
record of his word, ‘‘I have been only a brake to check too rapid 
progress.” There is but one act of the slightest permanent interest 
—the consecration of Bishop Riley, and what of necessity preceded 
it. Of this act it is said, vol. ii., p. 270, “He took upon him the 
whole responsibility—he sanctioned what his brethren had adopted, 
and made his own their acts.” 

The Right Reverend Commissioners further make it known that, 
‘in fact he [Bishop Whittingham] was prepared to consecrate Dr. 
Riley in October, 1876, and even urged it upon his brethren.” On 
page 265 of the Life it is stated that the chairman attended an 
important meeting, October 9, 1876, but “ what was then done is not 
intimated.” On the same page is found a letter dated February 25, 
1876, containing all that can possibly be meant by the foregoing 
assertion of the five bishops. ‘TI could join in ordaining Riley to- 
morrow on the evidence now before me ”—i.e., as the context shows, 
as missionary bishop. ‘For taking him as sent us by a competent, 
independent Church, I can, as yet, see no possible justification.” 
The consecration of a bishop for the Mexicans as a foreign church 
could have been only in conformity with the terms of the compact 
which demand that there should be first presented services conform- 
able to the spirit of those of the primitive church. In 1876 nothing 
had been offered that could be accepted in the place of what some 
members in our liberal Church were content with, but which Bishop 
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Whittingham scorned and rejected as “ the baldest Zwinglianism.” 
It is impossible that in 1876, or at any other time, the ‘beloved 
chairman” could have urged upon his brethren a plain violation 
of the trust committed to them. With equal confidence the same 
could be said of any other of the Commission, for it refers to a plain 
matter of honesty. 

The only question of historical truth concerning Bishop Whit- 
tingham’s relation to the Mexican Church that needs illustration is : 
Did he understandingly accept the services submitted to him by the 
Commission who were anxious to do nothing without his approval ? 

This question is examined in the ‘“‘ Life of the Fourth Bishop of 
Maryland.” The expression of the opinions of the biographer is 
readily distinguished from his statement of facts. It is plainly 
stated that the services were read to the Bishop ; were formally ac- 
cepted by him as sufficient to fulfil the conditions requisite to the 
consecration of a Mexican bishop, and that, as a consequence, he 
fully sanctioned the consecration of Dr. Riley; but at the time the 
offices were read to him he was incapable of fixing his attention, 
incapable of knowing whether his mind wandered. The next day * 
he clearly showed that he supposed he had heard what had not been 
read to him; he refused to test knowledge, although this could 
have been readily done, saying, ‘‘No; I trust to my brothers in the 
Commission, and to the House of Bishops. I have done with these 
things forever.” Ata later period he gave fresh evidence that he 
had a wrong conception of that which he had accepted, and on 
which his subsequent act was based. These are facts. That such 
an acceptance of the offices, which, if an intelligent act of the mind, 
would contradict the man’s whole life, is worthless, is the opinion 
of his biographer. W. F. Bran. 

January 4, 1884. 


As regards Bishop Whittingham and his biography, the chief 
points in the history of “the Mexican muddle” are these : 

1. Before the Yglesia de Jesus had been heard of here the 
Bishop had expressed to me ardent hopes of an anti-papal 
movement among the Spanish-speaking people of America. 

2. When then the prayer from Mexico was offered he gladly 
listened to it, although coming from a body calling itself a 
Church without even one presbyter. And he was placed on the 


* Not the next day, but a few days after. 
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Commission empowered to grant—under restrictions—the 
wishes of the memorialists. 

3. When the representative of the Commission returned from 
his provisional visitation and informally told of his episcopal 
acts, the chairman did not express disapproval, but he did say 
that he was not aware that such full authority had been given. 
He has not said so, but I venture to believe that, believing as he 
did, he could not have ordained presbyters to continue the use 
of such services as were then in use in the Yglesia. 

4, Before Bishop Lee could make his report, to which a copy 
of the Oraciones é Himnos was appended, Bishop Whittingham 
obtained a copy of this service book, and at once wrote what may 
be found on pages 258 and 259. He never wavered in the opin- 
ion then expressed, viz., that it would be better to leave the un- 
happy Mexicans to the charities of any who might adopt them 
rather than furnish them ‘ with an episcopate to perpetuate such 
doctrine as the Oraciones é Himnos would embody for a norm.” 

5. The Bishop never gave up his interest in the movement he 
was commissioned to aid in conducting. But his enthusiastic 
hopes were dampened. In a short while he learned to look on 
Mexico as properly only a missionary field ; and he character- 
ized himself as a brake to check too rapid progress. 

6. After long delays that provoked the indignation of other 
members of the Commission more than they did that of their 
chairman, Dr. Riley, in 1879, offered himself for consecration, 
presenting two offices written in Spanish. After having been 
translated into English, and amended to the satisfaction of 
the majority of the Commission, these offices were submitted 
to Bishop Whittingham, and were accepted by him. Having 
his approval, they were reamended to meet the scruples of 
Bishop Coxe, and, subject to further amendment, were finally 
consented to by all. That they were ever amended and rat- 
ified by the council of the Yglesia I have seen no evidence. 
On the Feast of St. John Baptist, Dr. Riley was consecrated. 
The chairman of the Commission, being absent, gave his con- 
sent to the consecration in a document clearly expressed ; and, 
in like documents, he expressed his full concurrence with all 
the acts of the Commission. 
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The validity of this consent and concurrence depends ona 
disputed point. It depends on the ability of Bishop Whitting- 
ham to comprehend all that was read to him by Bishop Kerfoot. 
Bishop Kerfoot testifies that on April 19th “ Bishop Whitting- 
ham’s mind was clear.” And there can be no doubt that Bishop 
Kerfoot was fully persuaded that all that he had read had been 
fully understood and intelligently assented to. On the other 
hand. all the family of Bishop Whittingham testify that at that 
very time, however clear his mind may have been for a time, it 
did not remain unclouded* during fixed attention for any length 
of time ; and they were persuaded then, and have among them- 
selves repeatedly expressed the persuasion, that the Bishop as- 
sented to what he had not heard, deceiving himself and deceiv- 
ing his trusted friend. 

With some reluctance I adduce other evidence than their 
own to show that the Bishop’s family did not begin to speak of 
his incapacity when, “three or four years after,” I was seeking 
support for a ‘plausible theory.” The Rev. C. B. Perry has 
stated to me that April 19, 1879, he asked to be allowed to 
see the Bishop, and that Miss Whittingham refused his request 
because that Bishop Kerfoot had just left after a long visit, 
during which he had gone over the Mexican offices. ‘‘ But,” 
she said, ‘“‘I do not believe father understood what was read to 
him, and I do wish they would not bring such matters to him 
when he is so feeble.” 

In the ‘ Life of Bishop Kerfoot” the author tells of the alarm 
of the Rev. Dr. Hale “about that Mexican Inturgy,” and asserts 
that ‘Dr. Hale had never seen the liturgy which the commission 
adopted.” Reading this led to an examination of a passage on 
page 276 of this volume, that rests on the word of the learned 
dean. Aslight misstatement therein made is best corrected 
by a fuller relation of facts. 

With the co-operation of Bishop Whittingham, Dr. Hale pre- 
pared a draft of a Baptismal Office. Without this aid, I think, 
he also prepared a Eucharistic Service from Mozarabic sources. 


* Miss Whittingham objects to this one word ‘‘unclouded.” She says her 
father’s mind did not become misty, but, as it were, a blank; and that he 
would awake to consciousness without being aware of any lapse. 
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These offices were communicated to Dr. Riley when he was 
still in Mexico, having been written for his help. 

Three days after Bishop Kerfoot’s visit, Dr. Hale called on 
Bishop Whittingham. He was not admitted to see him, but a 
message was sent to him from the Bishop congratulating him 
on the good work he had done for the Church by what he had 
done for Mexico. Some days after he was sent for, and received 
in person a repetition of these congratulations expressed in the 
strongest language. It was evident the bishop supposed that 
the offices he had accepted were those that had been prepared, 
with his aid, or with his knowledge, for Dr. Riley. Dr. Hale 
had not then seen these offices, but, with the Bishop’s assent, 
he soon after examined the copy of the translation that seems 
to be now the only one that was preserved. He saw at once 
that only in less important particulars had any use been made 
of what he had written. He was convinced then, and is of the 
same mind now, that Bishop Whittingham had misconceived 
the import of what he was quite unable to examine. After this 
examination Dr. Hale saw the Bishop “not more than once or 
twice. He was manifestly too ill and weak for any discussion. 
Had it been otherwise,” the Doctor writes, “I should have 
pointed out to him, as I did to Miss Whittingham, that these 
Sacramental Offices were not at all what he supposed.” 

The assertion of these facts is no assault on any member of the 
Commission. The reputation of the bishops who consecrated 
Dr. Riley in no wise depends on whether their chairman in- 
telligently concurred with them, I hold each of them in due 
reverence. And yet Iam fully persuaded that “whatever may 
be the two Mexican offices that were accepted—be they Catholic 
or heretical—their merit or demerit is not to be attributed to 
the Bishop of Maryland.” 


Since the preceding answer was written, there came into my 
hands a copy of the translation of the Mexican offices accepted 
by the Commission prior to the consecration of Bishop Riley, 
and designated by the House of Bishops, in their answer to in- 
quiries from the House of Deputies in 1880, as “ The Liturgy at 
present in use in the Mexican Branch of the Church—and sub- 
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ject to further amendment.” I was disposed to give to the 

reader what, if in use, must be made public in Mexico; but I 

am checked by authority. Iam told that these papers ought 

not to have been lent to me, and that I must not impart their 

import. W, Eee: 
June 4, 1886. 


When the “Life of Bishop Kerfoot” was published, this 
volume was in the hands of the printer. The press was stopped 
that the strictures of Mr. Harrison might be considered. As 
work was about to be resumed I received the following 


Lerrer From THE Ricgut RErvEREND THE SENIOR BISHOP CONCERN- 
ING THE Court tHat ConpEMNED BisHor B. T. OnprErponk. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., July 22, 1886. 
Rey. W. F. Brann, D.D. 

Reverenp AND Dear Sir:. . °. While assured of the con- 
scientious fidelity with which you have sought to prepare your 
“Life of Bishop Whittingham,” you will excuse me for saying 
that I cannot acquiesce in your presentation of the Onderdonk 
case as just and impartial. You say (vol. i. p. 353): “Bishop 
Onderdonk was tried on charges of immorality ; but itis a fact 
that a scrutiny of the votes of the court which sentenced this 
unhappy man shows that they who found him guilty all differed 
from him on the theological questions which then agitated the 
Church.” Now, among those who found him guilty were such 
men as Bishops Brownell and Freeman, and one of the present- 
ers was Bishop Otey; and there were others who had not, that 
I am aware, made any public opposition to Bishop Onderdonk’s 
theology. The truth is, that while the six bishops who voted 
to acquit him were supposed to sympathize with him in opin- 
ion, the seventeen (including the presenters) who believed the 
charges to be well founded embraced bishops of diverse senti- 
ments. Bishop Whittingham’s personal friendship and impul- 
sive disposition led him to act the part of counsel rather than 
of judge. One of the wisest and fairest men who ever sat on 
the Episcopal bench (not a member of the court) expressed 
himself to me in regard to Bishop Whittingham’s published 
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opinion in terms more severe than I care to repeat. In subse- 
quent discussions of the bishops in council, the majority main- 
taining the verdict, as I remember, was greater than on the 
trial. In the paper presented by Bishop Whittingham in 1859 
(p. 375), the remission of the sentence is mainly urged on 
the ground that the petitioner was “a thoroughly repentant 
and reformed man.” How does this plea consist with the 
claims of injured innocence? What has a good and pure man 
hunted down by prejudice to repent of and reform ? 

Party spirit was no doubt rife and bitter in those times, but 
in no way more palpably than in the obloquy cast upon such 
men as Meade, Otey, and Elliott in their self-sacrificing efforts 
to vindicate the purity and honor of the Church, and in the 
attempts to blacken the characters of the injured witnesses. 

As the sole survivor of the bishops who had a part in that 
memorable trial, the question as to my duty to the memory of 
my honored brethren has caused me no little anxious thought ; 
but my repugnance is extreme against doing anything to re- 
open those old wounds or to publish aught that would be un- 
pleasant and painful to the friends of Bishop Whittingham, for 
whom I cherish a very sincere and affectionate regard. 

I remain, reverend and dear sir, 
Yours in Christian bonds, 


Aurrep Ler. 


Iam grateful to the venerable senior bishop for his estimate 
of the fidelity with which I sought to prepare the “Life of 
Bishop Whittingham.” Iam glad that I can, in all honesty, say 
that at no time, when writing the book, was I more conscien- 
tious, more anxious to be just and impartial, than when pre- 
senting the Onderdonk case. I must be content with this as 
regards myself ; I cannot but answer more fully what concerns 
Bishop Whittingham. 

In a subsequent note, accepting my ready offer to print here 
his letter, Bishop Lee kindly gave me leave to omit the remark 
respecting Bishop Whittingham’s “ published opinion,” he be- 
ing “reluctant to give unnecessary pain to the feelings of 
Bishop Whittingham’s family.” I do not avail myself of the 
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permission. I have myself shown that this opinion—which he 
thought he was uttering to his brother bishops only—while it 
gained for him highest admiration and approval, brought down 
on him harshest censure. Men judged differently of it then, 
and might now. The calm and judicial mind of the able and 
learned Hugh Davey Evans was wholly in accord with that of 
his bishop in respect to the Onderdonk case and—what I would 
especially emphasize—the testimony on which it was decided. 
This is clearly shown in an editorial article in The True Cath- 
olie (vol. 1, p. 658). Its purport may be judged of from an 
extract : 

“The Right Reverend Fathers who composed the court, 
have asked of the Church at large, [by publishing the pro- 
ceedings of the court] whether upon the evidence adduced, 
the Bishop of New York is guilty or not guilty of the charges 
preferred against him in the presentment? . . . We feel 
bound to record our answer. It is, that there is no evi- 
dence that the Bishop of New York is guilty of the matters 
wherewith he was charged; and so clear are we in this 
. opinion, that we heard without any surprise, of the case of 
a respectable gentleman—not of the Church—and prejudiced 
against Bishop Onderdonk on doctrinal grounds—who com- 
menced the perusal of the trial, thoroughly convinced of his 
guilt, and rose from it, as thoroughly convinced of his inno- 
cence. We say, that we felt no surprise at this result ; and we 
doubt not, that it is only one instance among many, of the tri- 
umph of truth over honest prejudice in this matter. If we are 
asked for our reasons for the conclusion to which we have come, 
we refer our readers to the masterly arguments of the Bishops 
of Western New York and Maryland, neither of which can, as 
we think, be answered. To these arguments, it is unnecessary 
for us to add anything of our own; but we shall briefly state 
our general view of the case.” 

As regards Bishop Lee’s inference from Bishop Whitting- 
ham’s action in 1859, I repeat, with positiveness, what I have 
said elsewhere: ‘Bishop Whittingham’s judgment was not 
simply that the charge had not been proven ; he believed that 
the accused was innocent.” From this judgment he never 
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varied for a moment. His last indignant effort, “rather as 
counsel than as judge,” does not give room for a suspicion that 
his mind had wavered, or that, abandoning the claims of in- 
jured innocence, he was reduced to urge the remission of sen- 
tence he asked for on the plea of mercy to one repentant of the 
sin for which he had been condemned. On the contrary, in 
the Richmond paper from which Bishop Lee quotes, Bishop 
Whittingham asserts, in so many words, that three surviving 
bishops, including himself, were at the time of the trial, “ have 
ever since remained, and are still under the honest and deep con- 
viction that their brother endured grievous wrong under a most 
unhappy misconstruction of what God alone can judge ;” and 
of the suspended bishop he says: “He comes admitting errors 
and indiscretions, but not the crimes charged and sentenced.” 
There were in the council members of the court that had 
condemned Bishop Onderdonk who looked on his persistent 
claim as aggravation of guilt; he could not be penitent so 
long as he denied what they had asserted of him. Bishop 
Whittingham did not ask for mercy from these men. To have 
done so would have been an act of foolishness ; the plea would 
have been barred by their honesty. But there were others who 
had not had the responsibility of condemning. The Bishop 
may have thought that some of these, without being forced to 
conclude that the petitioner for restoration had been guilty of 
the impure intentions charged upon him, were yet, through 
zeal for the purity and honor of the Church, unwilling to grant 
his prayer because of his very plea admitting errors and indis- 
cretions that had given occasion to such grave scandals, and 
because they knew that many would look on his restoration as 
a disgrace to the Church that condoned his guilt.* Such a 
supposition will give meaning to the moving earnestness with 
which Bishop Whittingham plead for “a thoroughly repentant 
and reformed man,” putting aside, with scorn, ‘‘ suggestions of 


*I have myself heard members of an ecclesiastical court, sitting as 
judges in the trial of a brother priest for immorality, declare, ‘‘ There is 
not before us a particle of testimony,” and yet, in the same breath, assert 
the necessity of maintaining the honor and purity of the Church as an 
imperative reason for their vote—guwilty. 
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expediency wherein justice and mercy are alone to be regarded.” 
Doubtless he thought that as a repentant Peter was on a level 
with a loving John, so such results of discipline as the hum- 
bled bishop had manifested might be a ground for his restora- 
tion with those who supposed his suspension to have been de- 
served. To judge the contrary he regarded as a dangerous 
Novatian heresy. But he advanced no plea inconsistent with 
the claim, always insisted on, that, however imprudent, and so 
blameworthy, Bishop Onderdonk’s habitual manner may have 
been, and whatever ground for scandalous inferences he may 
have given, the condemned man was not guilty of the impurity 
for which he was condemned. 

One must be singularly preserved in innocence who does not 
recognize that a man may be painfully conscious of deserving 
the just judgment of God while denying a specific charge 
brought against him by man—one must be singularly ignorant 
of the bitterness of sin not to be able to appreciate the fact that 
discipline, consequent upon an unjust condemnation, may bring 
home a clearer consciousness of iniquity and a deeper repent- 
ance that shall result in a thorough reformation. 

Bishop Whittingham, from his earliest days, strove to have 
always a conscience void of offence toward God and man ; he 
was an austere man, guarded by his self-discipline against pos- 
sible charge of immorality; yet, as his days were drawing to 
the close, reviewing year by year his long life, the record of 
each seemed to him to be one ever-repeated charge of sin. 
He plead for pardon only. Bishop Onderdonk, affectionate and 
demonstrative, had not been the prudent man in self-restraint 
that his friend Whittingham was. It may be that God saw that 
he needed the hard discipline he underwent. If so, it is certain 
that it worked out its gracious purpose. The bishops in coun- 
cil had before them abundant testimony that he had lived dur- 
ing half a generation free from liability to evil report. As he 
had thus lived, so he died—confessing himself to be a sinner, 
giving evidence of the sincerity of professed repentance, yet 
protesting his innocence of the charges on which he was tried 
and found guilty. 
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ABOLITIONISM, i. 264. 

Absolution, the right to pyro- 
nounce, i. 308. 

‘Act concerning Religion” of 
1649, i. 200. 

Aguas, a priest in Mexico, foun- 
der of the Church of Jesus, 
chosen bishop and dies, ii. 
252. 

Aguilar, a reforming priest in 
Mexico, his labors and death, 
ii. 251. 

Anglican orders, validity of, 
not dogmatically denied by 
Rome; teste Newman, i. 438. 

Art as an aid to religion, ii. 356. 

Asbury, afterward Methodist bish- 
op, silenced as a churchman, 
i. 208. 

Associated labor, bishop’s interest 
in, ii. 832. See also letters 
to Rey. Dr. Hodges. 

Atkinson, Rt. Rev. Bishop of 
North Carolina, accepts invi- 
tation and returns to the 
House of Bishops after the 
war. 


Barrism: blessings of, and re- 
sponsibility of parents, i. 107; 
conditional, often given by 

Vou. II.—24 


bishop, i. 82; lack of, does 
not affect ministerial acts, i. 
420; lay, i. 415, 418, 420; not 
a moral change, ii. 137. 

Baptism of a Jew, i. 385. 

Bishop : title, i. 308 ; office of, i. 
310; in a Diocesan Conven- 
tion a mere presiding officer, 
with no rights as of a sepa- 
rate order, ii. 204. 

Boye, a Sicilian small craft, i. 148, 

Bray, Rev. Dr., commissary, i. 
206. 

Burglar, adventure with a, ii. 350. 


Cauverts, Lords proprietary, i. 
197 et seq. 

Carey, Arthur, resident graduate, 
1. 86; his ordination, 1. 354. 

Canon on Vain Amusements re- 
pealed, ii. 201; bishop’s pro- 
test, 202; the same object 
sought in General Conven- 
tion, Canon of Parochial In- 
struction, ii. 205; of Godly 
Discipline, ii. 206. 

Candidates for orders, relation to 
their bishop, ii. 103. 

Cathedral desired when first bish- 
op, i. 312; one proposed in 
Washington, ii. 123. 
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Catholic, the word feared, i. 309. 
Celibacy may be forced on the 
American Church, ii. 331. 
Chambers, Judge E. F., his pro- 
test in General Convention of 

1862, ii. 33. 

Chase, Rt. Rev. P., protest against 
his right to delegate, also to 
sign private papers as pre- 
siding bishop, i. 399; his 
dealing with a perverse pres- 
byter, i. 348. 

Children’s Magazine, The, i. 66, 73. 

Cholera in New York, i. 107; hin- 
drance in the Mediterranean, 
i. 129 et seg. ; a hat cast up by 
waves cuts off a community, 
i. 155; in Marseilles, i. 158. 

Church Home, i. 456. 

Church of Jesus. See Mexico. 

Church music, elaborate, ii. 122. 

Clageett, Rt. Rev. Thos. John, 
first Bishop of Maryland, i. 
216. 

Clergy, distinction of regular and 
secular, ii. 316. 

Colenso, Rt. Rey. Dr., General 
Convention sympathizes with 
the Bishop of Cape Town, ii. 
75. 

Cologne Congress, ii. 173 et seq.; 
conference after, 186. 

Confession, pastoral, of 1871, ii. 
1388. 

Confirmation, force of rubric re- 
quiring, before admission to 
communion, ii. 107; bishop’s 
form of certificate, i. 308. 

Controversies: title Bishop of 
Maryland and the term Cath- 
olice objected to, i. 808-310 ; 
priesthood in the Church, i. 
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312-323 ; the right of visiting 
bishop to celebrate denied, 
i. 827; vindicated by the ec- 
clesiastical court in Mary- 
land, i. 8332; by the Diocesan 
Convention, i. 835; and by 
the General Convention, i. 
339. 


| Counsels of perfection, ii. 114. 
| Court of inquiry in the bishop’s 


ease, iil. 241; they accom- 
pany their lawful decision 
with an unwarranted expres- 
sion of opinion, il. 242. 

Curtis, the Rey. A. A., perversion 
of, ii. 141. 

Croes, Rt. Rev., Bishop of New 
Jersey, ordains W. R. W. 
priest, i. 84; dies, i. 90. 

Cry of the Catholic Churchman, 
li. 317; answer to it, ii, 318. 


Dasutett, Rey. George, schism 
of, i. 219. 

Deacon may not baptize an adult, 
ii, 112. 

Deaconnesses, i. 458; the House 
of Bishops refuses counsel 
touching, bid. 

Decalogue, on the division of, ii. 
320. 

Declarative legislation, ii. 206. 

Declaration on baptism, ii. 127- 
130. 

Defections to Rome, instances 
and cause of, i. 485-442. 

De Koven, Rev. Dr., in General 
Conyention, ii. 133. 

Diocese, division of, letter of W. 
R. W. on the subject, i. 181; 
of New York; 1) “28s of 
Maryland. See Maryland. 
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Dioceses, small, the primitive 
norm, i. 187; do away with 
objection of Presbyterians, 
ii. 109. 

Divorce, Church legislation, ii. 
285. 


Epvucation, anxiety of the bishop, 
i. 280; a Maryland Nashotah 
attempted, i. 285; S. Timo- 
thy’s takes its place, 286; 
Patapsco Institute, 286; 
schools in Baltimore, 287; 
S. James’s Hall at Fountain 
Rock grows into S. James’s 
College, 288-294, 

Endurance meet preparation for 
the ministry, i. 106. 

Eucharistic adoration, 
of 1871, ii. 188. 

Evangelicals, principle of, i. 305. 

Evans, Hugh Davey, LL.D., 
judge advocate, i. 331; ed- 
itor, i. 382; his judgment 
respecting the Onderdonk 
trial, 1. 269, n.; not elected to 
General Convention, ii. 31; 
returns to Diocesan Conven- 
tion, ii. 94; notice of death 
by bishop, ii. 93. 


pastoral 


Farrurcnt departed, prayers for, 
see Perry and Richey ; pub- 
lic, are not authorized in this 
Church, ii. 223; not omitted 
through concession to Puri- 
tans, ii. 225; the bishop’s 
opinion and practice, ii. 232, 
233. ; 

Family Visitor, The, edited by 
Mr. Whittingham, i. 66, 73. 

Feed my lambs, the bishop’s ser- 
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mon on the Sunday-School 
Union, i. 64. 
Forbes, Rev. John M., assistant 
at S. Luke’s, New York, i. 113. 
French clergy securing a home, 
i. 423; said to be entitled to 
pleasure here, i. 423, n. 


GENERAL Convention, mention of 
its meetings: In 1844, i. 357; 
1847, i. 363, 3738; 1850,_i. 
338, 348; 1853, i. 449-451; 
1856, 1° 339); 1859)-1. 375 ; 
1862, ii. 832; 1865, ii. 65-75 ; 
1868, ii. 82; 1871, ii. 125 et 
seq. 18i4> 1. 209 1877, i. 
283 et seq. 


HAGERSTOWN case, i. 313. 

Hamilton and his system, i. 11. 

Harrison, President, his death, 
day of fasting appointed, ser- 
mon by the bishop, i. 265- 
267. 

Henshaw, Rt. Rev. J. P. K., a 
firm friend of the bishop, 
who died in 1852, when in the 
bishop’s behalf visiting his 
diocese, 1. 237. 

Hicks, Governor, held secession 
to be inexpedient, the time 
had not arrived, ii. 9,10; re- 
fuses to call a meeting of the 
General Assembly, ii. 9; pub- 
lishes an address to the peo- 
ple, 10; orders the burning 
of the bridges, 16; expresses 
obligations to bishop, ii. 1, n. 

Hobart, Rt. Rey. John H., ex- 
amines and confirms Wm. 
R. Whittingham, i. 21; his 
efforts in behalf of Sunday- 
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schools, i. 59; his pastoral 
on the Clerical Association, 
i. 55; refuses letters dimis- 
sory, i. 44; a letter of com- 
mendation from him, i. 67; 
rebukes the excessive labor 
of his friend,*i. 87; his 
death, i. 90; character, i. 
91 ; influence in forming that 
of bishop, i. 92. 

Holmes, Rey. B., classmate, i. 
84; rector of church in Or- 
ange and Morristown, re- 
signs Orange in favor of W. 
R. W., i. 77; life spent in 
one charge, i. 94. 

Holy Communion, the bishop’s 
frequent celebrations com- 
plained of, i. 308; his prac- 
tice during sessions of Con- 
ventions, i. 460. 

Hymns and the bishop’s Hym- 
nal, ii. 114. 


Infirmary in Baltimore, i. 457. 

Influence of bishop in the 
Church, ii. 329° et seg.; in 
the last council he attended, 
ii. 289. 

Institution office, use in Mary- 
land, i. 311; its authority 
defended, ii. 120. 

Trrepressible conflict, ii. 2, n. 

Ives, Rt. Rey. Silliman, rector of 
S. Luke’s, New York, i. 105; 
near friend of bishop’s, i. 
445; defection and deposi- 
tion, i. 450. 


Jouns, Rt. Rev. John, i. 224; 
meeting with bishop after 
the war, ii. 63. 
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Johns, Rev. Dr. H. V. D., in: 
stituted, i. 319; seeks pre- 
sentment of bishop, i. 336; 
note of correspondence with 
bishop, i. 339; notice of his 
death by bishop, i. 340. 


Kararrss, and their estimation of 
affinity, i. 56. 

Keble, Rev. John, his poems, i. 
226; bishop meets him in 
Liverpool, i. 411; his esti- 
mate of Roman Catholics, ii. 
342. 


LamBetH meeting, ii. 121. 

Lay, Rt. Rev. H. C., Bishop of 
Arkansas during the Confed- 
eracy, aS missionary bishop 
returns to the House of 
Bishops after the war, li. 69; 
first Bishop of Easton, ii. 83. 

Legislation: The Diocese of 
Maryland has not parted 
with her right to enact a pe- 
nal code, i. 232; concerning 
rights, i. 338; change re- 
specting trial of bishops, i. 
357. See Ritual. 

Letters received from— 

Alexander, John Henry, ii. 59. 


Brand, Rev. W. F., ii. 146, 152 ; 
Burgess, Rt. Rey. Geo., i. 
489, ii. 40. 


Doane, Rt. Rev. G. W., i. 167. 
Henshaw, Rev. J. P. K., i. 237; 


Hobart, Rt. Rev. J. H., i. 44, 
67, 87; Hopkins, Rt. Rev. J. 
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Kerfoot, Rey. J. B., i. 295. 
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Massingberd, Rev. F., i. 405, 
409; Moore,Clement, LL.D.., 
i. 122; McIlvaine, Rt. Rev. 
C. P., i. 273; McVickar, Rey. 
John, i. 180, ii. 55, 58. 


Nevin, Rey. Dr., ii. 162. 


Parkman, Rev. C. M., ii. 314; 
Pinkney, Rev. Wm., i. 230; 
Perry, Rey. C. B., i. 227. 


Riley, Captain, i. 126. 


Seabury, Rey., ii. 52; Sea- 
bury, Rev. Dr. Wm. J., ii. 
246; Smith, Rt. Rev. B. B., 
ii. 367, 368. 


Whitehouse, W. F., Esq., ii. 
247 ; Winchester, Bishop of, 
‘hy Gage 


Letters written to— 
Abercrombie, Rev. R. M., ii. 
110. 


Bacon, Rev. Leonard, ii. 198; 
Bedell, Rt. Rev. G. T., ii. 
307, 309; Brand, Rev. W. F., 
fi. 34, 114, 148, 148, 218, 
315, 320; Brune, F. W., 
Esq., ii. 24; Buel, Rey. D. 
ey 1.2467, 


Cireular to clergy, ii. 18; Cir- 
cular to rectors, ii. 17; Clark, 
Rev. Wm. J., i. 475 ; Clergy- 
man in danger, i. 413 ; Cole- 
man, Rey. Leighton, i. 107; 
Colhoun, Rev. J. B., i. 475; 
Coxe, Rt. Rev. A. C., ii. 258, 
302 ; Croes, Rev. R. B., i. 48, 
50, 52; Cummings, Rey. Dr., 
ij. 478 ; Curtis, Rey. A. A., ii. 
144, 

Dashiell, Rev. T. G., ii, 311, 
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312; Drumm, Rev. J. H., ii. 
119. 


Editors of The Church and State, 
li. 238 ; Editors of the P. D., 
ii. 5. 

Friend Renouncing Ministry, i. 
447 ; Friend Bereaved, i. 490. 


Grafton, Rev. C. C., ii. 316; 
Griswold, B. B., Esq., i. 478. 


Hall, Rev. C. H., ii. 48; Har- 
rold, Rev. Jas. A., ii. 509; 
Henry, Rev. Dr., ii. 20; 
Bicks) .Gov.4 ie LOy ed). 
Hodges, Rey. J. S. B., ii. 
200, 320; Holmes, Rey. B., 
i. 58, 55, 141, 184; Howe, Rt. 
Rev. W. B. W., ii. 304; Hu- 
bard, Rey. J. R., ii. 112. 


Initials—A. W. S., on Baptism, 
i, 419; C. on Verts, i. 439; 
C. M. B., Rey. Dr., on Spirit- 
tialism, i. 475 5 10) Mo i: 
ATA) We EOE tie 290 sab; 
E., Answer to Cry of Catholic 
Churchman, ii. 318; H. H. 
H., Rev., on Marriage to a 
Divorced Woman, i. 486, 
488; H. O. H., Student at 
Seminary, ii. 296; Hon. D. 
H., on Lay Baptism, i. 415. 


Johnson, Rey. 8S. R., ii. 103. 


Keech, Rev. S. B., i. 471 ; Ker- 
foot, Rey. J. B., i. 296, 298, 
299, 300, 301, 302, 347, 482, 
ii. 89, 40, 41, 46, 102, 264; 
Kip, Rev. W. J., i. 469. 

Lee, Rt. Rey. A., ii. 276; Ly- 
man, Rev. T. B., i. 302, 344, 
345, ii. 201. 
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Matson, Rey; (Wi A., a. 753 
Miles, Rev. E. R., i. 270; 
Miller, Rev. D. S., i. 477; 
McIlvaine and other bishops, 
i. 270; Mother, an Afflicted, 
ii. 824; Mulford, R. E., ii. 
47; McVickar, Rey. John, ii. 
56. 


Odenheimer, Rt. Rey. W. H., 
ii. 105; Office-holder, i. 13 ; 
Ogilby, Rey. J. D., 1. 347; 
Old, Rev. M. L., ii. 114; 
Olssen, Rev. Wm., ii. 122; 
Onderdonk, Rt. Rey. B. T., 
i. 861, 362, 364; Owen, Rev. 
Griffith, i. 480. 


Parkman, Rev. C. M., i. 480, 
483, ii. 
ioner, i. 106; Peake, Rev. F. 
F., i. 415; Pendleton, Rey. 
Wm. N., i. 362; Perry, Rev. 
G. B., ii. 223, 224; Potter, 
iIRt. Rey.) He ii. L095 11.0; 
121; Presbyter, an apostate, 
i. 276; Presbyter and pupil, 
i. 807; Professor on Euchar- 
ist, 11. 154, 155; Pusey, Dr. 
E. B., i. 448. 


Rankin, Rey. C. W., ii. 118; 
Richey, Rev. Joseph, ii. 213, 
214, 226, 324; Robertson, 
Rev. Dr., i. 268. i 


Seabury, Rey. Dr. Sam., ii. 
52; Seabury, Rev. Wm. J., 
ii, 240; Shattuck, Dr. Geo., 
ii. 46; Smallwood, Rev. Dr., 
ii. 43; Smith, Rt. Rev. B. 
B., ii. 237, 239, 244, 299, end 
of vol. 


Upfold, Rt. Rey. Geo., ii. 41. 


117, 118; Parish- | 
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Vinton, Rev. F., i. 470. 


White, Rt. Rev. Wm., i. 73; 
White, Rev. W..A., ii. 296 ; 
Wiley, Rev. John, ii. 306; 
Winchester, Bishop of, ii. 
292; Williams, Rt. Rev. J., 
i. 421; Whipple, Rt. Rev. 
H. B., i. 484; Wyatt and 
Jobns, Rev. Drs., i. 233; 
Whittingham, Mr. (father), 
i. 8, 9; Whittingham, Mrs, 
(mother), i. 9, 68, 69, 78, 
160, 259, 266, 277, 324, 345; 
Whittingham, Mr. and Mrs., 
j, 181, 187, 147, 246; Whit- 
tingham, Mrs. H., i. 108, 

| 249, 252, 277, 348, 348, 349, 

350, 359, 360, 389, 397, 482, 
ii. 100, 195; Whittingham, 
Miss M. H., 1° 390; 11097; 
287, 310; Whittingham, the, 
family, ii. 167, 168, 176, 182, 
193; Whittingham, Edward, 
i. 412; Whittingham, Harri- 
son, li. 105, 324; Wilmer, 
Mrs. Charles, ii. 97. 
Liberty or license? ii. 338. 
Lincoln, Rt. Rev. Bishop of, at 
Bonn Conference, ii. 171; at 
Cologne Congress, ii. 176. 
Lotteries, churches built by, i. 
243. 


McVicxkar, Rey. John, D.D., his 
regard for bishop, i. 180. 
Mahan, Rey. Dr. Milo, professor 
in Seminary, rector of S. 
Paul’s, Baltimore, nominated 
to chair of Systematic Divin- 
ity, his election opposed by 
bishop, ii. 345; he vindi- 
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cates himself, 346 ; his noble 
nature, a second time is 
elected, accepts and why, 
dies in Baltimore, ii. 347. 


Malan, Rey. Cesar, of Geneva, i. 


165. 


Marriage: Estimate of Levitical 


law by Kavraites, i. 50; by 
Rabbins, i. 49; as in other 
rites, blessing of the Church 
dependent on condition of 
the married, i. 472 ; change 
in public sentiment and in 
statutes regulating, i. 279; 
changes in Maryland, ii. 
280; consequent action in 
_ Convention, 280; opinion of 
House of Bishops in 1808, 
281; assented to subsequent- 
ly, 282; Levitical law basis 
of early Church sentiment, 
283; Septuagint version con- 
demns marriage with wife’s 
sister, 283, n.; attempted 
legislation, 284; digamy, 
bishop’s opinion, ii. 286. 


Martinez and Dominguez, Mexi- 


can priests, founda society in 
Matamoras, and Martinez is 
sent to the United States for 
bishop’s orders, ii. 250. 


Maryland: Sketch of provincial 


history, i. 97 ef seq.; as a 
State devoted to the Union, 
ii. 3; among her first acts 
the abolition of slave trade, 
ii. 3; sought the ameliora- 
tion of slavery, ibid. ; atti- 
tude during the War of Se- 
cession, 9; an extra session 
of General Assembly declares 
that it has no power to se- 
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cede, and protests against 
military occupation, 14; sup- 
pressed and members impris- 
oned, 14, 15. 


|Maryland, the Church in: Set- 


tlers under Lord Baltimore 
find the Church on Kent 
Island, i. 201; Church es- 
tablished in 1692, i, 203; 
sketch of Church as estab- 
lished, 203 et seg.; result of 
disestablishment, 209; bish- 
ops not desired before Rev- 
olution, 214, n. 


Maryland, Diocese of : Organiza- 


tion, 1. 210-216; episcopate 
of Bishop Claggett, 216 ; Dr. 
Kemp elected suffragan, 219 ; 
opposition of Dashiell and 
others, leading to schism, 
219 ; death of Bishop Kemp, 
223; vacancy of three years 
ended by election of Bishop 
Stone, 224; Bishop Stone 
dies, 1838, i. 226; several 
bishops elect decline, 227; 
Dr. Whittingham chosen and 
accepts, 228; he is conse- 
crated, 237; condition of 
diocese in 1840, i. 255-260 ; 
see also Education; in 1850, 
i. 881; in fourteen years dio- 
cese has doubled, i. 881; 
isolation of parishes a hin- 
drance, i. 453; the Canon 
of Maintenance, etc., 454 ; 
Church Home and Infirmary, 
456-460 ; prosperity in 1859, 
i. 461. 


During the war: Attitude of 


diocese with regard to seces- 
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sion — bishop’s testimony, 
24; observance of days for 
which bishop had provided 
special forms, 26; Conven- 
tion in 1862, 29; reception 
of pastoral that year, 33; 
Convention refuses adjourn- 
ment proposed by bishop, 34 ; 
division of diocese first pro- 
posed in Convention, i. 460 ; 
effected, ii. 81; a council of 
dioceses in Maryland recom- 
mended, ii. 85; a further di- 
vision considered, 86; con- 
dition of diocese in 1870, 
ii. 88; an assistant bishop 
chosen, ii. 89; eminent lay- 
men, 93; canons revised, 
202; Canon on Vain Amuse- 
ments repealed against pro- 
test of bishop, 203; attempt 


‘at legislation on ritual ruled 


out of order, 206 ; advanced 
churchmanship causes read- 
justment of parties, 207; Con- 
vention meets in Washing- 
ton, 207; Southern prejudices 
disappear before opposition 
to Ritualists, 208; deputies 
sent to General Convention 
who bring in a Canon on 
Ritual. 


Mt. Calvary troubles, ii. 211 


et seq. ; the bishop presented, 
and the laity refuse to amend, 
in accordance with his inter- 
pretation, the canon he had 
drawn up, 234; resolution 
expressing regret that bishop 
has been presented, etc., 235; 
excitement and prolonged 
session, 235. 


Mason, Rev. Dr., of New York, 
his estimate of Bishop Ho- 
bart, i. 92; anecdote, i. 92, n. 

Massingberd, Rev. F., visit to, 1. 
407. 

Mexico: Church movement in 
early history, ii. 248-252 ; 
Rev. Mr. Riley goes to, ii. 252; 
the council of Church of Je- 
sus present a memorial, 253 ; 
how signed, ibid. ; response, 
ibid. ; Bishop Lee, of Dela- 
ware, makes a preliminary 
visitation accompanied by 
Rev. Dr. Dyer, 254 ; confirms 
and ordains, 255; his letters 
of orders, 256; signs provi- 
sionally a covenant, 257; 
Bishop Whittingham’s opin- 
ion of the doctrine and wor- 
ship of the Church of Jesus, 
258, 259; a modified cove- 
nant agreed to, 264; acts of 
the Mexican Commission, of 
which bishop is chairman, 
264 et seq.; in 1875 two 
bishops elect bring testimo- 
nials that are defective, 265 ; 
the denounced services still 
unchanged, 267; 1879 Dr. 
Riley and Don Valdespino 
bring offices and present tes- 
timonials as bishops elect, 
268; Dr. Riley is consecrated, 
269; the act complained of, 
269, 270; the responsibility 
of bishop, 270 et seg.; his 
infirm condition at the time, 
275. 

Michaelis, Prof. See Cologne. 

Michaud, Abbé: His position in 
1872, and his then estimate 
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of the English Church, ii. 
189. 

Ministers’ prayer-meeting, why 
bishop cannot attend, i. 480. 

Missions: The field is the world, 
controversy on the subject, 
i. 189; Hastern, i. 191; to 
Texas, 1. 192. 

Moore, Dr. Clement C., his gener- 
osity, a touching letter by 
him, i. 122. 

Morss, Rey. Mr., his burial leads 
to the presentment of Mt. 
Calvary clergy, ii. 222. 

Mt. Calvary Church, Baltimore, 
its early history, ii. 211; its 
clergy, 212 et seq. 


NasHotaH, origin of, i. 194. 


Oup CatTHoric movement, ii. 169- 
171; Bonn Conference, ii. 
171; Cologne Congress, ii. 
176. 

Onderdonk, Rt. Rey. B. T., his 
consecration, i. 101; ordains 
Arthur Carey, 355; is pre- 
sented and tried, i. 357; first 
petition for termination of 
indefinite suspension, 364 ; 
memorial in his behalf in 
1859, 366; why tried? iid. ; 
his death in 1861, ibid.; Bish- 
op Whittingham’s judgment 
at time of trial, i. 859; ef- 
forts in his behalf, 861-364 ; 
protest, 364; judgment read 
in 1859, 375; account of last 
effort, 483. 

Oratorio and sacred concert, bish- 
op doubts their religious ef- 
fect, ii, 355. 
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| Orders, indelible, i. 276; letter 


to one renouncing, i. 447, 
Oxford movement, i. 253. 


Paca, Governor, of Maryland, pro- 
poses provision for miuistry 
of Gospel by taxation, i. 210. 

Papal system, real evils of, ii. 
319. 

Parish library, i. 100. 

Pastoral in 1865 gives place to 
an essay, ii. 75; of 1871, ii. 
137. 

Pearson, Bishop, of Chester, i. 
404, 

Peasant girls, cheerful labor of, i. 
154. 

Perry, Rey. C. B., assistant priest 
at Mt. Calvary, his trans- 
fer to Maryland, ii. 216; is 
ordained priest, 221; strik- 
ing circumstances, 219; of- 
fends by praying for a de- 
parted brother at his burial, 
222; the Standing Commit- 
tee call the attention of the 
bishop to the fact, 223; the 
bishop corresponds with him, 
223-227 ; presented for trial, 
228; accepts godly counsel 
and offence condoned, 229; 
public, not private practice 
or opinion discussed, 11. 225, 
232. 

Pinkney, Rt. Rev. Wm., his tes- 
timony in regard to bish- 
op’s election, i. 230; is 
chosen assistant bishop, il. 
92; his estimate of the duty 
of an assistant, 11. 79; his 
death, ii. 366. 

Polk, Rt. Rey. Leonidas, his death 
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when a General in the Con- 
federate service removes an 
obstacle to reunion, i. 65. 

Porpoises, a school of, fishing, i. 
395. 

Protestant Episcopal Church, ori- 
gin of name, i. 212. 

Provincial system, report of Dr. 
Mahan, ii. 84; Bishop advo- 
cates, 11. 7, 186. 

Puritans in Maryland, i. 200; 
what became of them ? i. 203. 

Pusey, Rey. Dr., his stay more 
than outweighs departure of 
Newman, i. 347; teaches no 
new doctrine, i. 402; letter 
to; on defection of Newman, 
i. 443. 


Rassinican Jews, their interpre- 
tation of laws of marriage, 1. 
49, 

Richey, Rey. Joseph, rector of 
Mt. Calvary, his character, 
ji. 212; bishop writes to him 
about usages, 213; false ru- 
mors, 216; prepares a man- 
ual of prayers for dead, 228 ; 
presentment, he submits to 
bishop, 229; is condemned 
unheard, 242; asks for trial, 
which is refused, 245. 

Riley, Captain James, master of 
the William Tell, letters re- 
specting. Mr. W., his gener- 
osity, i, 125-127. 

Ritual, legislation on, warded off 
by bishop, ii. 333 ; sensuous, 
repulsive to him, ii. 335. 

Ritualism, legislation on, in Gen- 
eral Convention, and acts 
looking to such, ii. 180 ef 
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seq., 209; in Convention of 
Maryland, ii. 206-209. 
Ritualists, their aim, and in what 
did bishop differ from them, 
li. 834 et seq. 
Rollinson, William, g. father of 
bishop, i. 3, 4. 


Satnt-WorsuHtP, pastoral, 1871, ii. 
139. 

St. Vincent, rule of, i. 51, ii. 188. 

Salary of Bishop of Maryland, i. 
218-225 ; when first pledged, 
i. 243; increase of, refused 
by Bishop W., i. 462. 

Salisbury, Bishop of, his charge, 
ii. 344. 

Seabury, Rev. Dr. S., editor of 
The Churchman, i. 114; rela- 
tions with bishop, i. 115, ii. 
52. 

Seminary, General Theological, 
foundation of first building, 
i. 42 ; professors of, contrast- 
ed, i. 195. 

Selwyn, Bishop of Lichfield, in 
House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, ii. 126. 

Sicily, the country and people, i. 
141. 

Sisters of the Good Shepherd, i. 
459; English, in Baltimore. 

Shakespeare and inspiration, ii. 
351. 

Slavery, how regarded in Mary- 
land, ii. 3. 

Slaves in New Jersey, i. 82; in- 
struction cared for by bishop 
in Maryland, i. 263, 265. 

Standard Works, i. 97 e¢ seq. 

Standing Committee—see Trap- 
nell trial—do not present Dr. 
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Johns, i. 340; present Messrs. 
Richey and Perry, ii. 229; 
differ from bishop in regard 
to his power to condone after 
presentment, 11. 230; refuse to 
withdraw presentment and so 
prevent that of their bishop, 
li. 230, 237; their action in 
regard to missioners, ii. 361. 
Stuyvesant, Mr., founds profes- 
sorship and nominates Mr. 
Whittingham, i. 171. 
Sunday-schools, their origin, i. 
57; N. Y. Society organ- 
ized 1817, 1.59; the Ameri- 
can §. 8. Union established 
1824, i. 58; the Gen. P. E. 
S. S. Union formed 1826, 
Bishop White, president, W. 
R. W., secretary, i. 61; 
prejudice excited, 62; op- 
position of Bishop Meade 
and others, 63; its aim and 
influence, 64 et seq.; not the 
organ of a party, 64; loses 
the support of bishop, i. 75. 


TaBiE of Degrees, Bishop Atkin- 
son reports a canon enforcing 
it, ii, 285. See Marriage and 
Maryland. 

Texas, origin of State, i. 91, n.; 
episcopate for, i. 192. 

Trapnell, Rey. Joseph, Jr., trial 
of, i. 328 ; subsequent friend- 
ship for bishop, i. 333. 

Tithes, surest investment, ii., 105. 


Unity of the Church, obstacles 
to restoration of, ii. 65, 66, 
70-73 ; how restored, ii. 64— 
74, 
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Vaucuuss, i. 161. 
Von Schulte. See Cologne. 


War, origin of War of Secession, 
li. 2. See Maryland. 

Whittingham family in England, 
1. 22, 

Whittingham, Anne, mother of 
the bishop, eldest child of 
Mr. Rollinson: character, i. 
4; sole teacher of her chil- 
dren, 4 et seg. ; studies under 
Hamilton, 11; Hebraist, 13, 
14, n. 

Whittingham, Baruch, son of the 
dean, his descendants in New 
England : 

Whittingham, Richard, grand- 
father of bishop, emigrates 
from Birmingham, brass 
founder in New York ; death, 
1) 2s 

Whittingham, Richard, father of 
the bishop: character, i. 2; 
marries, 3; death, 2, n. 

Whittingham, Richard, brother 
of the bishop: early profi- 
ciency, i. 13, 86; ordained 
by his brother, i. 6. 

Whittingham, William Rollinson: 
birth and parentage, i. 1; a 
precocious child, 7; first let- 
ter, 8; facsimile of it, 24; 
other letters from Sparta, 9 ; 
taught by his mother, 11; 
corrects an inscription, 12 ; 
Hebrew, 13; love of nature, 
14; instance of quick observa- 
tion, 15; fondness for ani- 
mals, 15; his cat Leo, 16; 
escape from drowning, 17; 
early friends, 17, 19; walking 
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no hindrance to reading, 20 ; 
religious training, 20, 21. 


The Seminary entered when not 
seventeen, 1. 27; his appear- 
ance, 27; soon gains friends, 
28 ; studies and reading, 29 ; 
corrector for the press, 30; 
Seminary societies, 31; re- 
sult of over-work, 32; re- 
monstrance of his fellow-stu- 
dents, 33; graduates when 
less than twenty, 36. 


Fellow and librarian, i. 36; 
Jahn’s introduction, 38; or- 
dained deacon, 39; chaplain 
of the Charity School, first 
sermon, 40 ; quits his father’s 
roof, 42; an agent of the 
Sunday-School Union, Phila- 
delphia, 68; Maryland, 69; 
and New England, 71; his 
strength failing, resigns, 73 ; 
and removes to 8S. Mark’s, 76. 

Orange, i. 77; first impres- 
sions, 78; care of blacks 
and diligence in parish, 81; 
made priest, 84; again taxes 
strength, 85; editor for the 
Press, 86 ; marries, 89 ; grief 
for Bishop Hobart, 93; urged 
to give whole attention to the 
Press, 93; puts aside tempt- 
ing offers and returns to 

New York, i. 94; his labors as 
editor, 96; sees consecra- 
tion of Bishop Onderdonk, 
101; preacher in Trinity, 102; 
meets an old friend, a new 
man, 104; his first-born, 104 ; 
chosen rector of 

S. Luke’s, i. 105; schools and 
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parish work, 106; cholera, 
107; editor of The Churchman, 
111; relinquishes his parish 
for a year, 112 ; a daughter, 
113; illness of Mr. Van Ingen 
reimposes labors, 114; his 
daughter dies, 118; on the 
verge of consumption, 119; 
resigns his parish, and is 


Sent abroad, i. 120; on board 


the William Tell, 125; ar- 
rives at Gibraltar, 127; plans 
changed because of cholera, 
127; sails for Malta, 129; ex- 
perience in a polacca, 130; the 
floods clap their hands, 132 ; 
int he lazaretto, 133; Wolff, 
184; stay in Valetta, 135; 
excursion to the Isle of Calyp- 
so, 137; traces of the worship 
of Baal, 138 ; sails for Sicily 
in a speronara, 189; tour in 
Sicily, 140; experience in a 
bove, 143; Naples, 144; har- 
rowing spectacle in a Campo 
Santo, 150; south of France, 
144; spends the winter at 
Carquieranne, 146; a tour 
southward on foot, 153; jour- 
ney homeward begun, 156; 
Toulon, 157; Marseilles, 158 ; 
on foot through Aix, Nismes, 
Avignon, 159; Le Cran a 
dreary region, 160 ; Vaucluse, 
161; in great danger at Va- 
lence, 163; a confirmation, 
164; My. Malan in Geneva, 
165. 


Home again, i. 166; charge of 


Grace Church, New York, 
170. 
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Professor of Heclesiastical His- 
tory in the Seminary, i. 171; 
his influence, 173; reigns in 
the library, 176; nominated 
for bishopric of Maryland, 
227; election and facts con- 
nected with it, 228-236. 


Consecrated bishop, i. 237; 
first acts as bishop, 240; 
sends letters communicatory, 
240; first visitation, 241; 
Baltimore chosen as a resi- 
dence, 244; first impression 
made by Marylanders, 246; 
mode of travel, 257; habits 
and intercourse with clergy 
and laity, 261; efforts in be- 
half of education, 280; the 
cost to him of S. James’s, 
290. 


Opposition, i. 306, 324. See 
Controversies and ‘Trials. 
Attends trial of Bishop On- 
derdonk in 1844, 357; his 
judgment, 359 ; opposes pub- 
lication of trial, 8360; and re- 
jects proceeds of sale, 373 ; 
with concurrence of the bish- 
ops visits the Diocese of New 
York, 363. 


Florida in 1852, i. 888 ; letters 
descriptive from St. Augus- 
tine, 389 e¢ seq.; a fish story, 
395; voice suddenly recoy- 
ered, 596; attends a meeting 
of bishops, 398 ; again voice- 
less at Convention, offers to 
resign, 400; is sent to 


England, 1853, i. 401 ; in Ches- 


ter finds no memorial of 


Bishop Pearson, 404; re- 
markable incident, 405 ; tour 
through Wales and England, 
406 et seg.; a Welsh congre- 
gation, 407; pleasant result 
of a mistake, 408 ; meets Mr. 
Keble, 410; returns to the 
trial of Bishop Doane, 411. 


France, 1853, i. 422; remarks 
on clergy, 424; on supersti- 
tion, 425; on ritual, 428 ; 
hears edifying discourses, 
426-427. 

Italy : Criticism on buildings 
and paintings, 430-482; in- 
teresting acquaintance, 433 ; 
San Marco and Savanarolla, 
433; grief, 434 etseg.; going 
to Rome, 446; returns on 
account of trial of Bishop 
Doane and of General Con- 
vention, 449 ; degradation of 
Bishop Ives, 449; attends 
General Convention held in 
Richmond, 1859, 462; in- 
dignant at the treatment of 
Bishop Onderdonk, 463 ; re- 
joices in the prosperity of 
his diocese in 1860, 464. 


During the war, vol. ii.: His 
position before the war—had 
never been a partizan, yet 
“A Southron,” ii. 4-6; first 
estimate of secession, 7; sub- 
sequent views, 7-8; upholds 
Governor Hicks, 10-12; ab- 
sent at time of Baltimore 
riot, 16 ; issues ‘‘ Prayers for 
the Country ” and makes pro- 
vision for secession, 16, 17; 
circular enforcing Prayer for 
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President, 18; letter to Dr. 
Henry complaining of his ser- 
mon, and a second defend- 
ing matter of circular, 20, 23 ; 
issues forms for days of fast- 
ing and of thanksgiving, 25 ; 
the claims of general Govern- 
ment on parishes because of 
incorporation, 27, 28; ap- 
proves the Oath of Allegiance 
Bill, 28, 29 ; loses patience in 
Diocesan Convention, 1862, 
30; his course in General 
Convention of 1862, 31 ; deal- 
ings with recusants during 
the war, 34-36; applies to 
President Johnson for change 
of fast-day, 36; proposes ad- 
journment of Convention for 
its observance, and on re- 
fusal abandons the chair, 37, 
38 ; no trader in loyalty, 61. 


After the war: Recalled to the 
Seminary, ii. 49-62; de- 
meanor to Southern men, 
62; his efforts to restore 
union in the Church, 64-76. 


England revisited, 1866, ii. 77 ; 
in Convention of 1867 asks 
relief and proposes division 
of diocese, 86; suggests his 
disability—an assistant bish- 
op is chosen at succeeding 
Convention, 86; reasons for 
wishing to remove to Wash- 
ington, 123. 

General Convention, 1871: 
Bishop introduces declara- 
tion on baptism, ii. 127-180 ; 
letter on the subject, 148 ; 
introduces Canon on Ritual, 
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185; in council proposes an 
agreement among bishops, 
135; is asked by House of 
Bishops to visit Europe and 
ascertain the state of the 
Church reformation, 159 ; in- 
terest in the subject, 159- 
163; invited to attend the 
Cologne Congress of Old 
Catholics, 164; voyage and 
journey, 166-169; arrival at 
Cologne, 171; meeting with 
Bishop of Lincoln, 174; in- 
terview with leaders, 176 ; at- 
tends meetings of congress 
and of conference, 178 e 
seq.; goes to Bonn, 191; let- 
ters from Bonn, 195-197 ; 
subsequent invitations, 193; 
what benefit from going to 
Cologne ? 200. 


Protests in 1873 against the 


repeal of Maryland Canon on 
Vain Amusements, ii. 208; 
in 1874 writes a letter to the 
assistant bishop instead of 
a report to the Convention, 
207. 


Mt. Calvary: Bishop writes to 


rector of, concerning prac- 
tices, li. 218-215; ordains 
Mr. Perry, 221; insists that 
clergy who assisted at the 
ordination do commune—his 
explanation of this ‘“ty- 
ranny,” 218-219; corresponds 
with Mr. P. and Mr. R. 
touching prayers for the de- 
parted, 223-227; refuses to 
receive from the Standing 
Committee a paper the con- 
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tents of which he had seen 
in public print, 229; declines 
to bring to trial presented 
clergy who have submitted, 
229; learns that charges are 


laid against him and asks the 


Convention to amend the 
canon he is accused of hay- 
ing violated, 233; charges 
brought against him, 236; 
his humiliation and resent- 
ment, 237 et seq.; the board 
of inquiry meet, 241; their 
decision, 242; alarm of an 
Evangelical, 243. 


General Convention of 1877: 


His action respecting re- 
straints on marriage, and 
with regard to divorce, ii. 
285, 286; kindness shown to 
him, and his despondency, 
288; attends a council in 
New York—Bishop Wilmer’s 
testimony as to his influence, 
289. 


Evening of life, plans for, ii. 
823; last years of suffering, 
859; last ordination, 358 ; 
troubles that invaded his 
sick-room, 861; asked to 
commit a matter of discipline 
to his assistant, 362; but 
‘‘will die Bishop of Mary- 
land,” 362; last report of 
work done, 363; goes to 
Homestead, 364; the day 
breaks, 365; burial and tomb, 
365, 366. 

Characteristics : Capability of 


labor, marked instances, ii. 
358, 363; charity toward dis- 


senters, i. 245, ii. 198; to- 
ward opponents, i. 333, 340, 
872; in giving, ii. 248 ; chiy- 
alry — incident in Chester, 
i, 405; on steamboat, ii. 351; 
courage, ii. 350; demeanor, 
i, 852; eloquence, testimony 
to, i. 178, ii. 352-854 ; fear of 
favoritism, i. 341; humility 
before God, ii. 3857; readi- 
ness to admit a fault, ii. 845; 
impatient promptness, 1. 176, 
177; introspection, i. 103, 
116, 275; justice, protection 
of candidates and of clergy, 
ii, 217; learning, 11. 327; ob- 
servation, i. 15; reverence, 
li. 334, 354; sympathy, i. 
178; tenderness, i. 244, ii. 
63, 815, 324, 348; trust in 
men, i. 306. 

Opinions expressed chiefly in 
letters: Abolitionism, i. 264; 
affinity, force of, ii. 289; al- 
tars, and on the insertion of 
a stone mensa, i. 480 ; aposta- 
sy, i. 276 ; Athanasian Creed, 
would restore, and how, ii. 
303. 

Baptism contrasted with Holy 
Eucharist, i. 426; his decla- 
ration in 1850, ii. 180; bene- 
diction, the making a thing 
intrinsically holy rejected, 
ii. 809; bishops, their office 
oversight, not an executive 
one, in a parish, ii. 290; free 
in ordaining, ii. 104; have 
power to regulate ritual in 
their dioceses, ii. 8340; bish- 
ops for the several races in 
the United States, ii. 304. 
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Canon law rests on the Ameri- 
can Church, ii. 48; celiba- 
cy, ii. 821; clergy may not 
bear arms, ii. 48; confirma- 
tion, repetition of, in case 
of Roman Catholics, i. 467, 
469; in case of the condi- 
tionally baptized, i. 471; 
Christian propriety, ii. 204, 
205; Christmas to be kept 
despite private sorrow, i. 491; 
confession, 344; confessor to 
women, a function not re- 
cognized, ii. 301; consecra- 
tion a surrender to God, i. 
178, ii. 809; therefore pri- 
vate burial grounds not con- 
secrated, i. 178; counsels of 
perfection, ii. 114. 


Denominations, i. 245; digamy, 
ii. 287; dioceses, small, the 
primitive norm, i. 187; di- 
vorce and marriage after, i. 
486, ii. 102. 

Eucharist, what given and re- 
ceived, i. 8318; the offering 
a sacrifice, i. 320, ii. 120, 
154; eucharistic adoration, 
ii. 842, 348; excommunica- 
tion, effect of, i. 277; not in 
power of priests, i. 483. 


Forgiveness of sin, power of, 
given to the Son of Man, and 
what given imparted, i. 316; 
filioque, ii. 110; grave-yards. 
See Consecration. 

Holy Communion, fasting left 
to the individual conscience, 
li. 297; a priest assisting in 
ordination must commune, 

, li, 218-220, 
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Institution office prized, i. 311; 
its authority . defended, ii. 
120; Irish Church should 
refrain from serious changes 
in Book of Common Prayer, 
ii. 

Letters dimissory to be re- 
ceived or the bishop reject- 
ing must prefer charges, ii. 
299; liturgies, 11. 143; mar- 
riage, bond of, ii. 102; de- 
cision of bishops in 1808 ac- 
cepted, ii. 282 ; Levitical law, 
its Christian obligation, ii. ° 
289. 


Missions, Eastern, importance 
attached to, i. 268; mixed 
societies, ii. 348. 


Orders, indelible, i. 277; Mo- 
yavian, i. 421; Swedish and 
Norwegian, i. 484; a candi- 
date for, dependent on his 
bishop, ii. 104; ordinal, no 
benefit from alternative form, 
ii. 295. 

Pastoral of 1871 does not deny 
the doctrine of the real pres- 
ence, ii. 145; letter discuss- 
ing it, 1. 148; prayer to be 
maintained as it is, prayer for 
the departed, ii. 232, 233; 
priesthood, i. 316; public— 
would not submit matters of 
the Church to its judgment, 
Ui WATT 

Real presence, belief in, ii. 154, 
341; the teaching of Scrip- 
ture received literally, ii. 154; 
reformation in England, its 
principles, i, 99; revision, 
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answer to the Bishop of Win- 
chester, ii. 292; ritual, a 
bishop has power to regulate, 
in his diocese, ii. 840; the 
American Church framed her 
Prayer-book de novo, and in- 
tentional silence is prohibi- 
tion, ii. 340; Ritualists, in 
what he differed from them, 
ii. 8334; Roman Catholics, re- 
ception of clergy, i. 421; 
mode of, left to bishop, ii. 
307; reception of laymen, ii. 
118. 


St. Vincent’s rule, early esti- 
mate of, i. 51; secession and 
loyalty, ii. 7, 8, 39; Semi- 
nary, its discipline upheld, 
sisterhoods, ii. 110; English, 
in Maryland, 300; how should 
be constituted, 301; slavery, 
not efraid to answer for it, ii. 
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65; rejoices in its abolition, 
ii. 46; style, his own, i. 53. 


Table of degrees, its force as a 
rule, i. 475; table of the 
Lord an altar, ii. 120. 

Wilmer, Rt. Rev. J. P. B., of 
Louisiana, his estimate of 
bishop’s influence, ii. 

Wilmer, Rt. Rey. R. H., of Ala- 
bama, consecrated during the 
war, ii. 66; his admission to 
House of Bishops, ii. 68 e¢ 
seq. ; his defence of the in- 
dependence of the Church. 

Wolff, Rev. Joseph, visits Mr. 
Whittingham in lazaretto, 
i. 84; comes to U. S., i. 180; 
his wanderings, i. 181; or- 
dained, i. 182. 

Wyatt, Rev. Dr. Edward, i. 2245 
notice of his death, ii. 49. 
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